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Preface 


Over the years since the Dead Sea Scrolls were first published in the early 
1950s, I have been studying them and have published a number of books and 
articles devoted to them. Already published are two books that pertain to the 
study of the Scrolls. The first was The Dead Sea Scrolls: Major Publications and 
Tools for Study (SBLRBS 20; rev. ed.; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990). This was 
mainly a bibliographical work, which sought to guide students to the many 
scattered places where scrolls and fragments found in the eleven caves of 
Qumran and other places in the Judean Desert had been published. That 
book is out of date today, and almost out of print. The second was intended 
for a more general audience, Responses to 101 Questions on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (New York/Mahwah, N.J.: Paulist Press, 1992). It sought to answer 
many of the questions that I have been asked about the Dead Sea Scrolls over 
the decades ever since they became newsworthy. Some of them deal with 
Qumran texts themselves, others with the impact that the discovery of these 
Scrolls have made on the study of the Bible or the New Testament and early 
Christianity. 

I have also written a number of articles on various aspects of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, a few of them for scholarly discussion, but many others for more 
general readers. Some of the articles were lectures that I have given, which 
have surveyed the impact of the Scrolls on different aspects of the Bible and 
especially on New Testament study. Twelve of these studies are now brought 
together here in one volume. Some of the articles have appeared in periodi- 
cals and books that are not easily accessible. For this reason | have tried to 
gather the more important of such publications into this volume. All of these 
articles have been published before except one (Chapter 5, “Qumran Messi- 
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anism”), which now appears here for the first time. All of the others have been 
reworked or slightly revised. In two instances (Chapter 3, “The Aramaic “Son 
of God” Text from Qumran Cave 4 [4Q246]” and Chapter 8, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Qumran Tobit Texts for the Study of Tobit”) two earlier articles 
on the given topic have been combined. Consequently, the presentation in 
these cases now takes a new form in this volume. In all the articles | have 
sought to update the matter, taking into account more recent discussions of it 
by others. All of the articles are timely, and it is to be hoped that some of them 
will contribute to the ongoing debate about the Scrolls. 

In some cases I have changed the title of the article slightly, and the 
reader will find in the following list of acknowledgments the title under 
which the study originally appeared and the place of earlier publication. ] am 
grateful to the editors and publishers of the works in which they originally 
appeared for their permission to reproduce them here in a revised form. 

I am also grateful to Michael Thomson, Daniel Harlow, and their col- 
leagues at Eerdmans Publishing Co. for their generous cooperation and help 
in making my manuscript into a proper book. 


JOSEPH A. FITZMYER, S.]. 

Professor Emeritus, Biblical Studies 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 20064 

Resident at: Jesuit Community 
Georgetown University 

P.O, Box 571200 

Washington, D.C. 20057-1200 
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CHAPTER I 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Christian Origins: 
General Methodological Considerations 


More than fifty years have passed since scrolls and fragments were first dis- 
covered by a Bedouin in 1947 in a cave close to the northwest shore of the 
Dead Sea, in what was then the British Mandate of Palestine. Since that time, 
especially during the course of the subsequent decade (1947-1956), ten other 
caves of the same area of the Jordanian-controlled West Bank near the Wadi 
Qumran yielded written materials of incredible value dating from the end of 
the third century B.c. up to the Roman destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. 

In a way that no one would have expected, these discoveries have shed 
light on four different areas of the ancient history of Judaism. They have 
given us firsthand knowledge about the form of the languages, Aramaic, 
Greek, and Hebrew, that Jews spoke and wrote at that time in ancient Judea. 
They have borne eloquent testimony to the shape of the text of the Old Testa- 
ment or the Hebrew Scriptures that those Jews were reading. They have shed 
new light on diverse forms of ancient Palestinian Judaism itself in that period. 
And they have provided much information about the Palestinian Jewish ma- 
trix from which early Christianity emerged. 

This chapter and the next one will concentrate on the last mentioned of 
these areas in order to bring out ina brief way the contribution that such dis- 
coveries have made to the beginnings of Christianity. First of all, however, 
some general methodological considerations have to be made. They are im- 
portant because of the way the Dead Sea Scrolls have been presented at times 
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in the popular press, and some confusion has resulted. My comments about 
methodology will fall into three categories: the different senses of the title 
“Dead Sea Scrolls”; the privileged character of this newly acquired Judean lit- 
erature for New Testament study; and some of the risks that this sort of study 
runs. 


Different Senses of the Title “Dead Sea Scrolls” 


At the outset, one has to be clear about what is meant by “Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
since the term has been used at times in different ways. 

In a broad sense, it embraces scrolls and fragmentary documents found 
at eight or nine different locations in the Judean Desert to the west of the Jor- 
dan River. This broad usage stems in part from the way popularizers, and 
sometimes even scholars, refer to such documents. The official series of pub- 
lication of many of the texts is even called “Discoveries in the Judaean Desert” 
(Clarendon Press of Oxford).! In the list of such locations one would have to 
include the following: 


1. the eleven Qumran caves, that is, caves in the vicinity of the torrent bed 
called Wadi Qumran; 

remains of the ancient fortress of Masada; 

four or five caves of the Wadi Murabba‘at; 

caves of Nahal Hever (Wadi Khabra); 

the cave of Nahal Se’elim (Wadi Seiyal); 

the cave of Nahal Migmar (Wadi Mahras); 

the remains of the Greek monastery at Khirbet Mird (ancient Hyr- 
cania); 

the Genizah of the Synagogue of Ezra in Old Cairo; 

according to some scholars, even the cave of Wadi ed-Daliyeh (the Sa- 
maritan papyri). 


SSDS Pe et 


so & 


In a narrow sense, the term denotes the scrolls and fragments recovered 
from the eleven caves in the vicinity of Khirbet Qumran, the stone ruins close 
to the Wadi Qumran, and the texts related to them, found either at Masada or in 


1. To which title the phrase “of Jordan” has sometimes been added, because many of 
the texts recovered after the discovery of Qumran Cave 1 were found in the Jordanian- 
controlled West Bank (1952-1956). It became part of the State of Israel at the time of the 
Six-Day War (1967). 
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the Cairo Genizah. In the case of the last-mentioned locality, the Cairo Genizah, 
one must restrict the discussion to the texts recovered there that have some rela- 
tion to those of Qumran, such as the Damascus Document or the Testament of 
Levi.? The texts found at Masada include some that are copies of Qumran texts, 
and others that even seem to have been copied by the same scribes as some 
Qumran texts. [t may be, then, that texts copied at Qumran made their way to 
Masada, when members of the Qumran community joined the Jews who were 
making their last stand against the Romans at Masada in a.p. 73.9 

Among the documents from other localities mentioned above under 
the broad sense of “Dead Sea Scrolls,’ some would have only a remote con- 
nection with the study of early Christianity.‘ For instance, the letters of Bar 
Kochba from the time of the Second Revolt of Palestinian Jews against Rome 
(A.D. 132-35) supply us with new and important evidence about aspects of 
that revolt put down by the Romans in the early second Christian century, 
but there is little, if anything, in them that pertains to Christians or the Chris- 
tian church of that time. Those documents, however, bear witness to the lan- 
guages, Aramaic, Greek, and Hebrew, that were in contemporary usage in 
Judea at the beginning of the second century.° 

Similarly, the Samaritan papyri of the Wadi ed-Daliyeh are also of 
only remote interest. They come from a postexilic period of Judah and 
shed light on a little-known time of ancient Jewish history, in alluding to 
some historical figures® and revealing the kind of Aramaic then being 


2. Actually, thousands of documents were retrieved from the Cairo Genizah, and 
most of them have no relation to the Qumran Scrolls. However, one should perhaps also 
include the Cairo Genizah Wisdom text, which may have some connection to the 
sapiential literature of Qumran Cave 4, which is only now being published. See K. Berger, 
Die Weisheitsschrift aus der Kairoer Geniza: Erstedition, Kommentar und Ubersetzung (Texte 
und Arbeiten zum neutestamentlichen Zeitalter 1; Tubingen: Francke, 1989). Cf. 
K. Berger, “Die Bedeutung der wiederentdeckten Weisheitsschrift aus der Kairoer Geniza 
fiir das Neue Testament,” NTS 36 (1990) 415-30. 

3. For the Masada texts, see J. A. Fitzmyer, DSSMPTS, 77-78. 

4. For a list of such texts, see ibid., 79-90. 

5. See “The Bar Cochba Period,” in J. A. Fitzmyer, ESBNT or SBNT, 305-54. Cf. 
S. Applebaum, “The Second Jewish Revolt (a.p. 131-35),” PEQ 116 (1984) 35-41; 
A. Oppenheimer, “The Bar Kokhba Revolt,” Inimanuel 14 (1982) 58-76; B. Isaac, 
A. Oppenheimer, and M. O. Wise, “Bar Kokhba,” ABD, 1:598-606. 

6. See F. M. Cross, “The Papyri and Their Historical Implications,” in Discoveries in 
the Wadi ed-Daliyeh (ed. P. W. Lapp and N. L. Lapp; AASOR 41; Cambridge, Mass.: Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, 1974) 17-29 (+ pls. 59-64); idem, “Samaria Papyrus 1: 
An Aramaic Slave Conveyance of 335 8.c.g. Found in the Wadi ed-Daliyeh,” in Nahman 
Avigad Volume (Erlsr 18; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1985) 7*-17* (+ pl. II); 
idem, “A Reconstruction of the Judean Restoration,” JBL 94 (1975) 4-18. 
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used.’ They are, however, mostly legal documents dealing with the sale or 
transfer of slaves and have nothing to do with the study of either the 
Qumran texts or early Christianity. One may wonder, then, why J am in- 
cluding them in the list even in the broad sense of the term. The reason is 
that texts from Wadi ed-Daliyeh are to be published in a coming volume 
of DJD, the same Clarendon Press series in which many of the Qumran 
texts have been or are to be published in definitive form. They have also 
been officially listed in the Dead Sea Scrolls Inventory.® 

In a similar way, one might wonder why texts from Khirbet Mird are be- 
ing included, since most of them date from the fifth to the tenth centuries 
A.D.° In this case, it is because of the early association of these documents 
with the Qumran texts in popular discussions,!° since the site had been dis- 
covered more or less about the time that the first Qumran cave was found. 
Initially, the Khirbet Mird texts were thought to be related to the Qumran 
texts, but subsequently it became apparent that they are wholly unrelated. 

The upshot of this discussion is that for the study of early Christianity it 
is “Dead Sea Scrolls” in the narrow or restricted sense on which one must 
concentrate, that is, on the Qumran Scrolls and on those texts from Masada 
and the Cairo Genizah that are related to them. 


The Privileged Character of This Newly Acquired 
Judean Literature for New Testament Study 


If [have restricted “Dead Sea Scrolls” to its narrow sense, there is still another 
general methodological consideration that has to be made. The Qumran 
texts, fragmentary though many of them are, supply us with firsthand infor- 
mation about the Palestinian Jewish matrix out of which early Christianity 
and its canonical writings emerged. Even though most of the Greek writings 


7. See D. Gropp, “The Language of the Samaria Papyri: A Preliminary Study,” in 
Sopher Mahir: Northwest Studies Presented to Stanislav Segert (= Maarav 5-6; ed. E. M. 
Cook; Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1990) 169-87. 

8. See S. A. Reed, Dead Sea Scroll Inventory Project: Lists of Documents, Photographs 
and Museum Plates: Fascicle 12, Wadi ed Daliyeh (Claremont, Calif: Ancient Biblical 
Manuscript Center, 1991). Also M. J. Winn Leith, Wadi Daliyeh I: The Wadi Daliyeh Seal 
Impressions (DJD 24; Oxford: Clarendon, 1997). 

9. See J. A. Fitzmyer, DSSMPTS, 91. 

10. See J. T. Milik, TYDWY, 15, 19, 46, 130, 132, 137, 139; EF M. Cross, The Ancient Li- 
brary of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1958) 2, 21 
n. 36; idem, The Ancient Library of Qumran (3d ed.; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995) 1, 35 n, 2. 
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of the New Testament stem from extra-Palestinian or extra-Judean prove- 
niences, a good number of them manifest their connection with that Palestin- 
ian Jewish matrix.!! The Gospels and Acts depict for us the life and ministry 
ofa first-century Palestinian Jew, Jesus of Nazareth, and the early stages of the 
first Jewish Christian church in Jerusalem and Judea, before the Christian 
message spread abroad “to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

Before the discovery of Qumran Cave 1 in 1947, the amount of first- 
hand information about Palestinian Judaism was limited indeed. It con- 
sisted mostly of sparse inscriptions in Aramaic, Greek, and Hebrew.!? There 
was also the information that the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus (a.p. 
37/38-100?) had included in his Greek writings, which, being composed at 
roughly the same time as many of the New Testament writings, have shed 
important light on the same Jewish matrix of early Christianity. Though 
some scholars have at times questioned Josephus’s reliability as a historian, 
his testimony, coming from a Palestinian Jew, has been without equal for 
the period concerned.!? Although the writings of Philo Judaeus of Alexan- 
dria (30 B.c.—a.D. 45) have sometimes been important for interpreting cer- 
tain parts of the New Testament, they do not always reflect the desirable 
Palestinian background. Because the writings of Philo are cast in a philo- 
sophical mold and indulge in Alexandrian allegorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament, they are not so useful for historical information about 
Judean Judaism or for the understanding of early Christianity and the in- 
terpretation of the New Testament.!4 

Given this situation of meager information about first-century Pales- 
tine, one realizes the overall importance of the Qumran texts as a reflection of 
the Palestinian Judaism immediately prior to and contemporary with the life 


11. It may be that all twenty-seven books of the New Testament come from localities 
of the eastern Mediterranean area outside ancient Palestine, but some scholars have toyed 
with the idea that at least two of the books were possibly composed in Judea itself, James 
and I Peter. See J. N. Sevenster, Do You Know Greek? How Much Greek Could the First Jewish 
Christians Have Known? (NovTSup 19; Leiden: Brill, 1968) 3-4, 11-13. 

12. See my article, “The Languages of Palestine in the First Century a.p.”” CBQ 32 
(1970) 501-31; reprinted in slightly revised form in WA or SBNT, 29-56. 

13. For a well-written survey of the relation of Josephus’s writings to the study of 
the New Testament, see S. Mason, Josephus and the New Testament (Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 1992). See also H. St. J. Thackeray and L. H. Feldman, Josephus with an En- 
glish Translation (LCL; 9 vols.; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1926-65). 

14. Since Philo predates Josephus, his writings would be a better reflection of Juda- 
ism contemporary with Jesus of Nazareth, but they do not necessarily reflect Palestinian 
Judaism. See F. H. Colson et al., Philo with an English Translation (LCL; 12 vols.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1929-53). 
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and ministry of Jesus of Nazareth and with the emergence of early Christian- 
ity. In general, the Qumran texts date from the end of the third century B.c. to 
a short time before the destruction of the community center in the summer 
of a.D. 68 at what is called today Khirbet Qumran. They have all been dated 
paleographically, that is, according to the handwriting in which they have 
been written. Various scholars have devoted their time and skill to this en- 
deavor.!> Moreover, these paleographic datings have recently been supported 
in an unexpected way by radiocarbon datings, carried out in Zurich in 1991 
and in Tucson, Arizona, in 1994. Unfortunately, not all the texts have been 
submitted to the Accelerator Mass Spectometry or radiocarbon analysis, but 
the general confirmation that has come from it for the paleographic dating is, 
by and large, significant and noteworthy.'® It certainly puts to rest the out- 
landish claims made by some students of the Qumran scrolls who questioned 
or ignored the paleographic datings.!7 Such a dating of the Qumran texts 


15. See especially F. M. Cross, “Palaeography and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Dead 
Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years: A Comprehensive Assessment (2 vols.; ed. P. W. Flint and J. C. 
VanderKam; Leiden: Brill, 1998) 1:379-402; compare bis earlier treatment, “The Develop- 
ment of the Jewish Scripts,” in The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of Wil- 
liam Foxwell Albright (ed. G. E. Wright; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1965) 170-264. See 
also N. Avigad, “The Palaeography of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Documents,” in As- 
pects of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ScrHier 4; Jerusalem: Magnes, 1958) 56-87; S. A. Birnbaum, 
“The Dates of the Cave Scrolls,” BASOR 115 (1949) 20-22; idem, “How Old Are the Cave 
Manuscripts? A Palaeographica] Discussion,” VT 1 (1951) 91-109; idem, “Notes on the In- 
ternal and Archaeological Evidence concerning the Cave Scrolls,” JBL 70 (1951) 227-32. Cf. 
J. A. Fitzmyer, DSSMPTS, 152. 

16. See G. Bonani et al., “Radiocarbon Dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” “Atigot 20 
(1991) 27-32; “Radiocarbon Dating of Fourteen Dead Sea Scrolls,” Radiocarbon 34/3 
(1992) 843-49; A. J. Timothy Lull et al., “Radiocarbon Dating of Scrolls and Linen Frag- 
ments from the Judean Desert,” Radiocarbon 37 (1995) 11-19; G. A. Rodley, “An Assess- 
ment of the Radiocarbon Dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Radiocarbon 35 (1993) 335-38; 
G. Doudna, “Dating the Scrolls on the Basis of Radiocarbon Analysis,” in Flint and 
VanderKam, eds., The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years, 1:430-65. 

Cf. S. Goranson, “Radiocarbon Dating the Dead Sea Scrolls,” BA 54 (1991) 39-42; 
H. Shanks, “Carbon-14 Tests Substantiate Scroll Dates,” BARev 17/6 (1991) 72; Z. J. 
Kapera, “AMS Carbon-14 Dating of the Scrolls,” QC 2/1 (1992) 39-42; G. R. Stone, “C-14 
Confirms Dead Sea Scroll Dates,” BH 28/1 (1992) 20-22; idem, “Setting the Record 
Straight: A Correction and More on the Dead Sea Scroll Datings,” BH 28/4 (1992) 109-22. 

17. E.g., B. E. Thiering, Redating the Teacher of Righteousness (Australian and New 
Zealand Studies in Theology and Religion 1; Sydney: Theological Explorations, 1979) 34- 
49; eadem, The Gospels and Qumran: A New Hypothesis (Sydney: Theological Explora- 
tions, 1981) 4-8; eadem, The Qumran Origins of the Christian Church (Sydney: Theological 
Explorations, 1983) 12-14; eadem, Jesus and the Riddle of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Unlocking 
the Secrets of His Life Story (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1992) 14-19. Also R. H. 
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gives these documents a status that is privileged for the study of early Chris- 
tianity. 

It is also necessary, however, to make some further distinctions, for the 
Qumran scrolls and fragments fall today into three generic categories, and 
they are not all of equal value for the study of the New Testament. First, there 
are the “biblical” texts, which are copies of books of the Hebrew Scriptures or 
the Old Testament. Although these are precious documents for the text- 
critical study of the Hebrew Scriptures, they bear only indirectly on the study 
of the New Testament, for example, when a New Testament author quotes an 
Old Testament passage. Then the Qumran biblical texts may bear witness to 
the Hebrew substratum of the Greek Old Testament, the Septuagint or LXX, 
which was normally used by New Testament writers or was closely related to 
their text. Sometimes that Hebrew substratum of the Greek Old Testament 
differs from the medieval Masoretic text (MT) presented in modern critical 
editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, but agrees with what one reads in the 
Greek New Testament.!® The Qumran biblical texts thus show that the Greek 
translation in the LXX was not carelessly done but represents a different text 
tradition, which is now known. 

Second, there are the sectarian texts, which are Hebrew documents that 
were composed by members of the Qumran community and destined for use 
by them. These would include such writings as the Manual of Discipline, the 
Damascus Document, the Thanksgiving Psalms, the War Scroll, various pésa- 
rim (commentaries on biblical books), and numerous other fragmentary li- 
turgical or cultic texts that display the theology and tenets that we have come 


Eisenman, Maccabees, Zadokites, Christians and Qumran: A New Hypothesis of Qumran 
Origins (SPB 34; Leiden: Brill, 1983); idem, James the Just in the Habakkuk Pesher (SPB 35; 
Leiden: Brill, 1986). 

18. An example of how such Qumran biblical texts help in the interpretation of the 
New Testament can be found in Acts 7:14, which counts the number of people who went 
down with Jacob to Egypt as “seventy-five persons.” The Hebrew MT speaks rather of 
“seventy persons” (Gen 46:27; cf. Exod 1:5; Deut 10:22), whereas the LXX of the first two 
of these passages reads “seventy-five.” So now do 4QGen-Exod* 17-18:2 and 4QExod? 1:5 
(DJD 12:18, 84). Another instance is found in Acts 13:41, where Hab 1:5 is quoted accord- 
ing to the LXX, “Look, you scoffers, gaze well and be astounded,” whereas the Hebrew MT 
reads, “Look at the nations and see.” The Pesher on Habakkuk from Qumran Cave 1 
(1QpHab 2:1-2) reads habbégédim, “scoffers,” instead of baggéyim, “at the nations,” of the 
MT. Thus, Qumran texts reveal that there were indeed in pre-Christian Palestine Hebrew 
texts of Genesis, Exodus, and Habakkuk that read the same number and name as the Greek 
LXX, and that the latter version was not erroneous or tendentious. See further L. J. 
Greenspoon, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Greek Bible,” in Flint and VanderKam, eds., 
The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years, 1:101-27. 
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to associate with the sect of Jews who formed the community.!® Whether any 
of the Qumran Aramaic texts belong to this category is at the moment debat- 
able, because so few of them seem to contain any of the distinctively sectarian 
tenets. Most of the Aramaic texts seem rather to have been composed else- 
where and been imported for use by members of the Qumran community, 
which seems to have restored Hebrew as the “sacred language” (lés6n haq- 
qédeS) for their normal community usage. 

Third, there is the so-called intertestamental literature, a (Christian) 
misnomer. This would include all the extrabiblical and parabiblical Jewish 
writings that are not clearly sectarian: texts like Enoch and Jubilees; various 
Semitic forerunners of the Greek Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; and 
much other sapiential, hymnic, and liturgical literature that has come to light 
for the first time. Again, such writings seem to stem rather from a larger Jew- 
ish environment and may simply have been used by members of the Qumran 
community, even though they were not composed by them. 

For the study of early Christianity and its New Testament writings, the 
sectarian texts and the so-called intertestamental documents from Qumran are 
clearly of great importance. Unfortunately, many of them are fragmentary, but 
even so, they have supplied firsthand information about a form of Palestinian 
Judaism of the first centuries B.c. and a.D., which was known earlier only from 
reports of Josephus, Philo, and other writers, namely, Essene Judaism.° Such 
information about the Essene community of Qumran has illumined in an un- 
expected way part of the Jewish matrix of early Christianity. Early Christians 
would have been influenced also by contemporary Pharisees and Sadducees, 
but unfortunately very little, if any, written material can be ascribed with cer- 
tainty to these non-Essene Jewish contemporaries. Hence the value of the 
Qumran information about contemporary Essenes. 

Still another aspect of the Qumran Scrolls has to be considered. Prior to 
1947 and the first discovery of Qumran texts, because of the relative paucity 


19. The Temple Scroll from Cave 11 (11QTemple) is a problematic text. Does it rep- 
resent a sectarian text, as Y. Yadin seemed to think, or a pre-Essene document, as others 
have maintained? 

20. For me the best identification of the Qumran sect is still the Essene. The attempt 
of L. H. Schiffman (Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls: The History of Judaism, the Back- 
ground of Christianity, the Lost Library of Qumran [Philadelphia/Jerusalem: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, 1994; reprinted in ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1995] xxii) and others to 
relate the Qumran community to “a band of pious Sadducees” is, in my opinion, simply 
misguided. See further Chapter 11 below. 

See G. Vermes and M. D. Goodman, The Essenes according to the Classical Sources 
(Oxford Centre Textbooks 1; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1989); A. Adam, Antike Berichte iber 
die Essener (KIT 182; 2d ed.; Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1972). 
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of Judean Jewish documentation that might be pertinent (such as that men- 
tioned above in the second paragraph of this section), interpreters of the New 
Testament often had recourse to rabbinic literature to explain Jewish ele- 
ments of the New Testament.2! Faute de mieux, that rabbinic literature was 
used, but not always with requisite caution. Unfortunately, in some quarters 
today its use continues without due recognition that it was not written down 
until about A.p. 200; but it is treated as though it could shed light on first- 
century Palestinian Judaism, especially of the period prior to the destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.p. 70.22 

On the one hand, examples of interpretative writing, which are related 
to discussions in the later rabbinic writings, have been recovered in Qumran 
texts.2> Such Qumran “halakhic” writings may now show that some issues 
discussed in rabbinic writings were already alive in the first century B.c. or 
A.D. These Qumran texts, then, would provide the needed control for the cor- 
rect use of rabbinic material to illustrate or explain New Testament writings. 
This Qumran halakhic material would, then, join the data from Josephus and 
Philo, who also on occasion witness to the early existence of legal traditions 
treated in rabbinic texts. 


21. The classic in this endeavor has been the German commentary on the New Tes- 
tament based on rabbinic literature by (H. Strack and) P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch (6 vols.; Munich: Beck, 1926-63). 

22. Good examples of the misuse of late rabbinic writings can be found in the arti- 
cles of S. Safrai (“Hebrew and Aramaic Sources”) and Z. W. Falk (“Jewish Private Law”) in 
The Jewish People in the First Century: Historical Geography, Political History, Social, Cul- 
tural and Religious Life and Institutions (CRINT 1/1; Assen: Van Gorcum; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1974) 1-18, 504-34. Safrai discusses “the problem of dating” (pp. 4-6), but he na- 
ively thinks that one can identify “earlier collections in the framework of a later redaction” 
and claims that form criticism helps. Form criticism may help, indeed, to tell which of 
three passages dealing with the same topic is the earliest, but it does not enable anyone to 
ascribe such a passage to “the first century” (as the title of the book claims). At length, 
Safrai admits that “Talmudic literature aimed at transmitting Halakhah and Haggadah, 
not historical tradition” (p. 12). If so, why limit the Hebrew and Aramaic sources of infor- 
mation about the Jewish people in the first century to later rabbinic writings and scarcely 
mention the Qumran material? Similarly, in the treatment of Jewish law, almost all of 
Falk’s references are to rabbinic writings that date from long after “the first century.” 

23. See L. H. Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran (SJLA 16; Leiden: Brill, 1975); 
idem, ed., Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The New York University Confer- 
ence in Memory of Yigael Yadin (JSPSup 8; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) passim; idem, 
“Qumran and Rabbinic Halakhah,” in Jewish Civilization in the Hellenistic-Roman Period 
(ed. S. Talmon; Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1991) 138-46; J. M. Baumgarten, 
“Recent Qumran Discoveries and Halakhah in the Hellenistic-Roman Period,” ibid., 147- 
58. 
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On the other hand, the Qumran texts have brought to light aspects of 
Palestinian Judaism that differ at times from the rabbinic material. This dif- 
ference comes from the kind of Judaism that the Qumran texts represent, the 
Essene, whereas the rabbinic tradition is derived mainly from the Pharisaic. 
For this reason, the dating of the Qumran material gives to these texts a privi- 
leged status that must be correctly estimated in the study of the Palestinian 
matrix of early Christianity. Consequently, in general Qumran literature is to 
be preferred to the later rabbinic literature.” 

To cite a few examples of the advantage that the Qumran material has 
had over the later rabbinic material in illustrating New Testament issues, ] re- 
fer to my own comparative study of the use of isolated Old Testament quota- 
tions in Qumran literature and in the New Testament.?° In the New Testa- 
ment there are many instances where an Old Testament text is explicitly 
quoted and introduced with a formula, using the verbs either “to say” or “to 
write.” One finds the same device in Qumran texts, especially in the sectarian 
writings. One also finds the same in the Mishnah, which was codified under 
the direction of Rabbi Judah the Prince ca. a.p. 200. Here too one finds "amar, 
“he said? and katab, “he wrote, used in similar fashion.2© There are, of 


24. By “later rabbinic literature” I mean the Mishnah, the Tannaitic Midrashim, and 
the Palestinian Talmud. The use of most of the other rabbinic literature, for example, the 
Babylonian Talmud and the Midrash Rabbah, is even more problematic, the former be- 
cause of its provenience (Babylonia) and normal lack of relevance to Palestine, and the lat- 
ter because of its date. The same would have to be said of all Amoraic, Geonic, and later 
Jewish material. 

In this connection, one has to ask further to what extent something that appears in 
this “later” Jewish literature is a reflection of controversy with Christianity. Simply because 
it is written in a Semitic language, Aramaic or Hebrew, does not mean that it reflects a tra- 
dition earlier than or prior to the Greek New Testament. Moreover, even in the case of the 
earliest of the rabbinic writings, the Mishnah and Tannaitic Midrashim, the attribution of 
sayings to a rabbi who may have lived in the first century a.p. does not necessarily mean 
that the tradition so ascribed goes back to him. At least some Christians have come to real- 
ize that not everything put on the lips of Jesus in the Gospels was necessarily uttered by 
him in the form preserved. Now it is necessary to get Christian scholars who use Jewish 
rabbinic material to make similar adjustments in their use of that material. 

25. J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Use of Explicit Old Testament Quotations in Qumran Liter- 
ature and in the New Testament,” NTS 7 (1960-61) 297-333; reprinted in slightly revised 
form in ESBNT or SBNT, 3-58. Compare F. L. Horton, Jr., “Formulas of Introduction in 
the Qumran Literature,” RevQ 7 (1969-71) 505-14. 

26. See B. M. Metzger, “The Formulas Introducing Quotations of Scripture in the 
NT and the Mishnah,” JBL 70 (1951) 297-307; reprinted in slightly revised form in his His- 
torical and Literary Studies: Pagan, Jewish, and Christian (NTTS 8; Leiden: Brill, 1968) 52- 
63. 
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course, some general parallels, but the differences between the specific 
Mishnaic and Qumran formulas are striking and more numerous than the 
similarities. There is not one example involving “amar or katab in the Mish- 
nah that is identical with the Qumran examples, and yet the New Testament 
formulas are often literal Greek translations of many of the Qumran intro- 
ductory formulas. In other words, the New Testament introductory formulas 
reflect the first-century Palestinian Jewish usage, attested in the earlier or 
contemporary sectarian Qumran texts, whereas the Mishnaic formulas mani- 
fest a rabbinic development beyond that of the first-century Qumran usage.”” 
This shows that the Mishnaic material is often not really adequate for com- 
parison with the New Testament formulas. 

In a similar way, one can point to certain Pauline phrases and terminol- 
ogy that one has always suspected of being derived from his Jewish back- 
ground, but that had no counterparts in the Old Testament or in later rab- 
binic literature, but have now turned up in a striking way in Qumran 
literature. A brief indication of some of these will be given below in Chapter 
2.28 Many other examples of this Palestinian Jewish background for New Tes- 
tament expressions could be cited.”? 


Some Risks That This Study Runs 


The first risk that this study runs is the temptation to disregard the related 
archaeological data, the paleographic and radiocarbon dating of the texts, 
and the contents of the Qumran literature itself. The archaeological data re- 
veal that the eleven caves of Qumran were related to the community center 
at what is called today Khirbet Qumran. That center was the desert retreat 
for Jews who lived there in the last century and a half p.c. and the first 


27. See further J. M. Baumgarten, “A ‘Scriptural’ Citation in 4Q Fragments of the 
Damascus Document,” JJS 43 (1992) 95-98; G. Vermes, “Biblical Proof-Texts in Qumran 
Literature,” JSS 34 (1989) 493-508; M. Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1985) 213-20. 

28. Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, “Paul’s Jewish Background and the Deeds of the Law,” in Ac- 
cording to Paul: Studies in the Theology of the Apostle (New York/Mahwah, N.J.: Paulist 
Press, 1993) 18-35. 

29. For an early survey and discussion of such material, see H. Braun, Qumran und 
das Neue Testament (2 vols. Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1966). This book needs to be up- 
dated. Cf. J. Murphy-O’Connor and J. H. Charlesworth, eds., Paul and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(New York: Crossroad, 1990); J. H. Charlesworth, ed., John and the Dead Sea Scrolls (New 
York: Crossroad, 1990). These two books appeared originally in 1968 and 1972 and there- 
fore do not cope with the more recently published fragments that would be pertinent. 
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A.D.°° The contents of the Scrolls, biblical, intertestamental, and sectarian, 
reveal that they come from people of Judea who were thoroughly Jewish. 
The Scrolls were not written by Christians, and they have to be accorded 
their proper place in Jewish history. 

Chaim Potok in his foreword to Lawrence H. Schiffman’s book Re- 
claiming the Dead Sea Scrolls complains about the popular notion “that the 
scrolls were relevant only to the study of nascent Christianity. Very few con- 
ceived of them as a window onto early rabbinic Judaism.”?! In his book, 
Schiffman himself has rightly sought to reclaim the genuine Jewish heritage 
for the Qumran Scrolls. His book “aims to correct a fundamental misreading 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” because not enough of their contribution to the “his- 
tory of Judaism” has been considered.** Consequently, anyone who fails to 
recognize this fundamental character of the Scrolls is making a big mistake. It 
is the mistake of those who have attempted to interpret the texts as Christian 
or Jewish Christian.*3 For these scrolls fill in details about the history of Pal- 
estinian Judaism between the Hasmonean dynasty and the time of Rabbi 
Judah the Prince, the codifier of the Mishnah. Schiffman calls the Scrolls 
“documents of various groups of Second Temple Jews whose writings were 
assembled by a particular sect inhabiting the Qumran settlement during the 
Hasmonean and Herodian periods, about 135 B.c.£.-68 c.E.>4 With such a 
description one cannot cavil; nor can one find fault with much of what 
Schiffman has written about how the Qumran scrolls fit into the history of 
Judaism of those periods, but the further question of “the Background of 
Christianity” and the contribution that the Scrolls make to it is still a legiti- 
mate question, which should not be ignored. Chapter 2 will briefly survey 
that contribution. 

Part of the reason why Schiffman writes as he does is that so many of 
the early publications of the Scrolls were entrusted to Christian scholars: 
three of the seven major texts of Qumran Cave 1; all the other fragments of 


30. See R. de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy 1959; London: Oxford University, 1973). This was unfortunately only a 
preliminary report, and de Vaux died before he could publish the definitive report. The re- 
port is now being published; see J.-B. Humbert and A. Chambon, Fouilles de Khirbet 
Qumrdn et de Ain Feshkha I(Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus, series archaeologica 
1; Fribourg: Editions Universitaires; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994). 

Cf. E.-M. Laperrousaz, Qoumran: LEtablissement essénien des bords de la Mer Morte: 
Histoire et archéologie du site (Paris: Picard, 1976). 

31. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, xi. 

32. Ibid., xiii. 

33. E.g., Barbara Thiering and Robert H. Eisenman; see n. 17 above. 

34. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, xiii. 
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Cave 1; volumes 1-7, 9, and 12-13 in the DJD series; and the Enoch fragments 
of Cave 4. These Christian scholars were not always acquainted with or suffi- 
ciently attuned to the later rabbinic literature to make the requisite compari- 
sons or to show the connections. 

It must be recalled, however, that a political situation was largely re- 
sponsible for the initial assignment of the texts. Cave 1 was discovered in 
1947, in what was then the British Mandate of Palestine. The Mandate came 
to an end in May 1948, and shortly thereafter the Arab-Jewish War erupted. 
The State of Israel came into being, and when a truce was finally negotiated, 
the so-called West Bank came under the control of the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan (1949-1967). When further caves (2-11) were discovered between 
1952 and 1956, the Scrolls and fragments were discovered in the Jordanian- 
controlled West Bank, and not in Israel. The fragments, especially of Qumran 
Cave 4, were brought to the Palestine Archaeological Museum in East Jerusa- 
lem for study, where the great jigsaw puzzle was assembled between 1953 and 
1960, from which ultimately came about 820 fragmentary texts. From 1949 to 
1967 it was impossible for any Jew to come to East Jerusalem, where the Mu- 
seum was. So no Jewish scholar could become a member of the international 
and interconfessional team that was set up to handle the jigsaw puzzle. East 
Jerusalem was cut off from West Jerusalem and from Israel by a mined no- 
man’s-land and high stone walls. That is why Christian scholars, who could 
read Hebrew and Aramaic, came to dominate the study and publication of 
the Qumran Cave 4 fragments.*> In addition to the glory that that work 
brought them, they have had to shoulder the ignominy of the incredible delay 
they caused in the publication of this important material. 

Now in more recent times Jewish scholars, among them Schiffman him- 
self, have been brought into the study and publication of the remaining frag- 
ments of Qumran Cave 4. Now one can finally get the necessary directives for 
the proper understanding of the relation of the Scrolls to rabbinic literature 
of the third and later centuries. One must not, however, think that the Scrolls 
are part of rabbinic literature. There is no rabbinic literature that comes to us 
from the Jast pre-Christian century or from the first two Christian centu- 
ries,>° or that is needed for the proper understanding of the Scrolls of this pe- 
riod of Judaism. Moreover, the Qumran Scrolls come from a form of Judaism 


35. [ myself worked in the Scrollery of the Palestine Archaeological Museum from 
July 1957 to July 1958 and began the concordance of nonbiblical texts of Cave 4. The con- 
cordance work was later continued by R. E. Brown (1958-59) and W. G. Oxtoby (1959-60). 

36. With the possible exception that a form of the Megillat Ta‘anit comes from the 
early second century, ca. a.D. 100. 
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that is different from that of the rabbinic tradition, a difference that must be 
respected. 

Even when full recognition is given to the Scrolls as Jewish writings, 
however, there is still plenty of room for recognizing the pertinence that they 
have to nascent Christianity. This is an aspect of the discovery of the Scrolls 
that cannot be neglected either. Hence one must not ignore the wholly Jewish 
nature of the Scrolls and also their pertinence to nascent Christianity. For 
they provide new light on the Judean matrix of the New Testament, a light 
that was not available before 1947. 

In this regard, I must cite some of the writings of Geza Vermes about Je- 
sus of Nazareth.*” He has often used the Qumran Scrolls and fragments in his 
writings on Jesus, but he has also extrapolated information from the rabbinic 
literature of later centuries in a questionable fashion. 

Another pitfall to avoid is that of Norman Golb of the University of 
Chicago, who denies the identification of Khirbet Qumran with any Jewish 
community center (let alone an Essene one) and believes that the site repre- 
sents rather the remains of a (Herodian) fort. He further maintains that the 
Scrolls and fragments found in the various Qumran caves were actually de- 
posits of books brought from various libraries in Jerusalem, possibly from the 
Temple itself.*® He even claims that his interpretation of the Scrolls depends 
on evidence from the so-called Copper Scroll of Qumran Cave 3, which men- 
tions the hiding of séparim, “books, writings.”?° 

That some of the Scrolls and fragments discovered in the Qumran caves 
were copied by Jewish scribes outside of the Qumran scriptorium creates no 


37. See his Jesus the Jew: A Historian’s Reading of the Gospels (London: Collins, 
1973); idem, Jesus and the World of Judaism (London: SCM, 1983); and especially his arti- 
cle “Jewish Studies and New Testament Interpretation,” JJS 31 (1980) 1-17. Cf. J. A. 
Fitzmyer, “Problems of the Semitic Background of the New Testament,” in The Yahweh/ 
Baal Confrontation and Other Studies in Biblical Literature and Archaeology: Essays in Hon- 
our of Emmett Willard Hamrick (ed. J. M. O’Brien and F. L. Horton, Jr.; Studies in the Bible 
and Early Christianity 35; Lewiston: Mellen Biblical Press, 1995) 80-93. 

38. See N. Golb, Who Wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls? The Search for the Secret of Qumran 
(New York: Scribner, 1995). Cf. his earlier articles: “Dead Sea Scrolls: A New Perspective,” 
American Scholar 58 (1989) 177-207; idem, “Khirbet Qumran and the Manuscripts of the 
Judaean Wilderness: Observations on the Logic of Their Investigation,” JNES 49 (1990) 
103-14; idem, “The Freeing of the Scrolls and Its Aftermath,” QC 2/1 (1992) 3-25; idem, 
“The Qumran-Essene Hypothesis: A Fiction of Scholarship,” ChrC 109 (1992) 1138-43; 
idem, “The Major Anomalies in the Qumran-Sectarian Theory and Their Resolution,” QC 
2/3 (1993) 161-82. 

39. See 3Q15 8:3. Cf. M. Baillet, J. T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les ‘Petites Grottes’ de 
Qumran (DJD 3; Oxford: Clarendon, 1962) 292. 
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problem. After all, some of the biblical texts and much of the intertestamental 
Jewish literature could well have been copied elsewhere and brought to 
Qumran by Essenes who would merely have read and studied them there. The 
non-Qumzran provenience of some Scrolls does not constitute a major obsta- 
cle to the identification of the Qumran community as Essene or of Khirbet 
Qumran as an Essene community center. What was copied at Qumran itself 
would have been mainly the sectarian literature of the Essenes, even if they 
did at times also copy other material, biblical or intertestamental. Emanuel 
Tov has detected a Qumran system of writing, copying, and orthography, 
which must not be ignored either.*° The evidence seems to show that trained 
scribes were indeed copying texts according to a definite method, and the 
copying was undoubtedly done at the scriptorium of Qumran, which Roland 
de Vaux identified in his excavation of Khirbet Qumran. What bearing the 
Golb thesis would have on the study of early Christianity and of the New Tes- 
tament might still have to be discussed, even if one were to accord his thesis 
any validity, which I do not.4! 

A different problem is posed by the Greek texts of Qumran Cave 7. 
From that cave came no fragments in Hebrew or Aramaic, but nineteen tiny 
fragments written in Greek. Scholars are aware of the attempt of the Spanish 
Jesuit José O'Callaghan to interpret 7Q4-10 as fragmentary copies of New 
Testament texts.** Although most New Testament interpreters have been re- 
luctant to agree with O'Callaghan, the German scholar Carsten P. Thiede has 
supported him, especially in the identification of 7Q5 as a fragmentary copy 
of the Gospel of Mark.*3 This question will be treated more fully in Chapter 2, 


40. See E. Tov, “Scribal Practices Reflected in the Texts from the Judaean Desert,” in 
Flint and VanderKam, eds., The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years, \:403-29; and his earlier 
article, “Hebrew Biblical Manuscripts from the Judaean Desert: Their Contribution to 
Textual Criticism,” JJS 39 (1988) 5-37; reprinted in slightly revised form in Jewish Civiliza- 
tion in the Hellenistic-Roman Period (ed. S. Talmon; Philadelphia: Trinity Press Interna- 
tional, 1991) 107-37. 

41. See my dissent in “Scroll Origins: An Exchange on the Qumran Hypothesis,” 
ChrC 110/10 (March 24-31, 1993) 326-29. 

42. Beginning with “;Paptiros neotestamentarios en la cueva 7 de Qumran?” Bib 53 
(1972) 91-100; translated into English by W. L. Holladay, supplement to JBL 91/2 (1972) 
1-14. Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, DSSMPTS, 168-72. 

43. See C. P. Thiede, The Earliest Gospel Manuscript? The Qumran Papyrus 7Q5 and 
Its Significance for New Testament Studies (Carlisle, Cumbria: Paternoster, 1992); idem, 
“7Q — Eine Riickkehr zu den neutestamentlichen Papyrusfragmenten in der siebenten 
Hohle von Qumran,” Bib 65 (1984) 538-59; idem, Jésus selon Matthieu: La nouvelle 
datation du papyrus Magdalen d’Oxford et Vorigine des Evangiles: Examen et discussion des 
derniéres objections scientifiques (Paris: Frangois-Xavier de Guibert, 1996), esp. chap. 8. 
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but if there were any truth in such a claim, what would one have to say about 
the relation of Qumran Cave 7 fragments to early Christianity? At the mo- 
ment, this issue is among the perils of considering Qumran fragments as con- 
taining New Testament writings. 

These, then, are some of the risks that one must be aware of when 
studying the relation of the Dead Sea Scrolls to early Christianity. All of them 
affect the methodology that one employs in the study of the Scrolls. 
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CHAP ER -2 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Early Christianity 


In the first chapter I caJled attention to the book of Lawrence H. Schiffman, 
Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls,! in which he “aims to correct a fundamental 
misreading of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” because not enough of the contribution 
of the scrolls to the “history of Judaism” has been considered.? The subtitle of 
Schiffman’s book mentions “the Background of Christianity,” but apart from 
scattered references to items in the Scrolls that impinge on Christianity or 
certain Christian tenets, he has devoted no formal discussion to that back- 
ground. This, then, is the topic to which I now turn. J do this, not because I 
want to play down the contribution that the discovery of the Scrolls and frag- 
ments have made to the study of ancient Judaism and its history. The Scrolls 
are tremendously important for that history, and we are constantly learning 
more about it as fragments continue to be published and interpreted, espe- 
cially as they reveal the antecedents of the rabbinic form of Judaism and help 
fill in a gap that has long existed in our knowledge between the end of the Old 
Testament and the beginning of rabbinic literature, roughly between the time 
of the early Hasmonean kings and Rabbi Judah the Prince, the compiler of 
the Mishnah (ca. a.p. 200). 

There is still room, however, for the study of the impact that these im- 


1. L. H. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls: The History of Judaism, the Back- 
ground of Christianity, the Lost Library of Qumran (Philadelphia/Jerusalem: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society, 1994; reprinted in ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1995). See the review of 
Schiffman’s book by J. J. Collins, DSD 2 (1995) 244-47. 

2. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, xiii. 
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portant documents have made on our knowledge of the Palestinian Jewish 
matrix of early Christianity, which began in that same area of ancient Judea. 
This, then, is the topic that I should like to survey here briefly. I shal] make my 
further remarks under three headings: John the Baptist, Jesus of Nazareth, 
and the writings of the New Testament. 


John the Baptist 


In none of the roughly 820 fragmentary or complete manuscripts from the 
eleven Qumran caves is there mention of the ancient Palestinian Jew about 
whom we have learned from the New Testament, John the Baptist.* The Jew- 
ish historian Flavius Josephus, who lived during the time that the New Testa- 
ment was being written, also tells us about “John called the Baptist.” Josephus 
knew of John as a preacher who urged people “to join in baptism” and whom 
Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, “sent as a prisoner to Machaerus” and 
had “put to death.”4 Yet there is nothing about this Jewish precursor of Jesus 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls, at least so far. 


3. This question has been discussed before, but not always with apposite arguments. 
See, e.g., O. Betz, “Was John the Baptist an Essene?” BRev 6/6 (1990) 18-25. Cf. H. Burg- 
mann, “John the Baptist Was an Essene!” in Mogilany 1989: Papers on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Offered in Memory of Jean Carmignac: Part I. General Research on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Qumran and the New Testament, the Present State of Qumranology (ed. Z. J. Kapera; Cra- 
cow: Enigma, 1993) 131-37; H. Lichtenberger, “Johannes der Taufer und die Texte von 
Quonran,” ibid., 139-52; idem, “Reflections on the History of John the Baptist’s Commu- 
nities,” Folia orientalia 25 (1988) 45-49; H. Stegemann, Die Essener, Qumran, Johannes der 
Téufer und Jesus: Ein Sachbuch (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1993) 292-313, available in 
English as The Library of Qumran: On the Essenes, Qumran, John the Baptist, and Jesus 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998) 211-27; J. E. Taylor, “John the Baptist and the Essenes,” 
JJS47 (1996) 356-85; eadem, The Immerser: John the Baptist within Second Temple Judaism 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997) 15-48. 

4. Ant. 18.5.2 §116-19. Josephus’s text reads: 


Some of the Jews thought that Herod’s army had been destroyed by God and that he 
had been justly punished because of the execution of John called the Baptist. For 
Herod put to death this good man, who was exhorting Jews to live upright lives, in 
dealing justly with one another and submitting devoutly to God, and to join in 
baptism (baptism6 synienai). Indeed, it seemed to John that even this washing 
would not be acceptable as a pardon for sins, but only as a purification for the body, 
unless the soul had previously been cleansed through upright conduct. When still 
others joined the crowds around him, because they were quite enthusiastic in listen- 
ing to his words, Herod became frightened that such persuasiveness with the people 
might lead to some uprising; for it seemed that they might go to any length on his 
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The question, however, always rises: Could John have spent some of his 
youth as a candidate for membership in or as a member of the Essene com- 
munity of Qumran? My answer to that question is yes, as a plausible hypothe- 
sis, one that ] cannot prove, and one that cannot be disproved. 

Reasons for considering it a plausible hypothesis are the following 
seven: 

1. The Gospel of Luke depicts John as a child born of elderly parents, 
“who lived out in the desert until the day that he was manifested to Israel” 
(1:80). Luke also says that a “message came from God to John, the son of 
Zechariah, in the desert” (3:2), and that message has to be understood as the 
turning point in his career, no matter what he had been doing before it. In my 
view, John then broke off from the Essenes of Qumran, with whom he had 
been living for some time, to go forth and preach a “baptism of repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins” (3:3). Part of the reason for interpreting the Lucan 
text in this way is that John, though born into a priestly family, is never por- 
trayed in any of the Gospels as serving in the Jerusalem Temple, as did his fa- 
ther Zechariah (Luke 1:5). After the death of his elderly parents, John might 
have been adopted by the Essenes, who according to Josephus were wont to 
take “other men’s children, while yet pliable and docile... and mold them ac- 
cording to their own ways.”® 

2. Josephus tells that he himself had spent time as a youth among the 
Essenes.® John’s connection with the Essenes of Qumran would have likewise 
been temporary, until he was called by God to another task. 

3. In all four Gospels, Isa 40:3, “the voice of one crying out in the wil- 
derness,” is used to explain why John is in the desert (Mark 1:3; Matt 3:3; Luke 
3:3-6; John 1:23). Yet that very text of Isaiah is used in an Essene rule book, 
the Manual of Discipline, to explain why the community is in the desert: 
“.. to go into the desert to prepare there the way of HIM, as it is written, 
‘Make ready in the desert the way of .... [four dots = Yahweh]; make straight 
in the wilderness a path for our God’ This means the study of the Law” (1QS 
8:12-16). The way to be prepared for God’s coming is different: for the 
Essenes it meant the study of the Law; for John it was a preparation for his 


advice. So before any new incident might stem from him, Herod considered it far 
better to seize John in advance and do away with him, rather than wait for an up- 
heaval, become involved in a difficult situation, and regret it. As a result of this sus- 
picion of Herod, John was sent as a prisoner to Machaerus . . . and there was put to 
death. This made the Jews believe that the destruction of Herod’s army was a vindi- 
cation of this man by God who saw fit to punish Herod. 


5. J.W. 2.8.2 §120. 
6. Life 2 §10-11. 
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ministry of baptizing for the forgiveness of sins. The common use of Isa 40:3, 
explaining why both the Essenes and John were in the desert, could of course 
be a sheer coincidence, but when it is considered with the other factors, it be- 
comes significant. 

4. Before the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, John’s baptism was of- 
ten explained as a ritual washing derived from the baptism of proselytes 
among the Jews.’ That explanation, however, often raised more problems 
than it solved, mainly because there is so little evidence for the existence of 
proselyte baptism in the first century of the Christian era. John’s baptism, 
however, is now better explained as a development of the ritual washings of 
the Essene community. The excavated remains of the Qumran community 
center have several cisterns and a few miqwa’ét, “baths,” for the ritual wash- 
ing of community members. The Essene Manual of Discipline, when it re- 
fers to ritual washing, speaks of it as a way of entering the covenanted life of 
the community. “To enter the Covenant” is to turn from one’s sin, to “enter 
into water,’ and thus become a member. “One shall not enter the water to 
partake of the pure meal of holy men, for they shall not be cleansed unless 
they repent of their wickedness; for unclean are all who transgress His 
word” (1QS 5:13-14).8 Such Essene washings were not unique, initiatory, or 
not-to-be-repeated (as Christian baptism eventually came to be described), 
but neither was John’s baptism. He apparently would administer his bap- 
tism for the forgiveness of sins to any Jew who would come to him, and as 
often as one would come. 

5. When John preached his baptism, he spoke of it as a baptism of water, 
but referred to another, coming baptism of “spirit and fire” (Luke 3:16). The 
mention of water, fire, and spirit also has a remarkable parallel in the Essene 
Manual of Discipline, which speaks of God “purging by His truth all the deeds 
of human beings, refining [i.e., by fire] for Himself some of mankind to re- 
move every spirit from their flesh, to cleanse them with a holy Spirit, and 
sprinkle them with a Spirit of truth like purifying water” (1QS 4:20-21). Here 
one finds “water, “holy Spirit,” “Spirit of truth,” and “refining” as elements of 
God’s activity as He purges this community. This sounds very much like ele- 


7. See H. H. Rowley, “Jewish Proselyte Baptism and the Baptism of John,” HUCA 15 
(1940) 313-34. Cf. T. M. Taylor, “The Beginnings of Jewish Proselyte Baptism,” NTS 2 
(1955-56) 193-98; D. C. Smith, “Jewish Proselyte Baptism and the Baptism of John,” ResQ 
25 (1982) 13-32; K. Pusey, “Jewish Proselyte Baptism,” ExpTim 95 (1983-84) 141-45. 

8. See also 1QS 3:3-5: “He shall not be counted among the perfect; he shall neither 
be purified by expiation nor cleansed by purifying waters: Unclean, unclean shall he be, as 
long as he despises the precepts of God, without being instructed in the community of His 
counsel.” 
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ments of John’s preaching about his own baptism and that of the coming 
“more powerful” one (Jesus). 

6. Still another Essene rule book, the Damascus Document, says, “He 
made known to them his holy Spirit through his Messiah(s)” (CD 2:12). This 
text provides a Palestinian background for John speaking of Jesus, the Mes- 
siah, as the bearer of the Spirit (especially in the Lucan Gospel). 

7. Finally, for what it is worth, an ancient tradition about John baptizing 
along the banks of the Jordan River points to a spot that was within walking 
distance of Khirbet Qumran, the Essene community site.? 

These are, then, reasons that have made interpreters of the Qumran 
Scrolls think that John, the son of the priest Zechariah, may well have spent 
some of his youth among the Essenes of Qumran. None of the reasons is so 
cogent that it convinces absolutely, but the ensemble of them makes it at least 
a plausible hypothesis that he did so. Not even John’s descent from a priestly 
family, which served according to what the Qumran Essenes considered a 
tainted temple service,!° militates against the hypothesis that John had been 
adopted by Essenes of Qumran and had lived among them for a time. 


Jesus of Nazareth 


If one can thus make out a plausible case for John the Baptist, what about Je- 
sus of Nazareth, the founder of Christianity? One realizes today that Jesus 
himself was not a Christian, in the sense in which that term came to be used 
later on. He was a Jew, a native of Palestine, but did he have any connection 
with the Qumran community? So far he is not mentioned in any of the 820 
fragmentary texts, just as the Baptist is not. One reason for the lack of men- 
tion of either of them is that most of the Qumran texts were composed and 
even copied in the last two pre-Christian centuries,!! well before John or Je- 
sus was born. 

Moreover, in the case of Jesus there are simply no reasons similar to 
those just presented for John the Baptist and his connection with the Essenes 
of Qumran. Jesus, a Palestinian Jew, began his ministry on the heels of John, 


9. See C. Kopp, The Holy Places of the Gospels (New York: Herder and Herder, 1963) 
99-105; D. Baldi, Enchiridion locorum sanctorum: Documenta s. Evangelii loca respicientia 
(Jerusalem: Franciscan Press, 1955) 169-88. 

10. See 1QpHab 9:4-10 for a criticism of the Jewish priests serving the Temple in Je- 
rusalem. 

11. See Chapter 1 above, p. 6 for the paleographic and radiocarbon dating of the 
Qumran fragments. 
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but nothing similar can be lined up to establish a connection of him with the 
Essene community of Qumran. 

Did Jesus know of the Qumran Essenes? Presumably he did, but 
strangely enough the Gospel tradition presents him in debate or controversy 
with Pharisees and Sadducees, but never with Essenes, who are, moreover, 
never mentioned in the New Testament. Some interpreters have suggested 
that one or other saying of Jesus may refer to Essenes. For instance, in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount Jesus says, “You have heard that it was said [to your ances- 
tors], “You shall love your neighbor and hate your enemy’” (Matt 5:43). To 
love one’s neighbor is found in Lev 19:18, but one looks in vain in the Old 
Testament for the hatred of one’s enemy. To what would the latter part of Je- 
sus’ saying have referred? Now in the Manual of Discipline, one reads that 
Qumran community members were “to love all sons of light . . . and hate all 
the sons of darkness” (1QS 1:9-10). “Sons of light” was a designation of the 
members of the community; all other Jews and outsiders were “sons of dark- 
ness,’ and so to be hated. Or again, Jesus’ saying about “those who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom” (Matt 19:12) has been inter- 
preted as an allusion to the celibate Essenes of Qumran, about whom both 
Josephus and Pliny the Elder have reported.!* Moreover, Jesus’ prohibition of 
divorce may also echo the Essene prohibition of it.!? Such sayings of Jesus 
may reflect, indeed, Essene practices or tenets, but there is no way of being 
certain that these sayings actually referred to the Essenes of Qumran, and 
there is no evidence that Jesus ever visited the Qumran community center or 
spent time there. 

This lack of evidence has to be emphasized in light of the allegations of 
Barbara Thiering, an Australian interpreter of the Scrolls, who claims that the 
Essene mode of interpreting Scripture found in some Scrolls supplies the key 
to decoding the New Testament itself. According to her, John the Baptist was 
the community’s “Teacher of Righteousness,” and Jesus the “Wicked Priest,” 
titles used in sectarian Qumran writings for the leader of the community and 
the chief of its opponents. In her latest book, Jesus and the Riddle of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Unlocking the Secrets of His Life Story,'4 Thiering goes so far as to 
maintain that Jesus was born at Qumran, crucified at Qumran, secretly re- 
vived at the Dead Sea, and eventually wed to a woman bishop, from whom he 


12. See Josephus, J. W. 2.8.2 $120 (but cf. 2.8.13 §160-61); Pliny, Naturalis Historia 
5.15.73. 

13. See my article, “The Matthean Divorce Texts and Some New Palestinian Evi- 
dence,” TS 37 (1976) 197-226; reprinted in slightly revised form in TAG, 79-111. 

14. (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1992). 
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had children and with whom he lived to a ripe old age. All of which is sheer 
“hokum” — to borrow the word that Time magazine used of her thesis.!® 


Writings of the New Testament 


Although the Qumran Scrolls provide information that may help to explain 
the background of John the Baptist but practically nothing about Jesus and 
his background or ministry, interpreters have nevertheless discovered many 
striking details in the Scrolls that shed light on the New Testament writings. 
All of its twenty-seven books were composed in Greek, and almost al] of them 
in places outside of Palestine; yet many items in those Greek writings have 
been illumined by these new Hebrew and Aramaic scrolls discovered at 
Qumran. Even though none of them refers to anything Christian or mentions 
any Christians, they do give us firsthand evidence of the Palestinian Jewish 
matrix from which ideas and phrases found in these Christian writings 
emerged and to which they are related. 

After all, Jesus of Nazareth, a Palestinian Jew, taught and preached in 
Aramaic, and probably spoke some Greek.!® Christianity, the movement that 
is traced back to him, is rooted in his Palestinian ministry. What is recorded 
in the Greek New Testament represents various forms of a recollection of his 
words and his deeds, along with an early Christian interpretation of them and 
of his meaning for humanity. So the Scrolls, in bringing to light contempo- 
rary evidence of such Palestinian Jewish ideas and phrases, have had a re- 
markable impact on our understanding of the record compiled about Jesus in 
the New Testament and on the interpretation of him there. 

Before I descend to details, | must mention two issues that have sur- 
faced at times, but that are merely distractions. The first of these concerns 
Qumran Cave 7, from which nineteen Greek fragments were recovered, and 


15. For reactions to this book of Thiering, see D. Peterson, “The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Again,” BH 28/3 (1992) 87-90; cf. O. Betz, “Peschermethode und Jesusroman,” QC 5/1 
(1995) 23-30; D. M. Paton, “An Evaluation of the Hypothesis of Barbara Thiering concern- 
ing Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” ibid., 31-45; G. O’Collins, Tablet 246/2 (26 September 
1992) 1184-86; W. Wink, Critical Review of Books in Religion 6 (1993) 298-30]; R. A. 
Burridge, Sewanee Theological Review 36 (1993) 435-39; H. Shanks, BARev 18/5 (1992) 69- 
70; G. FE Snyder, Chicago Theological Seminary Register 83 (1993) 69-70. See also J. H. 
Charlesworth, ed., Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Doubleday, 1992). 

16. See my article, “Did Jesus Speak Greek?” BARev 18/5 (1992) 58-63, 76-77; re- 
printed in Approaches to the Bible: The Best of Bible Review. Volume I: Composition, Trans- 
mission and Language (ed. H. Minkoff; Washington, D.C.: Biblical Archaeology Society, 
1994) 253-64, 343-46. 
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none in Hebrew or Aramaic. I have already alluded to it briefly above in 
Chapter 1, but more has to be said about it. Two of the fragments of Cave 7 
were identified as Old Testament texts in Greek: Exod 28:4-7 and a variant 
of the Epistle of Jeremiah 43-44.!7 The other seventeen fragments, however, 
proved at first to be unidentifiable. In 1972 a Spanish Jesuit named José 
O'Callaghan claimed that some of these were fragments of New Testament 
passages: specifically 7Q4 a copy of | Tim 3:16—4:3 and 7Q5 a copy of Mark 
6:52-53. In the latter case O’Callaghan maintained that the fragment 
showed that Mark’s Gospel was already in existence about a.p. 50.!8 Yet 
apart from a handful of followers, especially the German scholar Carsten P. 
Thiede, the identification of O’Callaghan has fallen on deaf scholarly ears.!9 
The trouble is that the fragments are so tiny and contain so few Greek let- 
ters that they can be identified with almost anything. Computers and spe- 
cial photographing techniques have been employed, and all the pros and 
cons have been gathered in a German book entitled Christen und Christ- 
liches in Qumran?° The most interesting item in this publication is the en- 
larged photograph produced by the Division of Identification and Forensic 
Science of the Investigations Department of the Israeli National Police on 
12 April 1992.”) At first sight, it seemed to confirm O’Callaghan’s reading of 
a word on line 2 of the fragment as auton, with traces of a final N, which 
scholars had earlier contested. Consequently, as might have been expected, 


17. This is actually vv. 43-44 of chap. 6 of the deuterocanonical book of Baruch. For 
both Greek texts, see M. Baillet et al., Les ‘petites grottes’ de Qumran (DJD 3; Oxford: Clar- 
endon, 1962) 142-43. 

18. See J. O'Callaghan, “;Papiros neotestamentarios en la cueva 7 de Qumran?” Bib 
53 (1972) 91-100; translated by W. L. Holladay as “New Testament Papyriin Qumran Cave 
7?” Supplement to JBL 91/2 (1972) 1-14. Cf. J. O'Callaghan, Los papiros griegos de la cueva 
7 de Qumran (BAC 353; Madrid: Editorial Catélica, 1974). 

19. See C. P. Thiede, The Earliest Gospel Manuscript? The Qumran Papyrus 7Q5 and 
Its Significance for New Testament Studies (Exeter: Paternoster, 1992). For further bibliog- 
raphy on the topic, see DSSMPTS, 168-72. 

20. See B. Mayer, ed., Christen und Christliches in Qumran? (Eichstiatter Studien n.s. 
32; Regensburg: Pustet, 1992). Cf. L. Stuckenbruck, QC 2/3 (1993) 195-97; K. Backhaus, 
“Qumran und die Urchristen: Zu einem neueren Diskussionsbeitrag,” TG/ 83 (1993) 364- 
68. 

21. Mayer, ed., Christen und Christliches, 243. See also the explanatory article of C. P. 
Thiede, “Bericht tiber die kriminaltechnische Untersuchung des Fragments 7Q5 in Jerusa- 
lem,” ibid., 239-45. Thiede speaks of a letter (of 12 December 1990) received from A. R. 
Millard in Liverpool, England, who reported that O’Callaghan’s reading of the combina- 
tion of letters on the five lines, when searched out electronically on a computer using the 
entire corpus of Greek literature, resulted in identifying “fiir 7Q5 nur Mk 6,52-53” (ibid., 
240 {his italics]). 
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O'Callaghan has reiterated his contention,”* and Thiede has pursued the 
matter still further.?? The scholarly world, however, remains unconvinced.”4 
The last word has not yet been uttered on the identification of 7Q5, and so 
it is at the moment a distracting item. 

If this confirmed reading were to prove acceptable, and if a fragment of 
Mark was indeed found in Qumran Cave 7, what does that say about all the 
rest of the fragments of that cave? In itself, the identification of 7Q5 as 
Marcan would not be impossible, because many scholars have held that the 
Marcan Gospel was composed as early as a.D. 65, that is, a short time prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. If a copy of that Gospel had been brought from 
Rome or Italy, where many think the Marcan Gospel was composed, to Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem in a year or so thereafter, it could have become the property 
of Jerusalem Christians who may have wanted to store it for safekeeping in a 
cave used by Essene friends, when they realized the coming of the siege of Je- 
rusalem by the Romans. 

It is usually thought that the Essene community’s center at Khirbet 
Qumran was destroyed in the summer of a.p. 68, and one usually judges that 
the caves would have contained their deposits by that time. That would mean 


22. See J. O'Callaghan, “Sobre el papiro de Marcos en Qumran,” FilNeot 5 (1992) 
191-97; idem, “L'Ipotético papiro di Marco a Qumran,” CivCatt 143/2 (1992) 464-73; 
idem, Los primeros testimonios del Nuevo Testamento: Papirologia neotestamentaria 
(Cérdoba: Ediciones el Almendo, 1995) 95-145. 

23. See now C. P. Thiede, “Greek Qumran Fragment 7Q5: Possibilities and Impossi- 
bilities,” Bib 75 (1994) 394-98; idem, Jésus selon Matthieu: La nouvelle datation du papyrus 
Magdalen d’Oxford et Vorigine des Evangiles: Examen et discussion des derniéres objections 
scientifiques (Paris: Frangois-Xavier de Guibert, 1996) 101-18. 

24. Part of the trouble is that Thiede has now joined to his campaign for 7Q5 as a 
Marcan fragment another claim about an alleged first-century fragment of Matthew's 
Gospel. Two parts of it are found in the Library of Magdalen College, Oxford, and in Bar- 
celona. This claim, too, scholars are again quite reluctant to admit, because those frag- 
ments of Matthew have always been dated to the late second century a.p. See now G. N. 
Stanton, Gospel Truth? New Light on Jesus and the Gospels (Valley Forge, Penn.: Trinity 
Press International, 1995) 11-48. 

See the more recent criticism of M.-E. Boismard, “A propos de 7Q5 et Mc 6,52-53,” 
RB 102 (1995) 585-88; P. Grelot, “Note sur les propositions du Pr Carsten Peter Thiede,” 
RB 102 (1995) 589-91; E. Puech, “Des fragments grecs de la grotte 7 et le Nouveau Testa- 
ment? 7Q4 et 7Q5, et le Papyrus Magdalen grec 17 = po4” RB 102 (1995) 570-84. It now 
appears that several of these Greek fragments are part of a translation of 1 Enoch in Greek; 
see E. Puech, “Notes sur les fragments grecs du manuscrit 7Q4 = 1 Hénoch 103 et 105,” RB 
103 (1996) 592-600; E. A. Muro, Jr., “The Greek Fragments of Enoch from Qumran Cave 7 
(7Q4, 7Q8, & 7Q12 = 7QEn gr = Enoch 103:3-4, 7-8),” RevQ 18 (1997) 307-12; E. Puech, 
“Sept fragments grecs de la Lettre d’Hénoch (1 Hén 100, 103 et 105) dans la grotte 7 de 
Qumran (= 7QHéngr),” RevQ 18 (1997) 313-23. 
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that sometime between a.p. 65 and the summer of a.p. 68 a copy of the 
Marcan Gospel came to Cave 7.*° How did it get there? Was it brought by Je- 
rusalem Christians to their Essene neighbors’ cave near Khirbet Qumran? Or 
was it brought by Essenes from Jerusalem? Who knows? The problem would 
become even more acute if one were to insist on the date of the composition 
of the Marcan Gospel as a.p. 70, as many do, or later! One realizes today how 
hypothetical this problem of identification really is. 

If one could admit that 7Q5 were indeed a fragment of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark, what must be said about 7Q4, which O’Callaghan has iden- 
tified as 1 Tim 3:16; 4:1, 3276 That a copy of a Pastoral Epistle should be found 
in a Qumran Cave prior to A.D. 68 is problematic indeed! 

What evidence is there, however, that would negate or gainsay a deposit 
of Christian scrolls in Cave 7 at a period later than a.p. 68? The so-called Cop- 
per Scroll (3Q15) is a case in point. Its text mentions sixty-four hiding places 
where treasures have been buried, and it was written in a form of Hebrew that 
is not the same as that of most of the Qumran Hebrew texts, especially the 
sectarian writings. It has been dated by its chief editor, J. T. Milik, to ca. a.p. 
100.?7 So the question has been asked whether it might have been deposited 
in Cave 3 sometime after a.p. 70. If so, then why could not Christian texts 
have been deposited in Cave 7 after a.D. 68? 

The other distracting issue is the interpretation of Qumran texts as Jew- 
ish Christian. This interpretation has been proposed by Robert H. Eisenman 
of California State University at Riverside, who in more recent times has had 
access to a previously unknown collection of official photographs of Qumran 
Cave 4 texts. Eventually, Eisenman became one of the editors of A Facsimile 
Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls,?® a photographic reproduction of 1,785 plates 
of fragmentary texts from Qumran Cave 4. Eisenman then claimed that 
among this newly released material was a fragment that “refers to the execu- 
tion of a Messianic leader” and that this text has to do “with Christian origins 


25. It should be noted that Cave 7 was hollowed out in antiquity in the southern 
edge of the plateau on which the community center, Khirbet Qumran, was located. Unfor- 
tunately, even more of it has crumbled into the wadi below since its discovery in 1952, and 
today one can only see where the cave once was. So little remains of that area that all recent 
calls for a fresh reexamination of the cave or further excavation of it seem doomed to fail- 
ure. J visited the site in June 1993. 

26. See C. P. Thiede, “Bericht,” 241 (with an enlarged photograph of the fragment). 

27. See Baillet et al., Les ‘petites grottes’ de Qumran, 217: “lécriture .. . ‘hérodienne 
évoluée’. . . entre 30 et 130 apres J.-C., en chiffres ronds, avec préférence pour la seconde 
moitié de cette période.” 

28. Prepared with an Introduction and Index, with J. M. Robinson (2 vols.; Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Biblical Archaeology Society, 1991). 
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in Palestine.2? Newspaper reports said that he had found a “Jesus-like mes- 
siah .. . in scrolls.”°° This claim, however, turned out to be only another mis- 
interpreted text, suiting a pattern of several years of Eisenman’s publications, 
in which he has been maintaining that the Qumran Teacher of Righteousness 
was James, who is called “the brother of the Lord” (Gal 1:19); that the Wicked 
Priest was Ananos, the son of the high priest Annas, who put James to death; 
and that the “Man of the Lie” was the Apostle Paul. Still more recently, 
Eisenman has published (along with Michael O. Wise) a book entitled, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered: The First Complete Translation and Interpretation 
of 50 Key Documents Withheld for over 35 Years.*! This book too made head- 
lines, for, despite its subtitle, close to twenty-five of the fifty texts had been 
published earlier, and some were based on questionable sources (e.g., hand- 
outs at scholarly meetings, along with their noteworthy errors), or what has 
been called “the ‘unethical appropriation’ of others’ research,” especially in 
transcribing and reconstructing the texts.°* The claim that the Scrolls are 
Jewish Christian documents, closely related to early stages of Christian his- 
tory, is highly exaggerated and simply wrong. They are Jewish texts, and the 
teachings in them are Jewish to the hilt. Now that the dust has settled on this 
issue, one sees that Eisenman’s claim has proved to be only a distraction. As a 
result, the claims of Thiering and Eisenman cannot be taken seriously, even 
when one studies the impact of this important discovery on the study of the 
New Testament. 


29. See California State University, Long Beach, News Release, 1 November 1991, p. 1; 
cf. New York Times, 8 November 1991, p. A8. 

30. The text to which the sensational headlines referred was 4Q285, about which 
Eisenman subsequently published an article, “A War Prayer,” BARev 17/6 (1991) 65. See, 
however, G. Vermes, “The ‘Pierced Messiah’ Text — An Interpretation Evaporates,” BARev 
18/2 (1992) 80-82; idem, “The Oxford Forum for Qumran Research: Seminar on the Rule 
of War from Cave 4 (4Q285),” JJS 43 (1992) 85-90. Cf. M. G. Abegg, Jr., “Messianic Hope 
and 4Q285: A Reassessment,” JBL 113 (1994) 81-91; M. Bockmuehl, “A ‘Slain Messiah’ in 
4Q Serekh Milhamah (4Q285)?” TynBull 43 (1992) 155-69; J. D. Tabor, “A Pierced or Pierc- 
ing Messiah? — The Verdict Is Still Out,” BARev 18/6 (1992) 58-59. 

31. (Rockport, Mass.: Element Books, 1992). 

32. See New York Times, 13 December 1992 (International Section, p. 28). Cf. J. N. 
Wilford, “New Access to Scrolls Fuels Scholars’ Warfare,” New York Times, Science Section, 
Tuesday, 22 December 1992, C1; “Scroll Scholars Resolve Dispute,” New York Times, Friday, 
18 December 1992, A15. This book has evoked severe criticism; see the reviews by 
G. Vermes, Times Literary Supplement (4 December 1992) 6-7; J. C. Greenfield, Jerusalem 
Post Magazine (19 February 1993) 26; P. S. Alexander, JJS 44 (1993) 139-40; D. J. Harring- 
ton and J. Strugnell, “Qumran Cave 4 Texts: A New Publication,” JBL 112 (1993) 491-99; 
FE. Garcia Martinez, RevQ 16 (1993-95) 123-50; A. S. van der Woude, JS] 24 (1993) 298-99. 
See also G. Vermes, “A Regrettable Public Squabble over the Scrolls,” JJS 44 (1993) 116-17. 
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If there is nothing in the Qumran Scrolls about Jesus or Christians and 
no New Testament writing among them, why, then, are the Scrolls so impor- 
tant for the understanding of early Christianity? 1 shall try to answer that 
question by citing four kinds of material found in the Scrolls that reveal the 
Palestinian background to (1) important Pauline teachings; (2) christological 
titles used in the New Testament; (3) select Gospel passages, and (4) light 
shed on Melchizedek in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

First, even though the uncontested letters of the convert Diaspora Jew 
Paul of Tarsus were written in eastern Mediterranean areas outside of Pales- 
tine between a.p. 51 and 58, they contain ideas and phrases that show that his 
teaching was rooted, indeed, in a Palestinian Jewish matrix. 

For instance, Paul speaks at times of a divine attribute, “the righteous- 
ness of God” (dikaiosyné theou, Rom 1:17; 3:5, 21, 22; 10:3), and the phrase 
sounds like a frequently used slogan. Yet it is never found verbatim in the Old 
Testament, which otherwise often calls God “righteous” and speaks of his 
“righteousness.”*? It has now, however, turned up verbatim in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, either as sedeq “él (1QM 4:6) or as sidgat “él (1QS 10:25; 11:12). 
Clearly, then, Paul was echoing a phrase current in the Judaism of his day. 

Related to that phrase is Paul’s teaching on justification by grace 
through faith. “Justification” is derived, of course, from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, which taught Jews of old that they could achieve a righteous status in 
God’s sight by observing the Mosaic Law, by doing “the works of the Law.” In 
contrast, Paul insisted that that status of righteousness in God’s sight was 
something that Christ Jesus had attained for humanity by his vicarious death 
and resurrection. For Pau] such righteousness was a grace bestowed by God 
on people of faith. Two aspects of Essene teaching now found in the Scrolls 
shed light on this Pauline teaching, for the Essenes of Qumran also insisted 
on the justification of human beings by God’s “mercy” and “grace.” In fact, 


33. See Deut 32:4; Ps 119:137; 129:4; Job 34:17 for saddiq said of God; Job 36:3; Hos 
2:21; Ps 36:7; 71:19 for sedeq or sédaqah used of Him. 

The closest one comes to a Hebrew equivalent of the Pauline Greek phrase in the 
Old Testament is found in Deut 33:21, sidqat YHWH, which the RSV translates, “just de- 
crees of the Lord”; the NRSV, “what the Lord deemed right”; and what the LXX rendered 
as dikaiosynén Kyrios epoiésen, “The Lord has wrought righteousness.” Or again in Judg 
5:11, sidg6t YH WH, which the RSV translates, “the triumphs of the Lord,” the NRSV, “the 
victories of the Lord,” and what the LXX rendered as ekei dodsousin dikaiosynas Kyrio, 
“there they will grant the Lord righteous acts.” These different modes of translating the 
same phrase show that it is scarcely the same as the Pauline phrase. 

L. Alonso Schékel, however, thinks that I have not done justice to the Old Testament 
data in this matter; see his “Tres notas de hermenéutica,” EstBib 53 (1997) 73-87, esp. 79- 
83; and my response, “Alonso Schdkel and Dikaiosyné Theou,’ EstBib 54 (1998) 107-9. 
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their teaching forms an interesting transition between the Old Testament 
teaching about righteousness and the Pauline. The hymn with which the 
community rule book, the Manual of Discipline, ends has this striking para- 
graph: 


As for me, | belong to wicked humanity, to the assembly of perverse flesh; 
my iniquities, my transgressions, my sins together with the wickedness of 
my heart belong to the assembly doomed to worms and walking in dark- 
ness. [No] human being sets his own path or directs his own steps, for to 
God alone belongs the judgment (of him), and from His hand comes per- 


fection of way.... And I, if I stagger, God’s grace (hasdé ’él) is my salvation 
forever. (1QS 11:9-12) 


Similarly, the author of the sectarian Thanksgiving Psalms proclaims: 


As for me, J know that righteousness belongs not to a human being, nor 
perfection of way to a son of man. To God Most High belong all the deeds 
of righteousness, whereas the path of a human is not set firm... . I have 
based myself on Your grace and on the abundance of Your mercy. For You 
expiate iniquity to clean[se a human beling from guilt by Your righteous- 
ness. (1QH 4:30-38) 


In a very similar way, Paul insisted that all human beings “have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God” (Rom 3:23), that is, because of their sins they fail to 
attain the glorious destiny planned by God for them. The one big difference be- 
tween the Essene teaching on justification and the Pauline is that the Apostle in- 
sists that human beings appropriate this status of righteousness and acquittal in 
God’s sight through faith in Christ Jesus. For Paul, the vicarious death and the 
resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth have made a difference, and the important 
difference is “faith” (pistis) in Christ, by which one appropriates that status of 
righteousness. Nevertheless, the Qumran tenet in this matter is clearly transi- 
tional, for it shows how the Old Testament teaching about righteousness could 
develop and be used by a Christian writer like Paul. 

Moreover, the Qumran Scrolls have shed light on Paul’s use of “the 
works of the Law.” Paul insisted that “a human being is justified by faith apart 
from works of the law” (Rom 3:28; cf. Gal 2:16). Erga nomou is used by Paul 
so frequently that it too sounds like a well-known Jewish slogan, and yet its 
equivalent is never found in the Hebrew of either the Old Testament or the 
rabbinic literature of later periods. It has, however, turned up in Qumran 
texts as ma‘asé hattorah, “deeds of the law” (4QFlor [4Q174] 1-217; 4QMMT 
C 27). In these writings it clearly means things prescribed by the Mosaic Law, 
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and in the latter passage it occurs in a context that speaks of “righteousness.” 
It runs thus: 


Moreover, we have written to you (about) some of the deeds of the law, 
which we consider for your welfare and that of your people, because w[e 
recognize] (that) you have prudence and knowledge of the Law. Be wise in 
all these (things) and seek from Him your good counsel that He may keep 
far from you evil plots and the scheming of Belial, so that you may rejoice at 
the end of time, as you find that some of our words (are) right. It will be 
reckoned to you as righteousness,*4 as you do what is upright and good be- 
fore Him for your welfare and (that) of Israel. (4QMMT C 25-32)?° 


This text shows again that Paul, in relating “works of the Law” to the pursuit 
of “righteousness,” knew whereof he was speaking. It manifests how he was 
coping with current Palestinian Jewish ways of thinking about God and the 
human condition.*® Such examples, which could be multiplied, reveal how 
the Scrolls have helped us to a better comprehension of Pauline teaching. 

A second area in which the Scrolls have made an impact in New Testa- 
ment interpretation is that of christological titles. Such titles as “Lord, “Son 
of God, “Messiah,” and “Son of Man” are applied to Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment, but there has always been a debate about whence early Christians de- 
rived such titles and the background out of which they have come. 

Apropos of “Lord,” Rudolf Bultmann once maintained that the unmod- 
ified (ho) Kyrios, “(the) Lord,’ could not have been part of the primitive Jew- 
ish Christian proclamation about Jesus, because Jews themselves would never 
have used such a title of God. In his renowned Theology of the New Testament, 
Bultmann wrote: 


At the very outset the unmodified expression “the Lord” is unthinkable in 
Jewish usage. “Lord” used of God is always given some modifier; we read: 
“the Lord of heaven and earth,” “our Lord” and similar expressions.*” 


34. This phrase is probably an echo of Ps 106:31, which refers to the Phineas inci- 
dent of Num 25:1-8. 

35. See E. Qimron and J. Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4: V. Migsat ma‘ase ha-torah (DJD 
10; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994) 62 + pl. VIII (4Q398 14 ii 2-8). The epilogue of this docu- 
ment, quoted above, is addressed to adversaries of the Qumran community (probably 
Pharisees), whom the writers are trying to convert to the community’s way of understand- 
ing righteous conduct. 

36. See further M. Abegg, “Paul, ‘Works of the Law, and MMT,” BAReyv 20/6 (1994) 
52-55, 82. 

37. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (2 vols.; London: SCM, 1952-55) 
1:51. 
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Hence early Jewish Christians of Palestine could not have taken over such a title 
allegedly used of Yahweh in Jewish circles and applied it to the risen Christ. 
Rather, Bultmann alleged, “the Kyrios-cult [of Jesus] originated on Hellenistic 
soil.” Accordingly, the title Kyrios would have been picked up by Christian mis- 
sionaries as they carried the message about Christ from Palestine into the con- 
temporary Greco-Roman world, where gods, emperors, and other illustrious 
persons were sometimes called Kyrios. Bultmann had derived that idea about 
the origin of the Kyrios-title from Wilhelm Bousset, and many New Testament 
interpreters have followed him in so understanding this christological title. 

All that, however, has changed since the discovery of the Qumran 
Scrolls. In the fragmentary Aramaic translation of Job, recovered from 
Qumran Cave 11, a clear example of an unmodified mdaré’, “Lord, is used as a 
title for God. In the original Hebrew of his poetic discourse, Elihu says to Job, 
“Indeed, God will not act wickedly; the Almighty will not pervert justice” 
(34:12). That statement becomes a question in the Aramaic targum, “Now will 
God really prove faithless, and [will] the Lord [distort judgment]?” (11Qtg- 
Job 24:6-7).3? Here maré’, “Lord,” stands in parallelism with “élaha’, “God.” It 
shows clearly that it was not unthinkable for a Palestinian Jew of the first cen- 
tury B.c. to refer to God simply as “Lord.” Another clear example of marya’, 
“the Lord,” has turned up in the 4QEn? 1 iv 5.40 The upshot of this is that 
Kyrios, “Lord,” used so often of the risen Christ in the New Testament, was 
fully at home in the earliest stratum of Palestinian Christian teaching, at least 
as a confessional title, if not also as a kerygmatic title. 

An even more important christological title is “Son of God.” Given its 
Old Testament background, where it is used sometimes of corporate Israel, or 
of the king on the Davidic throne, or of angels, or even of an individual Jew,*! 
most New Testament commentators have been reluctant to claim that its use 
for Jesus in the New Testament was derived from contemporary Hellenistic or 
Greco-Roman usage. And yet, W. Bousset once wrote: 


38. [bid. 

39. See J. PD. M. van der Ploeg and A. S. van der Woude, Le targuim de Job de la grotte 
xi de Qumran édité et traduit (Koninklijke nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen; 
Leiden: Brill, 1971) 58. 

40. See J. T. Milik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon, 1976) 175. Moreover, there is an instance of Hebrew “adén, “Lord,” in the 
Hebrew form of Psalm 151 recovered from Cave 1] (11QPs? 28:7-8) and in 4Q403 1 i 28, 
not to mention the often overlooked instance of ’adén in the canonical psalter itself (Ps 
114:7). See further my article, “The Semitic Background of New Testament Kyrios-Title,” 
in WA or SBNT, 115-42. 

41. See Chapter 4 below. 
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May we, without further ado, assume that already the first community of 
Jesus’ disciples had taken the daring step and had creatively formed the title 
“the Son of God,” which the Old Testament and the messianic faith of late 
Judaism did not know, out of Old Testament beginnings (Ps 2:7) and the 
tradition about Jesus’ baptism and transfiguration? Or did this title ulti- 
mately develop first on Greek soil, in the Greek language?4? 


Although Bousset expressed his hesitation about the relation of the New Tes- 
tament title to what he called “Jewish messianology”*? and believed that the 
title came to undisputed dominance in “the area of popular conceptions in 
the Gentile Christian church and in that of the Pauline-Johannine Christol- 
ogy, “4 he did not go as far as Adolf Deissmann had, who maintained that the 
title’s “‘Old Testament presuppositions’ were not extant” among Gentile 
Christians, for whom rather its connection with the imperial cult and the 
well-known formula divi filius (theou huios) would have been the way they 
understood it.4 A number of other writers have similarly related “Son of 
God” to a Hellenistic origin, including G. P. Wetter*6 and W. G. Kiimmel.”” In 
this instance it would, of course, be foolhardy to deny that contemporary 
Hellenistic usage of “Son of God” for demigods or heroes born of gods and 
goddesses, or even for theioi andres, may have exerted some influence on early 
Christians in their use of such a title for the risen Christ. 

No one would have expected that a striking instance of the title would 
turn up ina Palestinian Jewish text copied at the turn of the era. Among the 
last fragments of Qumran Cave 4 acquired from the Bedouin in July 1958, 
there was found an Aramaic text in which this title occurs. Unfortunately, the 
text is fragmentary, broken vertically down the center of a column, which 
makes it impossible to say who the person was to whom the title is applied. 


42. W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos: A History of the Belief in Christ from the Beginnings 
of Christianity to Irenaeus (Nashville: Abingdon, 1970) 95-96. Although this translation 
was only published in 1970, its German original dates from 1913. ] shall return to this mat- 
ter below, pp. 64-65. 

43. Ibid., 207. 

44. Ibid., 97. 

45. G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies: Contributions Chiefly from Papyri and Inscrip- 
tions to the History of the Language, the Literature, and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism 
and Primitive Christianity (2d ed.; Edinburgh: Clark, 1909) 166-67; cf. idem, Light from the 
Ancient East: The New Testament Ilustrated by Recently Discovered Texts of the Graeco- 
Roman World (rev. ed.; London: Hodder and Stoughton; New York: Doran, 1927) 346-47. 

46. G. P. Wetter, Der Sohn Gottes (FRLANT 26; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1916). 

47. W. G. Kiimmel, The Theology of the New Testament according to Its Major Wit- 
nesses: Jesus — Paul — John (Nashville: Abingdon, 1973) 76. 
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That person will long be debated, and the debate has only begun, because the 
text was fully published only in 1992. It will be fully discussed below in Chap- 
ter 3, but the crucial part of it may be cited now. It reads: 


[X shall be gr]eat upon the earth. All peoples sha]! make [peace with him]; 
they shall all serve [him. For] he shall be called [the holy one of] the 
[G]reat [God], and by His name shall he be named. (Col. 2) He shall be 
hailed son of God, and they shall call him son of the Most High. Like the 
comets you saw (in your vision), for (some) years they shall rule over the 
land, and shall trample on all: one people shall trample upon another, and 
one province on an[o]ther, (vacat) until there arises the people of God, and 
everyone rests from the sword (vacat). (4Q246 1:8-2:4)48 


No one who reads that text fails to see its importance. It not only shows 
that the title béréh di “él, “Son of God,” was current in Palestinian Judaism, but 
it uses the same titles, “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High,” as are found 
in the Lucan infancy narrative, when Gabriel informs Mary about the birth of 
Jesus: “He will be great and will be called Son of the Most High” (1:32); 
“therefore the child to be born will be called holy, the Son of God” (1:35). 
One cannot contend that Luke knew of this Palestinian Jewish text and bor- 
rowed from it such titles for Jesus. It may be sheer coincidence that he uses 
them, but this Aramaic text shows that such titles were in current use in con- 
temporary Judaism and at home on Palestinian soil. Hence there is little rea- 
son to seek to explain the New Testament usage as derived from Greco- 
Roman or Hellenistic sources. 

The titular use of “Messiah” for the risen Christ is another instance of 
how the Scrolls have aided our understanding of a christological title. For the 
Qumran material reveals that Judaism had, indeed, developed at least by the 
end of the second century B.c. a clear belief in a coming Messiah or Messiahs. 
Jewish scholars sometimes ascribe the emergence of messianism among Jews 
to the Roman period.” The only place in the Old Testament where Hebrew 
masiah has the connotation of an expected or awaited anointed figure of 
Davidic descent is found in Dan 9:25: ‘ad masiah nagid, “to the coming of an 
anointed one, a prince” (RSV). There in the book of Daniel one may debate 


48. See E. Puech, “Fragment d’une apocalypse en araméen (4Q246 = pseudo-Dan“) 
et le ‘royaume de Dieu,” RB 99 (1992) 98-131. Puech has also published the editio princeps 
in “246. 4QApocryphe de Daniel ar,” Qumran Cave 4: XVII. Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (DJD 
22; ed. G. Brooke et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1996) 165-84. 

49. See H. L. Ginsberg, “Messiah,” Encyclopaedia Judaica (16 vols.; New York: 
Macmillan; Jerusalem: Keter, 1971) 11:1407-8. 
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whether one should translate the Hebrew word masiah as “anointed one” or 
as “messiah,” but Qumran texts that date from only a short time after the final 
redaction of the book of Daniel (ca. 165 B.c.) now make it clear, as they build 
on that Danielic passage, that Palestinian Jews had developed a belief in the 
coming of a “Messiah” (with a capital M) or even “Messiahs” (in the plural).°° 

The Christian belief that Jesus of Nazareth was God’s “Messiah” was a 
still further development of that Jewish tenet. In fact, even though the Greek 
christos, “anointed one,” is used on occasion as a title of Jesus (e.g., Rom 9:5), 
it has in most instances already become his second name, Jesus Christ. 

The titular use of “Son of Man,” such as one finds for Jesus in the New 
Testament, is still without a parallel in the Qumran texts, even though there 
are instances of the Aramaic phrase bar ’énas used both in a generic sense, 
“human being” (11 QtgJob 9:9; 26:2-3), and in an indefinite sense, “someone” 
(or, in a negative clause, “no one,” 1QapGen 21:13).°! Little light, then, is shed 
from the Qumran evidence on this phrase as a christological title in the New 
Testament. So much for the Qumran background of titles used for Christ. 

In still a third way, striking parallels have been found in the Qumran 
Scrolls for some Gospel passages. In a recently published Cave 4 text, a collec- 
tion of beatitudes resembling the collections in the Matthean and Lucan Gos- 
pels has come to light. The beatitude is a literary form often found in the Old 
Testament, and there are even paired beatitudes in the Old Testament. One 
looks in vain, however, for a collection of beatitudes such as Matt 5:3-11 (eight 
or nine beatitudes, depending on how one counts) or in Luke 6:20-22 (four 
beatitudes, paralleled by four woes). Such a collection of beatitudes is now 
found in a fragmentary Hebrew text from Cave 4. It will be discussed at 
greater length in Chapter 6, but part of its translation can be given here for 
the sake of this survey: 


[Blessed is the one who speaks truth] !with a pure heart and slanders not 
with his tongue. Blessed are those who cling to her statutes and cling not 2to 
paths of iniquity. Bles[s]ed are those who rejoice in her and babble not 
about paths of foolishness. Blessed are those who search for her >with clean 
hands and seek not after her with a deceitful heart. Blessed is the man who 
has attained wisdom and walks ‘by the law of the Most High and fixes his 


50. See further Chapter 5 below. Compare J. H. Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah: De- 
velopments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992); F. Garcia 
Martinez, “Messianische Erwartungen in den Qumranschriften,” JBTA 8 (1993) 171-208. 
Cf. J. J. Collins, The Scepter and the Star: The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Other An- 
cient Literature (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1995). 

51. See J. A. Fitzmyer, WA or SBNT, 143-60. 
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heart on her ways, gives heed to her admonishments, delights con[stant]ly 
in her chastisements, Sand forsakes her not in the stress of [his] trou[bles]; 
(who) in time of distress abandons her not and forgets her not [in days of] 
fear, Sand in the affliction of his soul rejects [her] not. For on her he medi- 
tates constantly, and in his anguish he ponders [the law]; and in [al] 7his 
existence [he considers] her [and puts her] before his eyes, so as not to walk 
in the paths of [ ]. (4QBeat [4Q525] 0-7)°2 


In this Qumran sapiential text five beatitudes appear together. Since the text 
is fragmentary, we do not know how many beatitudes it may originally have 
had, especially at the beginning of the fragment. The feminine pronoun or 
pronominal suffix used throughout the fragment refers to “wisdom” 
(hokmah) or to “the Law” (térah), both feminine nouns in Hebrew. For the 
Essene community of Qumran the Mosaic Law was the embodiment of wis- 
dom, and this collection of beatitudes extols the observance of the Law and 
exhorts members of the community to the wise practice of such observance. 
Jesus’ beatitudes might also seem to have been a form of sapiential teaching, 
but they are more markedly eschatological. In any case, the evangelists who 
gathered Jesus’ beatitudes into a collection of eight or four were undoubtedly 
aware of and perhaps influenced by a similar Palestinian Jewish literary form 
of collected beatitudes now made known to us by this Qumran fragment. 
Furthermore, at times the New Testament refers to Christians as “sons 
of light” (Luke 16:8; John 12:36; 1 Thess 5:5; Eph 5:8). Although “sons of 
darkness” is not found in the New Testament, an equivalent phrase occurs in 
“sons of disobedience” (Eph 2:2; 5:6) and in “son of perdition” (John 17:12; 
2 Thess 2:3).°9 At any rate, the phrase recalls the dualistic pair, light and dark- 
ness, well known from the Old Testament as a symbol of good and evil (e.g., 
Isa 45:7; Job 24:14). In fact, it is almost a natural figure, found in many an- 
cient literatures, including Greek.*4 There are, however, distinctive aspects of 
the Qumran dualistic pair that are not found elsewhere: béné ’ér, “sons of 
light,” and béné hések, “sons of darkness,” make use of a Semitic expression, 


52. See E. Puech, “Un hymne essénien en partie retrouvé et les béatitudes: 1QH 
v 12-vi 18 (= col. xiil-xiv 7) et 4QBéat.,.” RevQ 13 (Mémorial Jean Carmignac, 1988) 59-88; 
idem, “4Q525 et les péricopes des Béatitudes en Ben Sira et Matthieu,” RB 98 (1991) 80- 
106. 

53. Compare the Qumran equivalent phrases: béné ‘awel, “sons of wickedness” (LQS 
3:21); béné ‘awlah, “sons of wickedness” (1QH 5:8); [béné] ris“ah, “sons of evil” (LQH 
6:29-30); béné "aSmah, “sons of guilt” (1QH 5:7; 6:30; 7:11); béné hasSahat, “sons of the Pit” 
(CD 6:15). The last mentioned is not far from the New Testament phrase, “son of perdi- 
tion.” 

54. See Plato, Republic 507e-509b. 
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“sons of,’ which denotes groups or guilds, for example, “sons of the prophets” 
(1 Kgs 20:35); “sons of rebellion” (Num 17:25). Moreover, this dualistic pair 
with such Semitic phraseology divides all humanity into two distinct groups, 
“sons of light” and “sons of darkness,” a division never found in the Old Tes- 
tament or in later rabbinic literature. As far as I can see, this formulation and 
this division are unique to the Qumran Scrolls. The division is implied in the 
New Testament, but it now finds its full and original expression in Qumran 
literature. The first line of the sectarian War Scroll speaks of an eschatological 
war that is to take place between “the sons of light” and “the sons of darkness” 
(1QM 1:1; cf. also 1QS 1:9-10, quoted above). This pair is found not only in 
Hebrew sectarian literature of Qumran, but even in some Aramaic texts, so 
that it was well at home as a designation for the Essene community of 
Qumran. Early Christians seem, then, to have borrowed this expression, 
“sons of light,” from such a Palestinian Jewish literary tradition to designate 
themselves. 

Still another interesting Qumran fragment that sheds light on a New 
Testament passage is one that mentions the deeds of God’s Messiah (4Q521). 
It too will be discussed further, in Chapter 5, but part of the translation of its 
fragmentary text®> can be given or the sake of this survey: 


Frg, 2, Col. ii 
1[ the hea]vens and the earth will listen to His Messiah, 
2 [and all th]at is in them will not swerve from the commandments 
of holy ones. 
3 Be strengthened in His service, all you who seek the Lord! 
4 Shall you not find the Lord in this, all those (= you) who hope in 
their hearts? 
5 For the Lord will visit pious ones, and righteous ones He will call 
by name. 
6 Over afflicted ones will His Spirit hover, and faithful ones He will 
renew with His power. 
7 He will honor (the) pious ones on a throne of eternal kingship, 
8 freeing prisoners, giving sight to the blind, straightening up those 
be[nt over]. 
9 For[ev]er shall I cling [to tho]se who hope, and in His steadfast 
love He will recompense; 
10 and the frui[t of a] good [dee]d will be delayed for no one. 


55. See E. Puech, “Une apocalypse messianique (4Q521),” RevQ 15 (1991-92) 475- 
522 (+ 3 pls.). 
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1] Wond<r>ous things, such as have never been (before), the Lord 
will do, as He s[aid]. 

12 For He will heal (the) wounded, revive the dead, (and) proclaim 
good news to the afflicted; 

13 (the) [poor He will satiate, (the) uprooted He will guide, and on 
(the) hungry He will bestow riches; 

14 and (the) intel[ligent ], and all of them (will be) like 
holly ones] 


Here we have in a historic Jewish text a clear description of what Jews of 
Palestine expected God would accomplish when His expected Messiah 
would arrive on the scene. Because the text is fragmentary it is not possible 
to interpret with certainty the role of “the Lord” and the role of “His Mes- 
siah,” and or be certain about who are called qédésim, “holy ones” (lines 2, 
[14]). The original editor of the text, Emile Puech, called it a “messianic 
apocalypse.” That it is messianic is clear, but that it is apocalyptic is not. 
The use of the future tense in it may rather be intended in a hortatory sense, 
in that it urges its Jewish readers to perseverance and fidelity. The won- 
drous things that are to be accomplished, the freeing of prisoners, restoring 
of sight to the blind, and so forth, are all ascribed to “the Lord,” that is, to 
God. Possibly, however, the text means that “the Lord” will bring about all 
such things through “His messiah,” even though that is not explicitly said. 
In any case, the text echoes phrases known from Isaiah and some Psalms.*® 
Lawrence H. Schiffman has also noted parallels to it in the ancient Jewish 
prayers Shemoneh ‘Esre and Amidah.°’ He rightly explains that the Messiah 
mentioned has “ultimate authority over the heavens and earth and calls 
upon those who seek God to observe the Torah even more vigilantly”; they 
are “enjoined to concentrate on God’s service.” He also complains about the 
effort of some interpreters “to render a Christianized reading of this mate- 
rial. . . to suggest that the messiah, not God, will revive the dead.” In this 
complaint he is right: “that interpretation . . . is difficult to defend.”°® The 
text, when correctly read, is wholly Jewish, expressive of important Jewish 
messianic tenets current among the Essenes of Qumran. 

This text provides, however, an interesting Palestinian Jewish back- 
ground for the description of Jesus’ activity in some of the Gospels. No Chris- 
tian who reads this thoroughly Jewish text can fail to note the echoes of its 


56. See below, pp. 93-95, 
57. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 348. 
58. Ibid. 
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phraseology in passages that record Jesus’ answer to be given to the impris- 
oned John the Baptist in Luke 7:22 or Matt 11:5: “the blind receive their sight, 
the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, and the 
poor have the good news preached to them.” 

Lastly, I cite the new light that has been shed on the interpretation of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews by an important fragmentary text from Qumran 
Cave 11. It is 11QMelch, and it depicts Melchizedek, the king mentioned in 
Gen 14:18-20, in a way that was unknown before. The text may well be sectar- 
ian, because it uses some of the specific terminology of the Qumran sect of 
Jews, such as “for all the sons of [light] and men [of the l]ot of Melchizedek.” 
Moreover, it is composed in the form of a péser (commentary) on a number 
of Old Testament texts (Lev 25:13; Deut 15:2; Lev 25:10; Pss 82:1; 7:8-9} 82:2; 
Isa 52:7; Lev 25:9), or what the editor, A. S. van der Woude, called an “escha- 
tological midrash.” The quotations from Leviticus 25 run through the frag- 
mentary text, which is not easy to read and interpret, but they unite its com- 
mentary. It tells of the tenth or last jubilee year, which is given an 
eschatological interpretation as the year when Melchizedek will bring about 
release for the sons of light and the men of his lot by expiating their sins. The 
text portrays Melchizedek not as an earthly king (as in Genesis), but as a 
heavenly figure, performing a priestly act of expiation. It gives him the title 
*Eléhim and depicts him as taking his stand “in the as[sembly of ’El]” and “in 
the midst of gods (lwhym)? by whom are undoubtedly meant the angelic 
court of heaven, and “giving judgment.” It applies to him the words of Ps 82:2 
and says further: “And Melchizedek shall exact the ven[ge]ance of the 
jud[g]ments of God (El) [from the hand of Be]lial and from the hand(s) of 
all [the spirits of] his [lot]2” The expiation that Melchizedek is to bring about 
is related, moreover, to “the Daly of Atone]ment” during the tenth jubilee. 

What is noteworthy here is the depiction of Melchizedek as *eldhim, 
which literally means “god,” and of him standing “in the midst of gods” 
(= angels). It thus makes of him a heavenly redemption figure. This way of re- 
garding Melchizedek is not found in the Old Testament (in Gen 14:18-20 or 
in Ps 110:4) and perhaps prefigures some of the ways in which he is regarded 
in later literature, both Jewish and Christian. The exaltation of Melchizedek, 
however, which sounds like an apotheosis of him, helps to understand why 
Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is said to be hiereus kata tén taxin 
Melchisedek, “a priest according to the order of Melchizedek” (6:6). In He- 
brew 7, a midrash is composed on Gen 14:18-20, explaining the various titles 
given to the Canaanite king of Salem, but it adds the striking admission about 
him, that he is “without father or mother or genealogy, and has neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life, but resembling the Son of God he continues a 
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priest for ever” (Heb 7:3). The reason why Melchizedek is said to be “without 
father or mother or genealogy” is that Jews puzzled over him, because in Gen- 
esis 14 he is to have been kéhén léél ‘elyén, “a priest of God Most High,” and 
they wondered how someone could be called a priest of God without a gene- 
alogy. The explanation of that puzzling question comes from the rootless 
character of verses 18-20 in Genesis 14, where they have been secondarily in- 
serted in the story of the return of Abram from the defeat of the kings and his 
meeting with the king of Sodom. Those three verses introduce a secondary 
meeting of Abram with the king of Salem (= Jerusalem) and call that king a 
priest of God Most High even though he has no genealogy, because not even 
Psalm 110, the only other place in the Old Testament in which he is men- 
tioned, supplies such information about this priest. Now because Melchiz- 
edek is depicted in the Qumran fragment as a heavenly redemption figure, 
called ’eléhim, this is why he can be said to “resemble the Son of God” and to 
have “neither beginning of days nor end of life,’ and so to continue as “a 
priest for ever.” If we had not recovered this text about Melchizedek so por- 
trayed, would we ever have understood correctly what was meant by Heb 7:3 
and its affirmation about him? If Melchizedek were indeed thought of by pre- 
Christian Jews as a heavenly redemption figure who performed a priestly 
function (expiation) for the men of his lot, then one can see how the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews could depict Christ, the “Son of God,” and 
“without beginning of days or end of life,” as a “priest according to the order 
of Melchizedek.” This example, then, shows us what an important text has 
been recovered from Qumran Cave 11 for the interpretation of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.°? 

Some of these Qumran texts will be discussed more fully in succeeding 
chapters, but this brief survey of features of Qumran Scrolls serves to show 
how many Jewish ideas and expressions, which have been recovered from the 
Palestinian writings of Qumran, have shaped the early form of the Christian 
message. 

The Christian message itself, however, has found no parallel in those 
Scrolls. There is nothing about Jesus of Nazareth or his story or the interpre- 
tation of him, nothing about the Christian church, nothing about the vicari- 
ous and salvific character of what Jesus accomplished for humanity in his 
passion, death, and resurrection. I am not saying this in a defensive or apolo- 
getic way; it is simply a statement of fact. For all the light that the Scrolls have 
shed on the Palestinian Jewish matrix of Christianity and on ways that early 


59. See further my articles, “‘Now This Melchizedek . .. (Heb 7:1)” and “Further 
Light on Melchizedek from Qumran Cave 11,” in ESBNT or SBNT, 2212-43, 245-67. 
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Christians borrowed ideas and phrases in order to formulate their kerygmatic 

proclamation of the Christian message, there is nothing in the Scrolls that 

undermines or is detrimental to that message. Despite allegations made at 

times, nothing in the Scrolls militates against the “uniqueness” of Jesus. 
Edmund Wilson once claimed, 


The monastery [of Qumran] .. .is, perhaps, more than Bethlehem or Naza- 
reth, the cradle of Christianity. ... These new documents have thus loomed 
as a menace to a variety of rooted assumptions, from matters of tradition 
and dogma to hypotheses that are exploits of scholarship. .. . It would seem 
an immense advantage for cultural and social intercourse — that is, for civ- 
ilization — that the rise of Christianity should, at last, be generally under- 
stood as simply an episode of human history rather than propagated as 
dogma and divine revelation. The study of the Dead Sea scrolls — with the 
direction it is now taking — cannot fail, one would think, to conduce to 
this. 


Wilson wrote those words in the 1950s, but, alas, he did not prove to be a 
prophet, and more sober assessments have been recorded about the signifi- 
cance of the Qumran discoveries in the meantime. More recently, however, 
his words have been picked up and echoed by equally tendentious interpret- 
ers of the Qumran Scrolls and their impact on Christianity. Michael Baigent 
and Richard Leigh, in their book The Dead Sea Scrolls Deception,®! have reit- 
erated the same nonsense. 

In contrast to Wilson and Baigent and Leigh, Time magazine summed 
up the matter very well in 1957: 


The only Christians whose faith the scrolls can jolt are those who have 
failed to see the paradox that the churches have always taught: that Jesus 
Christ was a man as well as God — a man of a particular time and place, 
speaking a specific language, revealing his way in terms of a specific cul- 
tural and religious tradition. For Christians who want to know more of that 
matrix in which their faith was born, the People of the Scrolls are reaching a 
hand across the centuries.® 


60. E. Wilson, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (New York: Oxford University, 1955) 
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The Aramaic “Son of God” Text 
from Qumran Cave 4 (4Q246) 


The Aramaic text, which was discovered in Qumran Cave 4 in 1952 and em- 
ploys the titles “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High,” figures in the ac- 
count of a notorious book by Michael Baigent and Richard Leigh, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls Deception, which I mentioned at the end of the preceding chapter.! 
They based their account of that text on the brief article that Hershel Shanks, 
the editor of the Biblical Archaeology Review, wrote, having heard me lecture 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls at the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore in 1989. 
Shanks quoted some lines of the text,” which I had published fifteen years be- 
fore, after J. T. Milik had publicly lectured on it at Harvard University in 
1972 and it was judged to be in the public domain. According to Baigent and 
Leigh, an “unnamed scholar, whose conscience was troubling him,” had 
leaked the text to the Biblical Archaeology Review only in 1990! 

Worse still, Baigent and Leigh thought that this was the document to 
which John M. Allegro had alluded in one of his letters to Roland de Vaux, the 
excavator of Khirbet Qumran and director of the scroll team that was work- 
ing on the Cave 4 fragments, which Allegro had written in September 1956. 


1. Michael Baigent and Richard Leigh, The Dead Sea Scrolls Deception (London: 
Jonathan Cape; New York: Summit Books, 1991) 66. 

2. Anonymous, “An Unpublished Dead Sea Scroll Text Parallels Luke’s Infancy Nar- 
rative,” BARev 16/2 (1990) 24. 

3. J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Contribution of Qumran Aramaic to the Study of the New 
Testament,” NTS 20 (1974) 382-407, esp. 391-94; reprinted ina slightly revised form in WA 
or SBNT, 85-113, esp. 92-93. 
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There Allegro spoke of the Essene belief in their Davidic Messiah as “a ‘son of 
God’, ‘begotten’ of God... ’4 Baigent and Leigh were ignorant, of course, of a 
passage in Appendix A of the Manual of Discipline from Qumran Cave 1, 
which, according to Allegro and some other scholars, speaks of God’s “beget- 
ting the Messiah.” From it Allegro had concluded that there was an Essene be- 
lief in a Davidic Messiah as Son of God. This Cave | text had been published 
only shortly before, in 1955,° and Allegro was really referring to it, and not to 
the “Son of God” text of Cave 4. 

Moreover, Baigent and Leigh were also ignorant of the fact that the Ara- 
maic “Son of God” text had not yet even been acquired by the Palestine Ar- 
chaeological Museum in 1956, when Allegro wrote to de Vaux. It was, in fact, 
among the last eight pieces of Cave 4 material that were bought from Kando 
on 9 July 1958,° on the day before I left Jerusalem to return to the U.S.A., after 
the first year of work on the concordance of nonbiblical texts of Qumran 
Cave 4, eventually exploited by Ben Zion Wacholder and Martin G. Abegg.’ 


4. Baigent and Leigh, The Dead Sea Scrolls Deception, 56. 

5. See D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I (D)D 1; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1955) 110, 117: 1QSa (1Q28a) 2:11-12. The pertinent part of this text reads: 7°71" OR 
OMX mw [NX [YX], a contested reading, which Barthélemy originally translated as “au 
cas ot! Dieu meénerait le Messie avec eux.” He preferred to interpret PV as 1°)’, believing 
witb Milik that 7°77, “the practically certain .. . reading,” was actually “a faulty reading of 
the scribe.” Allegro, in his first publication of part of 4QFlorilegium (JBL 75 [1956] 174- 
187, esp. 177), referred to this text and said that the “implication of ‘sonship’ of the Mes- 
siah has obvious NT parallels, and has, perhaps, to be connected with the 7°71 of 1QSa.” 
Allegro also noted that “a special infra-red photograph taken then [Summer of 1955] 
leaves no doubt as to the correctness of the editor’s reading” (n. 28), Le., of YY. So Alle- 
gro certainly understood the mention of “the Messiah” in 1QSa as implying divine son- 
ship. Why we never heard more from him in this regard once the contents of 4Q246 be- 
came known is a mystery. In his later book, The Dead Scrolls and the Christian Myth 
(Devon: Newton Abbot; Buffalo: Prometheus, 1979), he makes no mention of it, tinder 
though it would have been for his thesis. 

6. This date is now officially confirmed by the editor in the editio princeps; see 
E. Puech, “246. 4QApocryphe de Daniel ar,” in Qumran Cave 4: XVII. Parabiblical Texts, 
Part 3 (DJD 22; ed. G. Brooke et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1996) 165 n. 1. 

7. “Bootleg” is the word used for their work in New York Times, 5 September 1991, 
p. Al. See B. Z. Wacholder and M. G. Abegg, A Preliminary Edition of the Unpublished 
Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew and Aramaic Texts from Cave Four: Fascicle One (Washington, 
D.C.: Biblical Archaeology Society, 1991); Fascicle Two (1992); Fascicle Three (1995); Fasci- 
cle Four (1996). 

P. R. Davies has objected to my conduct with regard to this “Son of God” text; see 
“The Qumran Affair: 1947-1993,” QC 5/2 (1995) 133-42, esp. 138, 139. | can only smile at 
his would-be omniscient exposure of my involvement in the publication of a few lines of 
this text in 1974. For the sake of the record I have to say: J was not “in the audience” when 
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So the “Son of God” text could not have been the one to which Allegro was 
referring in his letter of 1956 sent to de Vaux. 

Such misinformation about this Aramaic text is only a token of the 
larger pattern of errors and misinformed statements that make the Baigent 
and Leigh book itself the deception par excellence about the Dead Sea Scrolls!® 


The “Son of God” text was entrusted to J. T. Milik for publication in 1958, 
and although he lectured on it at Harvard University in 1972, he never pub- 
lished it. He has referred to it in two of his other writings.°® On the basis of my 
preliminary publication of seven lines of the text, a number of other studies 
appeared, chiefly those of David Flusser and Florentino Garcia Martinez.!° 
More recently, with Milik’s approval, Emile Puech has at long last published 
the text in full,!! and further discussions of it have since appeared.!? Now we 
can discuss it further, since more has still to be said about it. 


Milik delivered the lecture on 4Q246 at Harvard in 1972 (not “in the 1960s,” as Davies 
would have it). I was then several hundred miles away from Cambridge, teaching in the 
theology department of Fordham University in the Bronx, N.Y. After Milik’s lecture, dur- 
ing which he apparently displayed on a screen the Aramaic text and gave out an English 
translation of the text that he was interpreting, I received in the mail a copy of the full text 
(and his translation) from two different persons who had copied it and sent it on. Subse- 
quently I learned that the text had been the subject of a seminar at Harvard University; 
then, that it was considered to be in the public domain. 

8. See further my review of their book in “The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Latest Form of 
Catholic-Bashing,” America 166/5 (15 February 1992) 119-22. 

9. See J. T. Milik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1976) 60, 213, 261; and idem, “Les modéles araméens du livre d’Esther dans la 
grotte 4 de Qumran,” RevQ 15 (1991-92) 321-99, esp. 383-84. 

10. D. Flussex, “The Hubris of the Antichrist in a Fragment from Qumran,” Imman- 
uel 10 (1980) 31-37; reprinted in Judaism and the Origins of Christianity (Jerusalem: 
Magnes, 1988) 207-13. F. Garcia Martinez, “4Q246: ;Tipo del Anticristo o Libertador 
escatolégico?” in El misterio de la Palabra: Homenaje a L. Alonso Schékel (ed. V. Collado 
and E. Zurro; Madrid: Ediciones Cristiandad, 1983) 229-44; in English: “The Eschatologi- 
cal Figure of 4Q246, in Qumran and Apocalyptic: Studies on the Aramaic Texts from 
Qumran (STDJ 9; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 162-79. 

11. E. Puech, “Fragment d’une apocalypse en araméen (4Q246 = pseudo-Dan4) et 
le ‘royaume de Dieu,” RB 99 (1992) 98-131. This was only a preliminary publication, but 
Puech has published the editio princeps as “246. 4QApocryphe de Daniel ar,” in Qumran 
Cave 4: XVII. Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (ed. G. Brooke et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1996) 165- 
84. 

12. See J. J. Collins, “The Son of God Text from Qumran,” in From Jesus to John: Es- 
says on Jesus and Christology in Honour of Marinus de Jonge (JSNTSup 84; ed. M. de Boer; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993) 65-82; J. A. Fitzmyer, “4Q246: The ‘Son of God’ Document 
from Qumran,” Bib 74 (1993) 153-74 [reproduced here along with my treatment of the 
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Text 
Column 1 


NOD OTP VBI nN Ww m2 [y 77 AYNT TD J 
JWI TI ANN NDD>Y(>] NDB[n Pn AY ARI] 
NOOY TY TNX NDI TIM NS[Y WANT VT] 
XVI OY NNN Apy para[y pron Ta oN] 

xnP7Aa TD Pw, Xnnayva wp 7174] 
PIx[97 TINK Jon[ PIAN? wy Nx] 
RVR YY AIT? 3D INIT To DIP? PAN] 

nwaw? Kod) T7ay_P Any obw NnnyY 2d] 
MIN? WWD NIPN? RAD YN wep Nw 7] 


Col. 2 


RPT WMP? PY WI Wax? OK OT 772 

by pon? [T]aw man janio>a 1D XNim 7 
Ato» APTA wit? ay> OY TW XID RYAN 
(vacat) 29M a AIP N21 ON AY DY? TW (vacat) 
Qt wiwpa ann EN %5) Oby misvnm ANID4N 
HOS NVIN J DIN O>w Tay? XY) UWP RYAN 
TNA NDI ON TIO? TP NNN 4D 

Ws1 APA Wy pay aap 7> Tayi xin 

sainn 231 OYY JwOwW Aww MINT aay 


OANA NT Sf WN 


wn 


Oo ON DAD UI 


text in “The Aramaic ‘Son of God’ Text from Qumran Cave 4,” in Methods of Investigation 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Khirbet Qumran Site: Present Realities and Future Prospects 
(Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 722; ed. M. O. Wise et al.; New York: New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1994) 163-78]; E. Puech, “Notes sur le fragment d’apocalypse 
4Q246 — ‘Le Fils de Dieu,” RB 101 (1994) 533-58; FE. M. Cross, “Notes on the Doctrine of 
the Two Messiahs at Qumran and the Extracanonical Daniel Apocalypse (4Q246), in Cur- 
rent Research and Technological Developments on the Dead Sea Scrolls: Conference on the 
Texts from the Judean Desert, Jerusalem, 30 April 1995 (STDJ 20; ed. D. W. Parry and S. D. 


Ricks; Leiden: Brill, 1996) 1-13. 
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Col. 


we 


woman a 


The Aramaic “Son of God” Text from Qumran Cave 4 (4Q246) 
Translation 


J 


[ When great awe] settled [u]pon him, he fell down before the throne 
[and said to him, “Live,] O King, forever! You are distressed, and 
changed is 

[your complexion. J shall interpret, O Ki]ng, your vision, and all that is 
coming in the future. 

[For by the hand of mlighty [kings] shall distress come upon the land; 
[there shall be war among the peoples] and great carnage in the prov- 
inces. 

[At the end of days] the king of Assyria [and E]gypt [will perish]. 
[Then shall arise a king, and he shall be] great upon the earth. 

[All peoples sh]all make [peace with him]; they shall all serve 

[him. For] he shall be called [the holy one of] the [G]reat [God], and by 
His name shall he be named. 


Col. 2 


— 


wn 


10 


He shall be hailed Son of God, and they shall call him Son of the Most 
High. Like the comets 

that you saw (in your vision), so shall their reign be. For (some) years 
they shall rule over 

the land, and they shall trample on all: one people shall trample upon 
another, and one province upon an|[o]ther, 

(vacat) until there arises the people of God, and everyone rests from the 
sword. (vacat) 

His kingdom (shall be) an everlasting kingdom, and all his ways (shall 
be) in truth. He shall jud[ge] 

the land with truth, and all shall make peace. The sword shall cease 
from the land, 

and all the provinces shall pay him homage. The Great God is Himself 
his might. 

He shall make war for him; peoples shal] He put in his power, and all of 
them 

He shall cast down before him. His dominion (shall be) an everlasting 
dominion, and none of the abysses of 

[the earth shall prevail against it]! 
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Notes 
Col. 1 


1. mw oy 729 TNT TD. “When great awe settled upon him.” 
This description probably refers to a seer who falls before the enthroned king. 
Milik had originally restored N17, “his Spirit,” thinking that God’s throne 
was involved, as in I Enoch 14:24.3 It is clear, however, that the enthroned 
person is human; so some other restoration is needed. What is used here de- 
pends on Dan 10:7, OF 19D2 AYIA NTI YAR, “but great fear fell upon 
them,” as Milik eventually rightly saw. NAW is 3d sg. fem. of “Ww, “settle, 
abide.” This restoration is also used by Puech, who discusses other less likely 
possibilities, some of them with 7N123 °T XN, “the spirit of prophecy.” 

8°07 OF YD3. “He fell down before the throne.” This characteristic 
phrase for prostration before an enthroned person refers to the one who ad- 
dresses the king, probably a seer who will interpret a vision that the king has 
seen. Compare Dan 7:20 (OT 17 4b3), and even better kal éecav évwmov 
Tov Opdvov (Rev 7:11; cf. 4:10; 11:16; 14:3; 19:4). Puech regards the noun 
8°05 as fully written; it is rather the normal writing of the emphatic state, 
“the throne.” 

2. 12 NI. “And said to him.” Puech inserted in the lacuna here the 
name of Daniel. Even though this might be a pseudo-Danielic text, it is not 
certain that Daniel is the seer involved, given its fragmentary state. That, how- 
ever, is not an impossible interpretation. Milik also thought of Enoch or some 
other visionary of sacred history, such as Levi, Moses, or Elijah.'4 ] am now 
following the suggested reconstruction of F. M. Cross.!° 

x09 ND2M YN. “Live, O King, forever!” The reading is problematic. 
X39 [7] creates no problem, but it is followed by a dot, possibly the bottom of 
an initial lamedh: hence 84?¥. Puech so reads the text but thinks that it has 
been corrected; but that correction is not clear. For parallel sayings, see Dan 
2:4 ON poy) NDI); 3:9; 5:10; 6:7, 22. Though the word order differs, the 
greeting is the same. This greeting must refer to some Jewish king, not a 
Seleucid. 

TA NR. “You are distressed.” Because of the broken state of the text, 
the reason for the king’s distress is unknown, but there seems to have been 
mention of a vision that the king had seen, which has terrified him. A dot of 


13. See Milik, The Books of Enoch, 60. 
14. Ibid. 
15. Cross, “Notes on the Doctrine,” 5, 8. 
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ink appears between 4 and T, which might suggest the reading 1°47, the pas- 
sive participle, but it is too tiny to be certain that it is a letter. Hence the active 
participle TA is preferred. 

‘Wt Vwi. “And changed is your complexion.” Both Milik and Puech 
understood the last word in line 2,]°3W1, to mean “your years.” Although it is 
possible, it does not fit with what precedes. Compare Dan 5:6, IW TT, 
“and his complexion was changed,” an idiomatic expression used in a similar 
context where emotion is mentioned. I am now following the reading of 
Cross, which is similar to what I originally proposed, but better. 

3. JIN NIM TWDN?. “I shall interpret, O King, your vision.” Cross has 
shown that Puech’s reconstruction (RV]PR W7 T2NTA or NWN 1 TNT) 
is not suitable and that my earlier suggestion “leaves the dream interpretation 
without an introduction.”! So I have followed him in understanding JIN as 
“your vision.” This meaning is found in Dan 2:19, 28; 4:2, 7, 10; 7:2, 7, 13. The 
peal and pael of (WB are used similarly in Dan 5:16, 12 (respectively); cf. 
4QEnGiants? 2:14. 

N0Y TY ANN X91. “And all that is coming in the future,” literally, for- 
ever. Again | am following the suggestion of Cross to take this clause as the 
continuation of the interpretation that the seer will give, but correcting his 
anomalous Hebrew 01¥ to the Aramaic 8¥, which is clear in the photo- 
graph. Puech takes 8O”Y TY with an improbable reconstruction MX 7M, 
“Toi, a jamais [vis! Voici.” 

4.8998 YY RNN APY paar p27 7a WN. “For by the hand of 
mighty kings shall distress come upon the land?’ One could rather read 178. 
Thus begins the seer’s interpretation of the king’s vision about things to 
come. For similar apocalyptic statements, see Dan 12:1 (798 NAY N71) or 
Mark 13:19 (Eoovtai yap ai fuépon Exeivon OAipic ofa Ob yéyovev ToIabTY dT’ 
&pxfi¢ KTicgwc). Cross prefers to restore the beginning of this line with 
pa af yopw? Tt XMM], “[You saw in your vision that the] might[y shall 
be humbled],” appealing to Dan 2:45; 4:17 for the restoration of the first two 
words. That seems possible, but the rest of the restoration is less likely. My 
suggestion seeks rather to explain whence the distress comes. 

5. 8NPIMI IT PPwNI XKnava Aap 1172. “There shall be war 
among the peoples and great carnage in the provinces.” This line describes in 
detail the “distress” of line 4. Though J. Carmignac once tried to explain 
wna, “carnage,” as a form derived from wn,!” it is now recognized as a 


16. Ibid., 8. 
17. J. Carmignac, “Précisions apportées au vocabulaire de l’hébreu biblique par la 
Guerre des Fils de Lumiére contre les Fils de Ténébres,” VT'5 (1955) 345-65, esp. 363-64. 
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Persian word (<nahéir).!® The word is also found in 1QM 1:9, 10, [13]. For 
Puech the singular adjective 29 demands the reading ]11°WN3 (so read also 
by Cross), but there is no difference in the shape of the two yodhs. The form is 
rather the absolute plural, a plural of intensification (see GKC §124g), which 
can be modified by a singular adjective (cf. Isa 19:4, NWj? OJ TR). Moreover, 
Puech’s reading introduces a questionable Hebraic form (in ]1-). Compare 
RNIVwWHNI of the Bodleian text of Cairo Testament of Levi (a3). Elsewhere 
wn stands in parallelism to 17; hence the restoration here. 

6. PISA WINN P29 TITAN? NY N¥/P?1. “At the end of days the king 
of Assyria and Egypt will perish.” Again I am following the suggestion of 
Cross for the restoration of the beginning of this line; he compares Dan 4:31 
for the first two words. The mention of Assyria and Egypt is similar to that in 
1QM 1:2, 4, which may be a symbolic way of referring to enemy nations to 
the east and the west of Israel, or may be a way of referring to the Seleucids 
and Ptolemies, as Cross has understood the names. Milik understands 19 
INN to mean historically “roi de Syrie,? that is, one of the Seleucid kings.! 
The form 71NX&, instead of VW which is still used in 1QapGen 17:8, is to be 
noted; it is also found in Ahiqar 3-5, 8, 10-14, etc. It has been called a Persian 
pronunciation.?° Compare Sinaiticus of Tob 14:4 (A®otp). 

7. 8YIN YY IT? D7 NN 720 DP? PIN. “Then shall arise a king, 
and he shall be great upon the earth.” This restoration is inspired in part by 
that of Puech, who reads at the beginning of the line [N11 JANN Jn Dip], 
“[Se lévera un autre/dernier roi, et lui].” Cross reads rather WIN 72 O41] 
M2 /XVIN YY MIND AD [T2n, “[And there shall arise a son of man]. He 
shall be a great [king] over the [whole] earth.” Cross compares Ps 48:3 (27 
37) and Dan 2:10 (29 J" 2D). One can also compare Luke 1:32, obto¢ 
gota uéyac, said of Jesus, or Luke 1:15, Zotar yup utéyag tvamov [tod] 
Kupiov, said of John the Baptist. 

I still think that the “king” mentioned could be the son of the king 
seated on the throne, a Jewish king, who has had the vision of what is to 
come. | too think that this apocalyptic text is related to Daniel and shares 
“linguistic and literary traits” found in that biblical writing, but I do not see 
why the king has to be presumably “Nebuchadnezzar, Darius, Belshazzar, or 
Cyrus,’ even though such kings are addressed in the Daniel literature, as 


18. See J. P. de Menasce, “Iranian nax¢ir,” VT 6 (1956) 213-14; J. PB Asmussen, “Das 
iranische Lehnwort nahsir in der Kriegsrolle von Qumran (1QM),” AcOr (Copenhagen) 26 
(1961-62) 3-20. 

19. Milik, “Modéles araméens,” 383. 

20. F Altheim and R. Stiehl, Die aramiiische Sprache unter den Achaimeniden 
(Frankfurt am M.: V. Klostermann, 1963) 1:184. 
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Cross argues. Why could not a Jewish seer seek to console a Jewish king who 
has had a disturbing vision? 

8.09 / ww? XPD) Tay? aay ow NY 2D. “AIl peoples shall 
make peace with him; they shall all serve him.” My restoration follows that of 
Puech, save for the added 79. His alternate reading 8°27, “kings,” is not im- 
possible, but less likely than N°”/Y ‘9, a phrase found in Dan 3:7(bis), 31. 
Cross reads rather [12] / waw? NID1 FITAY!? 71) Wax 731], “[And all 
mankind] shall serve [him], And all shall minister / [to him].” He rightly 
notes the bicolon character of this line and compares Dan 7:10, where the 
same verb WAW is used, but he strangely translates the verb TAY as “serve,” a 
meaning otherwise unknown in Aramaic. Flusser similarly introduced this 
Hebraism in translating it “worship.” Compare 2:6 below. 

9. 8 APN? NID ON WTP N71. “For he shall be called the holy one of 
the Great God.” This lacuna is the most difficult one to restore. Milik once 
suggested 82[9 892 72], “son of the great king,” taking it as a reference to 
Alexander Balas, pretended son of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the Seleucid dy- 
nast from 150-145 B.c., who had the same name as the conqueror, Alexander 
the Great. Later on Milik used NDN instead of 93, but that would mean “suc- 
cession,’ and not successor. He also understood the verb 87M? as middle, “il 
se proclamera Fils de Dieu et (qu’)on appelera Fils du Trés Haut.”?! 

Puech used rather 83[9 87 73], “le fils du Grand Souverain,” appeal- 
ing to 4QEn> | iii 14. The Enoch text, only partially preserved, reads NIX] 
RO2Y NID X(T] RII NIA [N17, “[You are] our great Lord, the Lord of 
eternity.’?* There the emphatic 81 modifies a suffixal form, which is cor- 
rect, but Puech’s combination of the absolute 8 with the emphatic X29 
creates an anomaly; one would have to write 8°. ] have used YN 2 X87 
N25 as the restoration, because N29 %N is found in 2:7. It suits the context 
here, especially in light of the following clauses. 

Flusser regards my emendation as repetitious of what is said in the im- 
mediate context; he would rather restore 83[7 YX], “Great [God] he shall be 
called” That may suit better Flusser’s understanding of the text as a whole, 
but his interpretation is not without its difficulties. Moreover, that restora- 
tion would be too short for the lacuna, as Puech has also noted. 

mn? Wawa. “And by His name shall he be named.” That is, by God’s 
name. The form 33M is probably ithpaal. 


21. Milik, “Modeéles araméens,” 383. 
22. See Milik, The Books of Enoch, 171. 
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1. WORM? YR OT 792. “He shall be hailed Son of God.” Noteworthy is 
the use of this title “Son of God” in a pre-Christian Jewish extrabiblical text 
for the king who is to come. The use is probably inspired by 2 Sam 7:14, 
where Nathan’s oracle says of David, “I will be a father to him, and he shall be 
my son.” Cf. T. de Kruijf, Der Sohn des lebendigen Gottes (AnBib 16; Rome: 
Biblical Institute, 1962) 10-24. 

Note also the use of 28 as “God” in an Aramaic text. Though not 
found in Biblical Aramaic, it occurs again in 2:4, 7. So there is no doubt 
about its use in Aramaic. See also 1QapGen 12:17; 19:[8]; 20:12, 16; 21:2, 
20; 22:15, 16 (bis), 21; 11QJN 14:1. This may solve the problem about 
whether nai, “my God,” in Matt 27:46 (Ai HAl A€ua caBaxOavi) could be 
wholly Aramaic, and not a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic, as it has some- 
times been explained. 

This clause has a Greek counterpart in Luke 1:35, xAnOnjoetat vids Ocod. 
Note too the similar use of WAX in the Hebrew of Isa 4:3, “will be called holy.” 

mp? yP2Y 3). “And they shall call him son of the Most High.” 
The text now uses another title to emphasize the character of the coming 
king, a striking collocation with “Son of God” and in close proximity to his 
being “great upon the earth” (1:7). This combination is parallel to the 
Christian counterpart in Luke 1:32, obdtog Zota péyacg Kai vidc byfotov 
KANONOETAI. 

1?¥¥ is employed as a divine name in the Old Testament by non-Jews: 
by the Canaanite priest Melchizedek (Gen 14:18-20) and by Balaam (Num 
24:16); cf. Isa 14:14. Both 9X8 and }°2Y are found as a pair of gods in the 
eighth-century-B.c. Aramaic inscription of Sefire (J A 11).”° 

12?%y is also utilized for the God of Israel (Deut 32:8; Isa 14:14); the two 
names ?& and 71 appear in parallelism in Ps 73:11; 107:11, and in Ps 91:9 
m7 and JPY are also parallel. The combination J1?Y NX occurs in 
1QapGen 22:15, 16, rendering Hebrew of Gen 14:18, 20. It thus differs from 
the usual Biblical Aramaic title, R°-7Y NTN (Dan 3:26, 32; 5:18, 21). 

The use of tytotoc, “most high,” in the LXX (e.g., Gen 14:18, 20) and 
the New Testament reflects the widespread Jewish use of this Greek title (see 
Philo, In Flaccum 7 §46; Ad Gaium 36 §278; 40 $317; Josephus, Ant. 16.6.2 
§163), but it was undoubtedly affected by the use of this epithet in the Greek- 
speaking world: for Zeus (e.g., Sophocles, Philoctetes 1289: Znvdc bytotov; 


23. See my book, The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire (rev. ed.; BibOr 19A; Rome: Bib- 
lical Institite, 1995) 42, 75. 
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Pindar, Nemean Odes 1.60; 11.2; Aeschylus, Eumenides 28); and for other gods 
(Tf, “Hatoc).24 

Man janio»s JIRNUWN oF RPTD. “Like the comets that you saw (in 
your vision), so shall their reign be,” that is, like comets that appear to the 
eye momentarily as they speed across the heavens. The comparison stresses 
the fleeting and ephemeral character of the reigns to be mentioned. Cf. 
1 Enoch 41:3 (“there my eyes saw the secrets of the flashes of lightning”); 
43:1. Also Luke 17:24, Gomep yap | dotpamt dotpdmovoa Ex Tig bd TOV 
obpavov eic Thy bm’ odpavov AduTE! oftws Eota1 6 vidc TOD &vOpwrOU [tv 
TH Hepa]. 

2. 8VON Vy 199° [}]°w. “For (some) years they shall rule over the 
land.” Fleeting though the reigns will be, they may last for years. 

3.q(2P)19 APTA WIT? oY? oY pw X2D1. “And they shall trample 
on all: one people shall trample upon another, and one province upon 
an[o]ther.” So shall be the war and carnage mentioned in 1:5. The verb W17 is 
used in an apocalyptic context in Dan 7:23. A commonplace of apocalyptic 
writing is employed: see Isa 19:2; Mark 13:8; Matt 24:7; Luke 21:10; 4 Ezra 
13:31 (gens ad gentem et regnum aduersus regnum); Or. Sib. 3.635-36. 

4.8 OY Dp? TY. “Until there arises the people of God.” So the success 
of the Jewish people is described, the people over whom the enthroned king 
rules. At its rising, it will bring to an end the hostile reign of enemy kingdoms. 
Cf. Dan 7:17-18. The clause describes the advent of the end-time, introduced 
by the eschatological 7¥ with the imperfect. Compare Luke 21:24, &xp1 0b 
TANPWOGoW Kaipoi E8vav. Sometimes the infinitive construct is used instead 
of the imperfect, as in 4QPBless | 13-4, P73 Mw N12 TY, “until the com- 
ing of the righteous Messiah”; 1QS 9:11; CD 5:5. Puech notes that the verb 
might be read as the causative O°, “until he causes the people of God to 
arise.” Though possible, that reading is less likely because of the syntax of the 
following clause, in which ND is subject, as it is in line 6. Moreover, it is 
hardly likely that “God” is the subject of O°, since He is mentioned in the 
phrase 28 OY, “people of God.” 

OX BY does not appear in the Old Testament, where one does find OY 
mi? (Num 11:29; 17:6; Judg 5:11) or OX OY (Judg 20:2; 2 Sam 14:13); also 
“my people” (Hos 2:25; Isa 22:4; Jer 51:45; cf. Lev 26:12). The phrase itself oc- 
curs in similar eschatological usage in 1QM 1:5; 3:13. Its Greek equivalent 


24. See C. Roberts, T. C. Skeat, and A. D. Nock, “The Gild of Zeus Hypsistos,” HTR 
29 (1936) 39-88, esp. 55-72; F Cumont, ““Yyiotoc,” PW 9/1 (1914) 444-450; C. Colpe, 
“Hypsistos,” in Der kleine Pauly (5 vols.; Stuttgart: Druckenmiiller, 1964-75) 2:1291-92; 
G. Bertram, “Hypsistos,” TDNT, 8:614-20. 
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Aads BEod is known in the New Testament: | Pet 2:10; with articles in Heb 
4:9; 11:25.25 

AAN 3 MIP X21. “And everyone rests from the sword.” Compare 
Esth 9:16, 22: “rest from one’s enemies”; Isa 2:4; Mic 4:3; Jer 14:13, 15; 
4QEn¢ 5 ii 21-22; 4QEn8 1 11 16 ([2N 3 RVIJIN MIN). See Note on 2:6 
below. 

5. o%Y nino” AN1D9N. “His kingdom (shall be) an everlasting king- 
dom.” This statement stands in contrast to the fleeting reigns of the enemy 
kings (2:2). It is borrowed from Dan 3:33 or 7:27. Compare Luke 1:34, kai tic 
Baoietacs adtod od« gota TAOS. The possessive suffix could possibly refer to 
God or even to God’s people: “its kingdom (shall be) an everlasting king- 
dom.” Since the king to come will be part of that people, the change in mean- 
ing is insignificant. “His,” however, referring to the coming king, is preferred 
because of the following clauses, and especially because of the second one, 
“he shall judge the land with truth” 

OIWPA ANNAN 7D. “And all his ways (shall be) in truth,” or “in righ- 
teousness.” So the conduct of the coming king is described. Cf. Dan 4:34, 991 
PT ANNAN) OWP TITAYA; Deut 32:4, OPW PIT 9D °D; Rev 15:3, dfxanau 
Kol GAnOval ai 650i cov. Here VIWP is written fully, as in 4QVisAmramf 
(4Q548) 1 ii 12; contrast the form in the next clause. 

OW/PA RYAN 77°. “He shall judge the land with truth,” or “with righ- 
teousness,” a characteristic of the rule of the coming king. Cf. Ps. Sol. 17:29, 
Kptvei Aaobs Kai €8vn Ev oodia SiKkaioobvne, “he will judge peoples and na- 
tions with righteous wisdom.” Also Ps 72:1-2, where such judgment is to be 
given to the king. 

6.O2W TAY? X91. “And all shall make peace.” This is another general 
characteristic of the reign of the coming king: all peoples will be at peace. Cf. 
Isa 17:5. One is reminded here of the famous pax Augusta of a later date in the 
Roman world. 

FIO” NVAN ya AM. “The sword shall cease from the land.” This simply 
repeats 2:4. 0° is defectively written, equaling 10°. It could conceivably 
equal aphel *}°0°, but then, who would be the subject of “cause to cease”? 
God? The coming king? The people? Compare | Macc 9:73, kai katémavoev 
poudata & Iopara. This parallel would argue in favor of the imperfect peal. 
See Note on 2:4 above. 

7. J1TA0° 19 NNW 791. “And all the provinces shall pay him hom- 


25. See N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes: Eine Untersuchung zum Kirchenbewusstsein des 
Urchristentums (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1963). 
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age,” that is, will bow down before him. For the verb 720, see Dan 2:46; 3:5, 7, 
10, 12, 14, 15, 18; 4QTJud ar J a 4.26 

N17 79ND NII ON. “The Great God is Himself his might.” When the 
coming king has to do battle, he will have the “Great God” for his support. 
The preposition 3 is probably an instance of bet essentiae. X11 may be simply 
the copula, but it could also serve as an emphatic pronoun. Cf. Sir 5:1, 
Sy aN? 

Aramaic 827 %X is not found in the Old Testament, where 27 7X or 
N29 NTN rather appears (Ezra 5:8; Dan 2:45). It is the equivalent of Hebrew 
DITA ON (Deut 7:21; 10:17; Ps 77:14; 95:3; Jer 32:18; Dan 9:4; Neh 1:5; 9:32; 
1QM 10:1). Compare 829 NWT, “the Great Holy One” (1 QapGen 12:17; 
4QEnGiants? [4Q530] 7 ii 17). A Greek form of the title is found on a Caesar- 
ean inscription: @EQ] METAAQI AE[onéty].?” In Nabatean inscriptions a 
combined form 2X27 is used.?8 

8.19? 7” 729° Nin. “He shall make war for him.” If occasion arises, 
God will be in battle on the coming king’s side. Cf. Deut 7:21-22; 1QM 1:9- 
10; 13:13-14. The idiom TAY 2p also occurs in 1QapGen 21:25, 31; 
4QEnGiants* 2:4.29 

NPI WN]? Pray. “Peoples shall He put in his power,” literally, “in his 
hand.” This probably expresses the extent of the coming king’s rule. 

1197 AMT / 17291. “And of them He shall cast down before him.” 
Another expression of the universality of the king’s rule. Cf. Ps. Sol. 17:30, xa 
EEe1 Adds EOvv SovAEvelv aT V71d Tov Cuydv adtod, “he will have peoples 
of the nations to serve him under his yoke.” 

9.0%¥ TOW IV2w. “His dominion (shall be) an everlasting domin- 
ion.” The duration of the rule of the coming king is guaranteed to be long. 
The clause is derived from Dan 4:31 or 7:14. 

*1mN 231. “And none of the abysses of the earth shall prevail against 
it!” The cosmic scope of the dominion is stressed; nothing that opposes the 


26. See J. T. Milik, “Ecrits préesséniens de Qumran: D’Hénoch 4 Amram,” in 
Qumran: Sa piété, sa théologie et son milieu (BETL 46; ed. M. Delcor; Gembloux/Paris: 
Duculot, 1978) 91-106, esp. 97. Milik uses an unconventional siglum for the text, 4QAJu, 
which should not be repeated. 

27. B. Lifshitz, “Inscriptions de Césarée,” RB 74 (1967) 50-59. 

28. See G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1903) $95.3; $97 iti 3; $101.9; J. Teixidor, “Bulletin d’épigraphie sémitique 1970,” Syria 47 
(1970) 357-89, esp. 366. 

29. See Milik, The Books of Enoch, 307; cf. his “Turfan et Qumran: Livre des Géants 
juif et manichéen,” in Tradition und Glaube: Das frithe Christentum in seiner Umwelt: 
Festgabe fiir Karl Georg Kuhn . . . (ed. G. Jeremias et al.; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1971) 118-27, esp. 124. 
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dominion of that king shall succeed. In Ps 71:20 PANN WINN is used in the 
sense of Sheol. Perhaps one could restore the line thus: 7139 JIDPN? NX? RYAN. 
Compare TINDPN XN? 1a¥ 191, “and nothing is stronger than you” 
(4QEnGiants? 9:4); or 7372 PD*PN T[TXT], “they are more powerful than I” 
(4QEnGiants* 2:6-7).°° Also Matt 16:18, kal mAa &Sov ob Katioxboovoiv 
avti¢. DIAN occurs in 11QtgJob 38:8. Puech restores: RYAN] "INN 791 
7 TIWAwW? or 19 Twnw?, “et tous les abimes de [la terre(?) lui obéiront].” 


Commentary 


The text is written in a fine Herodian script, easily decipherable. Milik dated 
the text to the last third of the first century B.c., and Puech agrees: between 
4QSam? and 1QIsa> or 1QM — hence ca. 25 s.c. There is no reason to contest 
this paleographic dating of the copy. It thus gives us precious firsthand infor- 
mation about pre-Christian Palestinian Jewish beliefs. 

The importance of this text for the tenets and theology of the Qumran 
community cannot be underestimated. Its language reveals it to be apocalyp- 
tic: it speaks of distress that will come upon the land and of the disastrous 
reign of enemies, which is to be, however, short-lived; that reign will last only 
“until there arises the people of God, and everyone rests from the sword.” The 
text promises the appearance of some figure, called “Son of God” and “Son of 
the Most High,” who will rule in peace and with everlasting prosperity. The 
apocalyptic stage props are clear. 

There is little difficulty in reading and interpreting column 2. The prob- 
lem is the reconstruction of the beginning of the nine lines of column 1. | 
have given above my attempt to reconstruct them and the justification of the 
attempt. 

The broken text begins with a fragmentary narrative sentence: When 
something happened, someone, probably a seer, fell before a throne. The 
prostrate person addresses an enthroned human king with the second singu- 
lar independent pronoun and pronominal suffix (-k). The enthroned king is 
depicted as shaken by the evils seen in a vision. He has been made to realize 
that they are coming in his time, evils that are described in lines 4-6. Among 
them are war, carnage, and trouble from the “king of Assyria and Egypt.” On 
line 7 the seer begins to explain the nature of what is to ensue: A figure will 
arise who will be great, be served by all, and be given lofty titles and guaran- 
tees of divine favor. 


30. See Milik, The Books of Enoch, 316-17, 307-8. 
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In column 2, which is completely preserved, line 1 continues the titles. 
Line 2 tells of the short-lived duration of the enemy’s reign (with plural suf- 
fixes and plural verbs that clearly refer to persons or peoples other than the 
one who bears the titles “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High.” Their 
reign will last “until there arises the people of God” (line 4). His rule, or pos- 
sibly its rule, is then extolled: respite from war, everlasting kingship, and paths 
of truth and peace with all provinces in submission. For the Great God will be 
with him (or it), and He will subject all enemies to him (or it). 

The difficulty of interpreting the text is sixfold: (i) Who is the speaker 
and whom does he address? (ii) Are the references to the “king of Assyria and 
Egypt” and the plurals being used allusions to historical figures, or are they 
symbolic names for enemies? (iii) If they are to be taken in an apocalyptic 
sense rather than in a historical sense, can one say to whom they refer? 
(iv) Who is X, the person who will arise and to whom the titles are applied? 
(v) Is X to be understood in a positive or a negative sense, as a Jewish king or 
as an enemy who arrogates to himself such titles? (vi) To whom does the third 
singular masculine in 2:5-9 refer? Is it X, the expected figure of 1:9, or the 
“people of God” (2:4)? 

At least six different interpretations have been given to the document. 

1. J. T. Milik was originally of the opinion that God, seated upon a divine 
throne, was being addressed, but now thinks that the text refers rather to a his- 
torical king of Syria (VINX 777, 1:6), whose reign would be disastrous (for Is- 
rael) and whose supreme blasphemy would be to proclaim himself Son of God; 
he would be called Son of the Most High by his followers.?! This would refer to 
the last Seleucid king, whose reign would be followed, according to this text, by 
the rule of the people of God. Because Alexander Balas (150-145 B.c.), the pre- 
tended son of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, who became king of Syria on the death 
of Demetrios I Soter, used the Greek title @eor&twp on coins of his realm,” the 
titles “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High” in this Qumran text would refer 
to him. So X would be understood in a negative sense. 

This interpretation is problematic, first, because one wonders why such 
a Palestinian text of clearly Jewish provenience would tolerate such a lauda- 
tory appellation of a pagan king with titles “Son of God” and “Son of the 
Most High.”33 Second, would a Jewish writer of Judea refer to a Seleucid king 


31. Milik, “Modeéles araméens,” 383. 

32. See F. Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques (Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Verhandelingen 14; Amsterdam: J. Muller, 
1883) 433-34 (§102, pl. H 13). 

33. Cross also argues against Milik’s interpretation of the epithets as belonging to 
the Seleucid king Alexander Balas (“Notes on the Doctrine,” 5). 
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as TINK 2M, “king of Assyria”? Third, how would one then account for the 
mention of “Egypt” in this situation? Fourth, no matter who the speaker is, he 
is addressing a human king who needs reassurance about the continuation of 
his reign, about who will succeed him and who is related to “the people of 
God.” Whether that person be his son, as I once understood the text, or some 
other human successor may be debated. In any case, this seems to be the mes- 
sage that the prostrate seer is trying to give the enthroned king, as he also tells 
of the disasters that are to come upon the land before that reign of peace is es- 
tablished. Fifth, as Florentino Garcia Martinez has pointed out, through Al- 
exander Balas’s intervention Jonathan became the Hasmonean high priest.*4 
Would he then be regarded as an enemy of Israel, arrogating to himself such 
titles, as Milik’s interpretation would presuppose? Hardly. 

2. David Flusser regards the document as apocalyptic, but thinks that it 
speaks of a coming Antichrist.*> For Flusser, the vacat with which 2:4 begins 
starts a new topic: the rise of God’s people. Hence, what precedes the vacat 
would describe “the king or the leader of this horrible kingdom” who will bring 
all the distress. It also tells of those who worship and serve him and of the way 
they regard him. The first part of the text would refer, then, not to a historical 
enemy, but to an Antichrist, an idea which Flusser maintains “is surely Jewish 
and pre-Christian,” that is, a “human exponent of the Satanic forces of evil.” He 
compares 2 Thess 2:1-12, with its description of “the man of lawlessness,” and 
three other apocalyptic texts: (a) Ascension of Isaiah 4:2-16, which tells of an in- 
carnation of Beliar, “a lawless king and a matricide,” in whom all people of the 
world will believe: “they will sacrifice to him and serve him’ ;*° (b) Oracle of 
Hystaspes, which describes a king who will arise from Syria, “a destroyer of the 
human race ...a prophet of lies” who “will constitute and call himself God and 
will order himself to be worshipped as the Son of God”;*” and (c) Assumption of 
Moses 8, which tells of a “man who rules with great power,” who will persecute 
the Jewish people.*® Hence in this Qumran text, too, one would read of the 
same sort of “hubris of the Antichrist.” 


34. See Josephus, Ant. 13.2.2 §45. Cf. Garcia Martinez, “4Q246: ;Tipo del 
Anticristo,” 235; idem, “The Eschatological Figure,” 169. 

35. Flusser, “The Hubris of the Antichrist.” Cf. his article, “D. Hystaspes and John of 
Patmos,” in Irano-Judaica: Studies Relating to Jewish Contacts with Persian Culture through- 
out the Ages (ed. S. Shaked; Jerusalem: Ben-Zvi Institute, 1982) 12-75; reprinted in his Ju- 
daism, 390-453. 

36. See H. F. D. Sparks, ed., The Apocryphal Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1984) 791. 

37. See Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones 7.17.2-4; CSEL 19:638-39. 

38. See Sparks, ed., The Apocryphal Old Testament, 611-12. 
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Although the parallels are striking, much of Flusser’s interpretation de- 
pends on his questionable understanding of the Aramaic verb ] 171° (1:8) as 
a Hebraism meaning “they will worship.” Moreover, even though he insists 
that the idea of Antichrist is “Jewish and pre-Christian,” all the evidence he 
uses comes from Christian texts, as Garcia Martinez has also noted. That 
Qumran texts envision some eschatological opponent of Melchizedek or even 
of a Messiah might be admitted, but that does not make the opponent an 
Antichrist. Avtixptotoc first emerges in Greek literature in 1 John 2:18, 22; 
4:3; 2 John 7; cf. Polycarp, Phil. 7:1. This title obviously means someone who 
is “an opponent of Christ,’ which presupposes the emergence of Xpiotdc as a 
name in the Christian world. To say that it means “Antimessiah” and that it 
could be used of a “Jewish and pre-Christian” figure would be an extrapola- 
tion that goes beyond the evidence.*? Finally, it is not obvious that all that 
precedes the vacat (2:4) is to be understood in a negative sense, since one may 
be encountering here the kind of repetitious treatment of a topic characteris- 
tic of apocalyptic writing. 

3. Florentino Garcia Martinez also understands the text as apocalyptic, 
but thinks that the mysterious personage is an eschatological savior of angelic 
or heavenly character.4° He would be someone “designated in other texts 
[11QMelchizedek; 4QVisAmram, 4Q175] as Michael, Melchizedek, Prince of 
Light (1QM XIII 10) and proclaimed in this text as ‘Son of God’ and ‘Son of 
the Most High,” whose intervention would usher in the end time. Garcia 
Martinez finds an intelligible context for this text in what is said in 1QM 
17:5-8, where Michael is promised to come in the end time to bring low the 
Prince of the dominion of wickedness. 

That there are such heavenly figures in Qumran texts is clear and that 


39. See R. E. Brown, The Epistles of John: Translated with Introduction, Notes, and 
Commentary (AB 30; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1982) 332-33. Brown notes the use of 
avti8eoc, “opposed to God,” in Philo, De Fuga 25 §140; of &vttdikoc, “opposed to dikn, 
“justice” (Luke 18:3), and applied to the devil in 1 Pet 5:8. 

Compare J. R. Hinnells, “The Zoroastrian Doctrine of Salvation in the Roman 
World: A Study of the Oracle of Hystaspes,” in Man and His Salvation: Studies in Memory 
of S. G. E Brandon (ed. E. J. Sharpe and J. R. Hinnells; Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield, 1973) 125-48. Collins notes that Hinnells defends the Persian origin of the Ora- 
cle but does not include the cited passage of Lactantius among the fragments of it. Cf. also 
G. C, Jenks, Origin and Early Development of the Antichrist Myth (BZNW 59; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1991) 30-32, 41-43, who mentions that among the earliest patristic writers who 
discuss the Antichrist myth Hippolytus of Rome traces it to Daniel, especially chaps. 10- 
12, without, of course, using the term. Otherwise all the witnesses to the myth that Jenks 
discusses are Christian. 

40. Garcia Martinez, “Eschatological Figure,” 172-79. 
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they form part of the Qumran community’s eschatological tenets is also cor- 
rect, but that they supply the key to the interpretation of this text and to the 
identification of the mysterious figure called “Son of God” and “Son of the 
Most High” is the problem. For such titles are never used elsewhere of such 
heavenly figures. As John J. Collins has noted,*! this text depicts God as “the 
might” or source of strength of the mysterious figure. Would that be said of a 
heavenly figure? The thrust of the text, however, is such that one would expect 
these titles to be ascribed to a human being. Garcia Martinez called my earlier 
attribution of the titles to a successor or son of the king gratuitous, but that 
can be said with much more reason of the heavenly eschatological savior that 
he has proposed. 

4. Martin Hengel has suggested that the titles should be interpreted col- 
lectively “of the Jewish people, like the Son of Man in Dan. 7,13.’4? This sug- 
gestion exploits the unclarity of the third person singular reference in some 
of the sentences of column 2. Though not impossible, it is unlikely, given the 
parallels to those sentences in other writings that point rather to an individ- 
ual person. 

5. Emile Puech has also questioned some of these interpretations and 
has proposed instead a messianic reading of this Aramaic document.*? For 
him the text is apocalyptic, and the titles are to be ascribed to an expected 
“Messiah.” In this he has followed H.-W. Kuhn,“ and is supported by J. J. Col- 
lins,4> S. Kim,*® and FE. M. Cross.4” This sort of interpretation was also men- 
tioned by authors who had not even seen the text.*® 


41. Collins, “The Son of God Text” (n. 12 above). 

42. M. Hengel, The Son of God: The Origin of Christology and the History of Jewish- 
Hellenistic Religion (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976) 45. 

43. See Puech, “Fragment,” 125-30; cf. his publication of the editio princeps. Puech 
did toy with the interpretation of the text in a negative sense, that the mysterious person 
could be a Seleucid ruler, either Alexander Balas, as Milik interpreted it, or Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes (“Fragment,” 127-30). Because Puech was allowed by Milik to publish this text 
in full, he did not want to reject outright Milik’s interpretation, but his otherwise wide- 
ranging discussion of the document in a messianic sense reveals where his preference lies. 

44. H.-W. Kuhn, “Rom 1,3f und der davidische Messias als Gottessohn in den 
Qumrantexten,” in Lesezeichen fiir Annelies Findeiss . .. (ed. C. Burchard and G. Theissen; 
Heidelberg, 1984) 103-13 [non vidi]. 

45. Collins, “The Son of God Text.” He considers “Son of God” to be an “early inter- 
pretation of the ‘one like a son of mau’ in Daniel 7, who also stands in parallelism to the 
people,” without, however, being “simply an exposition of Daniel 7.” 

46. S. Kim, “The ‘Son of Man’” as the Son of God (WUNT 30; Tiibingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1983) 20-22, esp. n. 33. 

47. Cross, “Notes on the Doctrine,” 11-13. 

48. E.g., A. D. Nock, in a review of H.-J. Schoeps, Paulus: Die Theologie des Apostels 
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I find the messianic interpretation of this Aramaic text questionable. 
That there was, indeed, a lively messianic expectation in the Qumran com- 
munity is beyond doubt; that it was dyarchic or bipolar, expecting both a 
Davidic and a priestly messiah, is also accurate,’? and Cross has recently done 
well to insist on all of this.°° Such an interpretation of this text, however, en- 
counters several problems: 

(a) The word N°w” does not occur in the text, and to import it is gratu- 
itous. 

(b) Would the titles “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High” be un- 
derstood without further ado as “messianic” in pre-Christian Judaism? Both 
of these titles have a distinct background in the Old Testament, and there one 
does not denote the other. Moreover, there is no clear passage in the Old Tes- 
tament where either of these titles is used of a figure called n°w7.*! Although 
the king on the Davidic throne is often said to be God’s son (e.g., 2 Sam 7:14; 
Ps 2:7-8), this title is never used there of the king as an awaited “messianic” 
figure.*? In the New Testament these titles are used of him who is for Chris- 
tians the Messiah (e.g., John 11:27), but that is an entirely different matter. 
Per se, the title “Son of God” does not connote “Messiah” in the Old Testa- 
ment; nor does it do so in any of the Qumran texts. Only a naive interpreta- 
tion, stemming more from a traditional understanding than from critical 
thinking, would espouse that connotation. 

(c) Puech’s messianic interpretation of this Aramaic text depends on his 
reading of certain Old Testament passages as speaking of “un messie roi du 
judaisme.”*> But by what right does one call 2 Sam 7:12-16 and 23:5, Gen 
49:10-12, Psalms 2, 89, and 110, Isaiah 9-11, and Zech 3:8 and 6:12 “messi- 


im Lichte der jiidischen Religionsgeschichte (Titbingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1959) in Gnomon 33 
(1961) 581-90, esp. 584; A. J. B. Higgins, “The Old Testament and Some Aspects of New 
Testament Christology,’ CJT 6 (1960) 200-210, esp. 202 n. 12. 

49. See 1QS 9:11 and my discussion of this passage in Chapter 5 below. For second- 
ary literature on Qumran messianism, see DSSMPTS, 164-67. 

50. Cross, “Notes on the Doctrine.” 

51. See E. Lohse, “Huios,” TDNT, 8:361: “Thus far there is no clear instance to sup- 
port the view that in pre-Christian times Judaism used the title ‘son of God’ for the Mes- 
siah. The Messiah is ‘my son’ in Eth. En. 105:2, but this v. was added later, since it is not in 
Gr. En. and has thus to be disregarded.” Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, Paul and His Theology: A Brief 
Sketch (2d ed.; Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1989) §PT 49-50. 

52. It should be needless to point out that, although Ps 2:2 uses 1N?w7, it cannot be 
translated there “his Messiah.” The KJV, RSV, NRSV, NAB, NJV, NEB, REB, and NIV all 
translate it properly as “his anointed (One, king),” because the psalm refers to one who al- 
ready sits on the Davidic throne, not an awaited anointed agent of God. 

53. Puech, “Fragment,” 88; cf. 127. 
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anic” within pre-Christian Jewish tradition?*4 I shall discuss further in Chap- 
ter 5 the Old Testament passages that use Nw.°° 

Some Old Testament passages, especially 1 Sam 2:10, 35 and Ps 132:17, 
refer to the dynasty that develops as Davidic, but they must be understood ge- 
nerically as indicative of a divine guarantee for the future of the Davidic 
household or dynasty, or of what has been called “restorative monarchism.”°° 
The person mentioned as “anointed” may be part of the continuation or even 
restoration of the monarchy of old. In other words, such passages express es- 
chatological hopes, but not directly eschatological messianism. Often they refer 
to persons who have been “anointed” in the past or were anointed agents 
whom God has appointed, but they are not Messiahs (with a capital M), that 
is, future or awaited anointed figures to be raised up by God for the good or 
the salvation of His people. Hence, in none of these instances is the adjective 
“messianic” truly applicable. 

Consequently, I continue to question the correctness of importing 
messianism into the interpretation of this pre-Christian Aramaic Son of God 
text. When one opts for a messianic interpretation of this text, one is intro- 
ducing the same kind of eisegetical “messianic” interpretation of the “Son of 
Man” figure in Dan 7:13, which was common for many centuries, but which 
even Collins admits “has fallen into disfavor in recent times.”>” 

6. | rather consider this apocalyptic text to be speaking positively of a 
coming Jewish ruler, who may be a successor to the Davidic throne, but who 
is not envisaged as a Messiah. The text should be understood as a sectarian af- 
firmation of belief in God’s provision and guarantee of a royal dynasty for Is- 
rael. Just as not every king of old who sat on David’s throne was given the title 


54. That some of these passages were understood in a messianic sense in later Juda- 
ism is clear. For the rabbinic period, see S. H. Levey, The Messiah: An Aramaic Interpreta- 
tion: The Messianic Exegesis of the Targum (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College—Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion, 1974). Most of the passages are conveniently listed here, but note the 
reviews of this book in Bib 56 (1975) 421-24; JBL 94 (1975) 473-77. 

Puech contests my denial of a messianic understanding of Psalm 2 in pre-Christian 
Judaism (“Fragment,” 127 n. 60), appealing for proof to Psalms of Solomon 17 and 1QSa 
2:11, as if these passages showed that that psalm were indeed understood there as messi- 
anic. He also appeals to a popular, non-critical article by R. Tournay, “Le Psaume (Ps 2): Le 
Roi-Messie,” AsSeign 88 (1966) 46-63. However, to see that I am not alone, cf. J. Becker, 
Messianic Expectation in the Old Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980) 28 n. 8, 68; 
G. Cooke, “The Israelite King as Son of God,” ZAW 73 (1961) 202-225, esp. 205; M. Treves, 
“Two Acrostic Psalms,” VT 15 (1965) 81-90, esp. 85. 

55. See pp. 76-82 below. 

56. See Becker, Messianic Expectation, 54-57. 

57. Collins, “The Son of God Text,” 81. 
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nw, even in a historical sense, so too it is not clear that the successor to the 
enthroned king in this text will necessarily be an expected Messiah, even 
though the text hails him as “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High.” Be- 
cause the Aramaic text uses a good number of phrases and words from the 
book of Daniel, its dependence on that writing is clear. However, it is note- 
worthy that neither David nor the Davidic dynasty finds any mention in that 
book. So the “Son of God” text may well be continuing the thinking of the 
book of Daniel, but without any reference to a future Davidic king. 

However one wants to interpret the unnamed character of this apoca- 
lyptic Qumran writing, the text at least makes it clear that such titles as “Son 
of God” and “Son of the Most High” were “not completely alien to Palestinian 
Judaism.”58 

In my earlier discussion of this text ] called attention to the pertinence it 
has for the interpretation of the Lucan infancy narrative, and especially to the 
Palestinian Jewish background that it provides for the words of the angel Ga- 
briel to Mary in the annunciation scene.*? Here I shall only list the pertinent 
parallels: 


obtoc ota péyac (1:32) compare 4Q246 1:7 
vidc bwiotov KAnOnoEeTar (1:32) compare 4Q246 2:1 
KANOroeTar vidc Beod (1:35) compare 4Q246 2:1 


Baotreboe .. . cig TODS aid@vac (1:33) compare 4Q246 2:5 


A problem remains, however, since we cannot say whether this is per- 
chance a coincidental use by Luke of Palestinian Jewish titles known to him 
or whether “Luke is dependent in some way, whether directly or indirectly, on 
this long Jost text from Qumran.”®© In any case, the debate over this impor- 
tant sectarian Qumran text is far from over. 


58. Hengel, The Son of God, 45. 

59. Fitzmyer, “The Contribution of Qumran Aramaic,” 394; WA or SBNT, 93; The 
Gospel according to Luke (AB 28, 28A; Garden City, N.Y: Doubleday, 1981, 1985) 205-7, 
347-48. 

60. Collins, “The Son of God Text,” 66. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Background of “Son of God” 
as a Title for Jesus 


The designation of Jesus in the New Testament as “Son of God” is wide- 
spread, and no other title of his can claim as much significance for later theo- 
logical development than it. If the title “Son of Man” outstrips it in enigma, it 
certainly does not in implication. Whether the title is used in the anarthrous 
form, vidc 6¢0, or the arthrous form, 6 vidg Tod GEo?, or is uttered by a heav- 
enly voice as vidg Lov, “my Son,” or used as a description of Jesus by some 
New Testament writer as vidc abtod or vidc Eavtod, “his Son,” its meaning is 
clear. It expresses the distinctive relationship of Jesus to the God of Israel, 
Yahweh, who is his heavenly Father. 

My further remarks on the background of this title will be made under 
four headings: the problem; Old Testament data bearing on the title “Son of 
God”; the new Palestinian Jewish material; and implications of the new mate- 
rial for various New Testament passages. 


The Problem 


The title “Son of God” occurs in the Synoptic Gospels: Mark 1:1, 11; 3:11; 5:7; 
15:39; Matt 2:15; 3:17; 4:3, 6; 8:29; 14:33; 16:16; 17:5; 26:63; 27:40, 43, 54; 
Luke 1:32, 35; 3:22; 4:3, 9, 41; 8:28; 9:35; 22:70. It is also found in the 
Johannine Gospel: 1:18, 34, 49; 3:18; 5:25; (9:35);! 10:36; 11:4, 27; 19:7; 20:31. 


1. Consult the Greek apparatus criticus on this passage. 
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Likewise in Acts: 8:37; 9:20; 13:33; in the uncontested Pauline letters: Rom 
1:3-4, 9; 5:10; 8:3, 29, 32; 1 Cor 1:9; 2 Cor 1:19; Gal 1:16; 2:20; 4:4, 6; 1 Thess 
1:10; in the Deutero-Pauline Eph 4:13; in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 1:5; 4:14; 
5:5; 6:6; 7:3; 10:29; in the Johannine Epistles: 1 John 1:3, 7, 8; 3:23; 4:9, 10, 15; 
5:5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20; 2 John 3; in the book of Revelation: 2:18; and in 2 Pe- 
ter: 1:17. Moreover, it not only occurs in some Pauline passages that are often 
regarded as fragments of the primitive kerygma (1 Thess 1:10; Rom 1:3-4), 
but it even develops within the New Testament itself so that it becomes 
merely “the Son,” an absolute form of the title, used either by Jesus of himself 
(Mark 13:32; Matt 24:36) or by Paul (1 Cor 15:28). 

This usage suggests a certain parallelism with the title Kyrios, which is 
likewise employed in an absolute form along with modified expressions.” 
New Testament interpreters, aware of the various nuances of the use of ben or 
huios, “son,” in the Old Testament to designate a special relationship of some- 
one to God, have often sought the background of the Son of God title in the 
Old Testament itself, but some have noted that it is “a long way” from such 
simple usage in the Old Testament to the solemn and lofty title, “the Son of 
God,” such as one finds in the New Testament, especially for Jesus. Years ago 
Wilhelm Bousset posed the question whether this title did not rather first de- 
velop on Greek soil and in the Greek language.’ Bousset expressed hesitation 
about the connection of the New Testament title with what he called “Jewish 
messianology” and thought that the title came to undisputed dominance in 
the popular conceptions of the Gentile Christian church. He did not, how- 
ever, go so far as Adolf Deissmann had, who saw a close “connection with the 
imperial cult and the well-known formula” divi filius (theou huios).4 For 
Bousset, the New Testament title “Son of God” was not so clearly of Hellenis- 
tic and pagan origin as Kyrios, “Lord, was alleged to be. As is well known, sev- 
eral interpreters have sought blatantly to relate the latter as a title for Jesus to 
such an origin,® but a few writers have related 6 vidc Tob 6eot to a similar 
Hellenistic background: G. P. Wetter, W. G. Kimmel (with varying nuances).§ 


2. Compare the uses of Kyrios that I gathered in “The Semitic Background of the 
New Testament Kyrios-Title,” in WA or SBNT, 115-42, esp. 127-30. 

3. See the quotations from Bousset, Kyrios Christos, 95-96 and 207 on p. 32 above. 

4.G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies: Contributions Chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions 
to the History of the Language, the Literature, and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and 
Primitive Christianity (2d ed.; Edinburgh: Clark, 1909) 166-67. 

5. See J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Semitic Background,” 116. 

6. See G. P. Wetter, Der Sohn Gottes (FRLANT 26; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1916); W. G. Kimmel, The Theology of the New Testament according to Its Major 
Witnesses: Jesus — Paul — John (Nashville: Abingdon, 1973). 
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The opinion of Rudolf Bultmann, however, was more complicated. Although 
he thought that “Hellenistic-Jewish Christians had brought along the title 
‘Son of God’ embedded in their missionary message, for the earliest Church 
had already called Jesus so,’” he maintained that the connotation of the title 
as indicative of “divine origin” or of being “filled with divine ‘power’” (and 
not merely messiahship) was related to a Gentile or Hellenistic setting. For 
him the title was associated with the role of Jesus as Oeioc cvr}p,® and its real 
content was thus of Hellenistic imprint. 

Obviously, it would be foolhardy to deny that such a Hellenistic or Ro- 
man use of the title for emperors, demigods, or heroes born of gods and god- 
desses, or even for theioi andres in the contemporary world had somewhat in- 
fluenced early Christians in their use of the title for Jesus. This might be 
especially true of its use in the writings of Paul or John, which stem from set- 
tings in the Greco-Roman world of the eastern Mediterranean area, but the 
problem really is to trace that “long way” from the Old Testament data, which 
many New Testament interpreters still think were at the root of the title for 
Jesus, to the solemn title itself. No little part of the problem is the rare occur- 
rence of the title as such (in the singular) in late Old Testament writings de- 
spite numerous allusions to figures in the Old Testament who are called “son” 
or “sons,” yet scarcely with the connotations that the title has for Jesus in the 
New Testament. So the problem is posed. New light has been shed on the Pal- 
estinian Jewish background of the title from the recent publication of the 
Qumran “Son of God” text discussed in the preceding chapter. In order to ap- 
preciate the significance of this new text and the place that it holds in the de- 
bate about the New Testament problem, one has to consider again the Old 
Testament data which bear on the title. 


Old Testament Data Bearing on the Title “Son of God” 


The plural expressions in Hebrew, béné ha’élohim, “sons of God” (Gen 6:2, 4; 
Job 1:6; 2:1; 38:7), béné élim, “sons of God” (Ps 29:1; 89:6), and béné ‘elyén, 
“sons of the Most High” (Ps 82:6) are found in the Old Testament as names for 
angelic beings in the heavenly court of Yahweh.’ The plural expression, either as 
in béné “él hay, “sons of the living God” (Hos 2:1), or simply some form of 
banim, “sons, children” (Deut 14:1; Isa 1:2; 30:1; Jer 3:22), is sometimes put on 


7.R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (2 vols.; London: SCM, 1952) 1:128. 
8. Ibid., 1:130. 
9. In Ps 82:6 the phrase may refer to “judges” according to some commentators. 
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God’s lips and used of the Israelites. On occasion collective Israel is spoken of in 
the singular as béni, “my son” (Exod 4:22; Hos 11:1). The closest one comes to 
the singular usage in the Old Testament, resembling the New Testament title, is 
found not in Hebrew, but in Aramaic and Greek. Thus the (angelic) figure who 
appears with Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego walking about freely in the fi- 
ery furnace is described as daméh lébar élahin, “(one) resembling a son of God” 
(Dan 3:25). Again, Israel itself is referred to in the singular as theou huion, 
“God’s son” (Wis 18:13). Yet neither of these expressions implies a physical fa- 
ther-son relationship between Yahweh and the person(s) so designated. Neither 
the descriptive title for the angel in Daniel nor the collective title for the people 
of Israel in Wisdom provides the intelligible background or an adequate expla- 
nation for the New Testament title used of Jesus of Nazareth. For this reason 
Bousset rightly spoke of the “long way” from the simple Old Testament usage to 
the solemn New Testament title. 

“Son” is also used at times of individuals in the Old Testament tradi- 
tion. Thus, though he is never formally or explicitly called “Son of God,” the 
king who sits on the Davidic throne is twice related to Yahweh as “son” and 
once as the “first-born”: 2 Sam 7:14; Ps 2:7; cf. Ps 89:26-27. These texts, how- 
ever, call for further scrutiny. 

Psalm 2:7 uses of the Davidic king the graphic expression yélidtikd, “I 
have begotten you.” Commentators are usually hesitant to assert that this im- 
plies a physical divine sonship for the king, such as might be the connotation 
of similar expressions in the ancient myths of the eastern Mediterranean 
world.!° Rather, the father-son relationship so expressed connotes divine 
sponsorship, support, or assistance for the king, and by implication for his 
dynasty. That is the meaning of the begetting of the king in Ps 2:7. It is also 
the implication of Nathan’s oracle in 2 Sam 7:14, and the legitimation of the 
dynastic rule is further described in the poetic language of Ps 89:3-4, 19-37. 
Indeed, it may have been played out in a coronation ritual.!! 

In the deuterocanonical writings of Ben Sira and Wisdom, however, one 
finds “son” used also of a righteous or upright individual Israelite: “Be like a 
father to the fatherless and help a widow as a husband would; and God will 
call you ‘son, show you his favor, and save you from the pit” (Sir 4:10).!? 


10. C. J. Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient East (Schweich Lectures of the 
British Academy, 1945; London: Cumberlege/Oxford University Press, 1948) 45-50. 

1l. G. von Rad, “Das jiidische Krénungsritual,” TLZ 72 (1947) 211-16; K.-H. 
Rengstorf, “Old and New Testament Traces of a Formula of the Judaean Royal Ritual,” 
NovT 5 (1962) 229-44. 

12. In Hebrew, NNW T°H™1 FINN TA JN IP? YN, but the LXX reads: kai gon wc 
vidg bwiotov. 
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Again, “If the righteous man is God’s son (vidc 8¢00), He will help him” (Wis 
2:18). 

Thus in a few instances in Old Testament writings we find a back- 
ground for the expression “Son of God”: in dynastic sayings about the 
Davidic king and in four instances even the formal singular expression itself, 
used once of an angel, once of collective Israel, and twice of a righteous indi- 
vidual Israelite. The connotations may vary, but they are all figurative usages. 
Because some of these instances occur in deuterocanonical writings, they 
may not have been used by Bousset in his way of thinking about the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Psalm 2, however, is the source of the tendency of some biblical interpret- 
ers to regard the title “Son of God” as messianic. Since this adjective is properly 
understood of such Old Testament figures as were “anointed,” the title “Son of 
God” does not express that idea either precisely or per se. And yet, the question 
whether “Son of God” connoted a Messiah or an Anointed One in pre- 
Christian Palestinian Judaism is constantly raised and debated. The root of the 
problem is verse 2, where the king on the Davidic throne is called “His [i-e., the 
Lord’s] anointed” (1NW7), and verse 7 says, “You are my son; today I have be- 
gotten you” (PNT2 OVA MX ANN 93, or vidc pov ei ob, Ey orpEpov 
yeyéwnke oe). In verse 2, however, the phrase “his anointed” is used of an un- 
named historical king, one who was sitting upon the Davidic throne and at 
whose enthronement was “anointed,” and even called by God “my son.” How- 
ever, this phrase is not used there of a future, ideal David who is awaited, of 
whom Jer 30:9 once spoke: “they shall serve the Lord their God and David their 
king, whom I will raise up for them.”!? Hence despite the connection of 
“anointed one” and “son” in Psalm 2, where they occur together, albeit several 
verses apart, neither in pre-Christian Palestinian Judaism nor in the Judaism of 
the Diaspora have we any clear evidence that Psalm 2 was being understood 
“messianically,” that is, of an expected or coming anointed figure, a Messiah in 
the strict sense.!4 Nor have we a clearly attested instance of the title “Son of 
God” being applied to an awaited “Messiah” in pre-Christian Jewish literature. 


13. See further Chapter 5, pp. 76-82 below. 

14. P. Billerbeck, in his comment on “concerning His Son” (Rom 1:3), cites under 
the heading “Der Messias,” only the problematic passages, 1 Enoch 105:2 and 4 Ezra 7:28- 
29; 13:32, 37, 52; 14:9, and concludes, surprisingly, “Uberall ist hier der Ausdruck ‘mein 
Sohn’ in Gottes Mund eine Messiasbezeichnung synonym mit Xpiotéc oder NW” (“the 
expression ‘my Son’ in God’s mouth is in every case a description of the Messiah synony- 
mous with Christos or Masiah”) (Str-B, 3:17). That, of course, is an unsubstantiated com- 
ment. When Ps 2:7 is mentioned by Billerbeck, it is listed under the heading, “Der Kénig 
Israels” (3:15), with nary a hint that it might have a “messianic” connotation. 
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The New Palestinian Jewish Material 


Now over against such an Old Testament background one has to consider the 
new Palestinian Aramaic text from Qumran, 4Q246, which has been dis- 
cussed at length above in Chapter 3. The translation of part of it is repeated 
here for the sake of the further discussion. 


Column 1 

7 [Then shall arise a king, and he shall be] great upon the earth. 
8 [All peoples shJall make [peace with him]; they shall all serve 
9 


[him. For] he shall be called [the holy one of] the [G]reat [God], and by 
His name shall he be named. 


Column 2 


— 


He shall be hailed son of God, and they shall call him son of the Most 

High. Like the comets 

2 that you saw (in your vision), so shal] their reign be. For (some) years 

they shall rule over 

the land, and they shall trample on all: one people shall trample upon 

another, and one province upon an[o]ther, 

4 (vacat) until there arises the people of God, and everyone rests from the 

sword. (vacat) 

His kingdom (shall be) an everlasting kingdom, and all his ways (shall 

be) in truth. He shall jud[ge] 

6 the land with truth, and all shall make peace. The sword shall cease 

from the land, 

and all the provinces shall pay him homage. The Great God is Himself 

his might. 

8 He shall make war for him; peoples shall He put in his power, and all of 
them 

9 He shall cast down before him. His dominion (shall be) an everlasting 

dominion,... 


Ww 


ion) 


N 


This fragmentary copy of the Son of God text has been dated 
paleographically to the last third of the first century B.c.; so it clearly comes 
from a pre-Christian period of Palestinian Judaism. Whether this is the auto- 
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graph of the text or the only surviving copy of it from among many that may 
have been produced, no one can say. Moreover, the fragmentary nature of the 
text unfortunately does not permit one to determine who the person is to 
whom the titles “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High” are attributed. 

In the preceding chapter I set forth in some detail the six different at- 
tempts to identify the person concerned: (1) the Seleucid king, Alexander 
Balas, whose blasphemous reign would be followed by the eschatological rule 
of the people of God; (2) an Antichrist, an incarnation of Beliar, who would 
be unseated and followed by the rule of God’s people; (3) an eschatological 
savior “of angelic nature,” someone like the heavenly Melchizedek, Michael, 
or the Prince of Light mentioned in other Qumran texts; (4) the Jewish peo- 
ple collectively, as the title “Son of Man” is used in Dan 7:13; (5) a Davidic 
Messiah, who is awaited; and (6) a coming Jewish king, who is not called or 
regarded as a Messiah (in the strict sense). 

No matter what interpretation may eventually win out and become 
commonly accepted, the titles béréh di ’él, “Son of God,” and bar ‘elyén, “Son 
of the Most High,” are clearly being attributed to an expected human being 
who will rule over the people of God in some Palestinian Jewish context. 
When the text was originally composed, members of the Hasmonean dynasty 
were undoubtedly still ruling. Since the text is written in Aramaic and this 
language was in common use in Syria at the time, one might think that it 
could be of Syrian or even of Seleucid origin. It seems hardly likely, however, 
that a Jew in Palestine would have copied such a non-Jewish writing, or that it 
would have been used among the Essenes of Qumran, if that were its origin, 
because the Seleucid dynasty was fundamentally Hellenistic and pagan. So it 
is unlikely that such titles would have emerged from such a context. More- 
over, the titles are almost certainly intended to describe the coming one who 
will be ruling over “the people of God,” which seems to mean the Jewish peo- 
ple. The tone of the text suggests that it at least fed the aspirations and expec- 
tations of the Qumran community, if it was not actually composed by some- 
one in that community. Its presence in Qumran Cave 4 is, consequently, the 
best indication of its use to foster eschatological beliefs of Qumran Essenes, 
even if it otherwise contains none of the characteristic sectarian tenets or 
phrases. It may be difficult to maintain that it was actually composed by a 
member of the Qumran community, and because the text is composed in Ar- 
amaic and lacks anything that closely identifies it with the Qumran commu- 
nity, it seems to reveal expectations of Palestinian Jews of a broader circle 
than the Essenes of Qumran. Whether, then, the coming king would be a 
member of the Hasmonean dynasty or a member of the restored Davidic dy- 
nasty might be debated. Given the Qumran community’s attitude toward cer- 
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tain kings of the Hasmonean dynasty, one might hesitate to think that it re- 
fers to a successor of that line, and so prefer a Davidic king, but see below. 


Implications of the New Material for New Testament Passages 


First, the titles “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High” are clearly related to 
an apocalyptic setting in this document of Palestinian Judaism. The apoca- 
lyptic character of the text is clear in its reference to occupying forces, which 
in God’s good time will be overcome with His aid and assistance. This part of 
the message is being revealed and passed on as consolation directly to the en- 
throned king, but indirectly to Palestinian Jews, just as the apocalyptic mes- 
sage of the book of Revelation in the New Testament is meant to console and 
strengthen Christians in a period of persecution and distress. Other apoca- 
lyptic stage props are also used: a vision of distress, war, and carnage; an in- 
terpreting seer; a promise of peace and an end of the sword. 

Second, “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High” are used in this text 
in a titular sense in this pre-Christian Palestinian context. This is shown by 
the Aramaic verbs that accompany them: 1”NN’, “he shall be hailed,” and 
13123”, “they shall call him.” In the given text there are also other verbs of 
“calling” or “naming” that leave no doubt about the appellative sense in 
which the phrases are being used. 

Third, these titles are not applied to anyone who is directly called “mes- 
siah” (XM°WM); at least this term is not found in any part of the extant text. 
Thus, even this text bears out the contention that Bousset once made that 
there is no direct connection between the title “Son of God” and “Jewish 
messianology.”!> However, another of Bousset’s contentions can now be 
modified. He wrote, “The whole of later Jewish apocalypticism was unac- 
quainted with the messianic title ‘Son of God’” This text now reveals that 
Jewish apocalypticism was not unacquainted with the title “Son of God,” even 
if it is still not applied to a messianic figure or used with a messianic nuance. 
Since the titles are associated in this Aramaic text with someone who will 
rule, possibly even a son of the enthroned king, this further makes unlikely 
the suggestion of W. Grundmann that “Son of God” was the title for the 
priestly messiahship of Jesus.!° The titles are used for a kingly figure whose 
dominion and reign will be everlasting. 


15. W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos: A History of the Belief in Christ from the Beginnings 
of Christianity to Irenaeus (Nashville: Abingdon, 1970; German original, 1913) 207. 
16. See W. Grundmann, “Sohn Gottes,”” ZNW 47 (1956) 113-33. 
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Fourth, if there is no connection of the title “Son of God” with messi- 
anic expectations of Palestinian Jews (and specifically with the messianism of 
the Qumran community), there is even less connection of it with miracles or 
with a 8eio¢ dvip setting, not to mention an association of it with gnostic re- 
deemer myths.!” 

The context of the use of the title in this Qumran text is one of politi- 
cal strife, and the “Son of God” figure is hailed apocalyptically as a harbin- 
ger of peace and everlasting dominion, as a bearer of those things that 
might be associated even with the restoration of Davidic kingship, although 
the Davidic connection is not stated in the text. The text, indeed, borrows 
phrases found in the canonical book of Daniel and reflects the kind of 
thinking which that late biblical writing represents, in which David is not 
mentioned. 

Fifth, I have already called attention to the strikingly similar use of the 
same titles in the Lucan infancy narrative.'® This is not the first time that an 
Aramaic parallel to an expression in the Lucan infancy narrative has turned 
up in Qumran literature.!? So it raises a question about the long-standing de- 
bate about the sources that Luke used in that part of his Gospel. Because it is a 
narrative written in a more semitized Greek than the rest of the Gospel, the 
suspicion has been that the evangelist may have been dependent on some Se- 
mitic source. In reality, however, the Semitic character of the infancy narra- 
tive is largely owing to Luke’s use of Septuagintisms. Attempts to relate the in- 
fancy narrative to a Semitic source have usually postulated a Hebrew rather 
than an Aramaic source.” In my opinion, the parallels of this Qumran text to 
the Lucan infancy narrative scarcely show that Luke was dependent on it. 
Rather, he may have been aware of an Aramaic tradition that made use of 
such phrases. If] am right in agreeing with the ecclesiastical tradition that the 
author of the Third Gospel was Luke, a Syrian, possibly from Antioch, then 
he would have been a native Aramaic speaker as an incola of that region, but 


17. Contrast what R. Bultmann wrote in his Theology of the New Testament, 1:130. 

18. See p. 61 above. 

19. See J. A. Fitzmyer, “‘Peace on Earth among Men of His Good Will’ (Luke 2:14),” 
TS 19 (1958) 225-27; reprinted in ESBNT and SBNT, 101-4. 

20. See G. H. Box, “The Gospel Narratives of the Nativity and the Alleged Influence 
of Heathen Ideas,” ZNW 6 (1905) 80-101; H. Gunkel, Zum religionsgeschichtlichen 
Verstiindnis des Neuen Testaments (FRLANT 1; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1903); R. Laurentin, “Traces d’allusions étymologiques en Luc 1-2,” Bib 37 (1956) 435-56; 
38 (1957) 1-23; P. Winter, “Two Notes on Luke I, IJ with Regard to the Theory of ‘Imita- 
tion Hebraisms,” ST 7 (1953) 158-65. Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke (2 
vols.; AB 28, 28A; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1981-85) 1:312. 
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one who also had a good Greek education, such as would have been usual in 
his day in such a Hellenized area.?! 

Sixth, the title ]?¥¥ 72, “Son of the Most High,” shows how a tradi- 
tional Old Testament designation for God was being adapted in a title of 
filiation. The title is related to the compound divine name JY UX (Gen 
14:18-22), which has also turned up in the Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran 
Cave | (12:17; 20:12, 16; 21:2, 20; 22:15, 16 [bis], 21). The title, as used here, 
supplies a Palestinian Jewish background for the address of the Gerasene de- 
moniac in Mark 5:7; Luke 8:28: vié tot Geod bwiotov, “Son of God Most 
High.” 

Seventh, the attestation of the title “Son of God” in this pre-Christian 
Qumran text makes it possible that it was used of Jesus in the primitive 
kerygma formulated by Jewish Christians in Palestine. In other words, such a 
title for him was not necessarily developed as the product of Christian mis- 
sionary activity among Gentiles in the eastern Mediterranean world. 

Lastly, although in Psalm 2 the term “son” is related to “begetting,” the 
titles in this Aramaic text do not directly express such a relation. The kingly 
figure to whom the titles are attributed is not said to be divinely begotten. 
Hence, when this notion eventually enters the Christian tradition about Jesus, 
it may be partly dependent on the formulation of Ps 2:7, but may also be de- 
rived from a tradition that goes beyond the psalm and such titles as are found 
in this Qumran Aramaic text. The connotations with which the New Testa- 
ment title “Son of God” for Jesus is fraught remain unexpressed in this text, 
such as the implication of preexistence, incarnation, or miraculous concep- 
tion. It is scarcely to be expected that a Palestinian Jewish text mentioning 
“Son of God” would carry all the nuances or connotations that came to be as- 
sociated with such a title for Jesus in the New Testament and in the later 
Christian theology. 

This occurrence of such Palestinian titles is admittedly isolated. How 
much more frequently they would have been in pre-Christian Jewish use, and 
with what specific nuance, is hard to say. One can raise such questions about 
them, but until the titles turn up again in some future discovery there is no 
answer to them. Now, however, we see at least that there is an Old Testament 
background and evidence of a pre-Christian Jewish usage of the New Testa- 
ment title “Son of God.” 


21. Fitzmyer, The Gospel according to Luke, 1:41-47. Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, Luke the Theo- 
logian: Aspects of His Teaching (New York/Mahwah, N_J.: Paulist, 1989) 3. 
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Qumran Messianism 


The noun “messianism” and the adjective “messianic” have in recent years 
been given a rubber-band extension. They have been made at times to include 
all sorts of expected figures in Jewish and Christian history. To point up the 
issue, I cite the often-used Dictionary of the Bible of J. L. McKenzie: 


In general messianism includes those ideas which represent the Israel of the 
future as identical with the universal kingdom of Yahweh. It is not quite the 
same as eschatology, which deals with the end of history as accomplished 
by an intervention of Yahweh, although messianism is at least partly escha- 
tological; nor is it quite the same as apocalyptic thought, which represents 
the end of history as a world catastrophe, although some forms of mes- 
sianism contain apocalyptic elements. In spite of the derivation of the 
word, messianism does not always include the idea of a future king or deliv- 
erer; some scholars insist that the term should be so restricted in order to 
distinguish messianism from eschatology.' 


I class myself among those scholars whom McKenzie mentions in the last half 
of the last sentence. 


1.J. L. McKenzie, Dictionary of the Bible (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1965) 569. McKenzie 
moakes use of the article of A. Gelin, “Messianisme,”’ DBSup 5 (1957) 1165-1212. Cf. J. J. 
Collins, “Messiahs in Context: Method in the Study of Messianism in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” Methods of Investigation of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Khirbet Qumran Site: Pres- 
ent Realities and Future Prospects (Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences 722; ed. 
M. O. Wise et al.; New York: New York Academy of Sciences, 1994) 213-29, esp. 214. See 
now also J. J. Collins, The Scepter and the Star: The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Other Ancient Literature (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1995). 
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More recently, Lawrence H. Schiffman has taken up the matter in his 
book, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls.? In earlier chapters I have already 
agreed with much that Schiffman has said about reclaiming the Jewish char- 
acter of the Scrolls and putting them in a proper place in Jewish history. In his 
discussion of Qumran messianism one will find many good interpretative 
points and proper emphases, but I hesitate to go along with his two types of 
messianism among Jews, the restorative and the utopian. That such ideas be- 
came characteristic of Jewish messianism in eras prior to the twentieth cen- 
tury I would not deny; that one can find that distinction in pre-Christian Ju- 
daism or in the Qumran period is difficult to admit. 

No little confusion has been introduced into the discussion of Qumran 
messianism by the failure to keep “messianism” distinct from other forms of 
Jewish expectation and other forms of Jewish eschatological belief. Moreover, 
there is the tendency at times to confuse “eschatological” and “apocalyptic” in 
this recent debate.* 

Related to this question is the way christological titles are predicated of 
Jesus of Nazareth in the New Testament. “Prophet, “Son of God,’ “Son of 
Man,’ “Lord,” and “Messiah” are used of him in various New Testament writ- 
ings, where they are all attributed to one individual. In effect, such conflation 
in Christian thinking is the culmination and fulfillment of different or varied 
strands of Old Testament and extrabiblical Jewish teaching that have usually 
been discrete. They are conflated and attributed to him, who is for Christians 
the “Savior, Messiah, Lord” (Luke 2:11). Christians even speak of him as the 
“suffering Messiah,” as Lucan theology has taught them (Luke 24:26; cf. Acts 
3:18; 17:3; 26:23), but the problem has always been to explain whence Luke 
derived such a notion of a suffering Messiah, which is not found in the Old 
Testament.* Moreover, such New Testament conflation has made some Chris- 
tian scholars claim at times that “Son of God” is a “messianic” title, even 
though no one can detect such a use of this title in pre-Christian Jewish his- 


2. L. H. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls: The History of Judaism, the Back- 
ground of Christianity, The Lost Library of Qumran (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety, 1994; reprinted in ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1995) 317-50. 

3. See also L. H. Schiffman, “The Concept of the Messiah in Second Temple and 
Rabbinic Literature,” RevExp 84 (1987) 235-46. Cf. A. I. Baumgarten, “Rabbinic Literature 
as a Source for the History of Jewish Sectarianism in the Second Temple Period,’ DSD 2 
(1995) 14-57. 

4. Although McKenzie does not confuse them in the above quotation, he does relate 
them and hints at a definition of “apocalyptic” that is part of the problem. 

5. Pace R. A. Rosenberg (“The Slain Messiab in the Old Testament,” ZAW 99 [1987] 
259-61), there is no slain messiah in the Old Testament. 
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tory. They are used together in John 11:27, ob ei 6 Xpiotdc 6 vids tod God, 
“You are the Messiah, the Son of God” (cf. 20:31), and that is what one would 
expect in such a Christian Gospel. Being found in the Gospel according to 
John, the last of the four Gospels to be written, it represents the culmination 
of the Christian conflation of titles attributed to Jesus. 

Furthermore, the problem of conflation is not found only among 
Christians, because in Jewish usage, especially during the early Christian cen- 
turies, one also finds conflation, even if it is not the same as the Christian. For 
instance, the Isaian Servant becomes “My servant, the Messiah” (Tg. Jona- 
than, Isa 42:1 [in some copies]; 43:10; 52:13; 53:10).° This problem is com- 
pounded by the messianic interpretation of still other Old Testament pas- 
sages, which in the Hebrew have no mention of MW. Such interpretation is 
found in the classic targums (e.g., Gen 49:10; Num 24:17 in Tg. Ongelos).” 
This interpretation of Old Testament passages in the targums is also prob- 
lematic, because the date of this targumic tradition does not certainly ante- 
date the third century a.p. One wonders whether this identification of certain 
Old Testament figures with the Messiah is not a reaction to Christian teaching 
about Jesus of Nazareth, that he was God’s Messiah. Since it surfaces only 
when Christianity is already well under way, it seems like a reaction to Chris- 
tian doctrine as Jewish targumic translators sought to identify who in the Old 
Testament were Messiahs for the Jewish people. 

The problem is further compounded by the fact that °w7 is not always 
used in the same sense in the Old Testament itself, to which one has to trace 
the origin of both the title and the idea of messianism. Indeed, the same can 
be said of other christological titles in the New Testament. Yet because they all 
represent, in fact, outgrowths of strands of Old Testament teaching, which 


6. See A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic Based on Old Manuscripts and Printed Texts 
(4 vols., vol. 4 in two parts; Leiden: Brill, 1959-73) 3:84, 87, 107, 108. Cf. J. F Stenning, The 
Targum of Isaiah Edited with a Translation (Oxford: Clarendon, 1949) 141, 145, 179, 181; 
B. D. Chilton, The Isaiah Targum: Introduction, Translation, Apparatus and Notes (Aramaic 
Bible 11; Wilmington, Del.: Glazier, 1987) 80, 84, 103, 104. 

Note also the insertion of 8A°WM” in Tg. Jonathan of Isa 4:2; 9:5; 10:27; 11:1, 6; 14:29; 
16:1, 5; 28:5. In all these instances there is no mention of Nw” in the Hebrew text of Isa- 
iah. In that prophetic book, the title is given only to Cyrus, the Persian king (Isa 45:1). Cf. 
R. A. Aytoun, “The Servant of the Lord in the Targum,” JTS 23 (1921-22) 172-80; 
P. Humbert, “Le Messie dans le targum des prophetes,” RTP 43 (1910) 420-27; 44 (1911) 5- 
46; A. S. van der Woude, TDNT, 9:524. 

7. See further S. H. Levey, The Messiah: An Aramaic Interpretation: The Messianic 
Exegesis of the Targum (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1974); M. McNamara, The 
New Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch (AnBib 27; Rome: Biblical In- 
stitute, 1966) 238-52, 
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initially appear independently of one another, one should respect this inde- 
pendent emergence and not conflate or confuse either their denotations or 
the connotations associated with them, until they appear in history. Above 
all, one should allow for the development of each of them, which is part of 
their historical usage. When in the course of time they are conflated in certain 
texts, even in Jewish texts, then it is admissible to conflate the connotations of 
one title with another; but even then the denotation should remain distinct 
and should be respected. In doing this, one respects the history of ideas, for 
such titles did not all emerge at the same time in the history of Israel or even 
relate to one another at the same time. 

I shall devote my further remarks on this topic to three headings: the 
Old Testament data that deal with N°wn; the Qumran and related data; and 
implications of Qumran messianism for New Testament usage. 


Old Testament Data Dealing with Nwn 

We must distinguish the noun N°wWn, masiah, “anointed one,” from uses of 
the verb nwa, “anoint.” The verb “anoint” is used often enough, but hardly 
any of its occurrences has to do with an expected or eschatological figure; so 
they do not concern us now.® 

In the Old Testament, the noun N°w7 occurs thirty-nine times in all. 
Once it may refer to Saul’s shield (2 Sam 1:21), or perhaps to Saul himself. In 
two instances commentators debate whether the term is used of Israel as a 
whole or to its reigning king: Hab 3:13; Ps 28:8. Otherwise in the vast major- 
ity of occurrences it refers to a king (usually of Israel), contemporary or past. 
Its basic denotation is that such a historical ruler is or was an anointed agent 
of God designated for the guidance, governance, or deliverance of His people. 


8. The verb NWM occurs sixty-nine times in the MT. Almost half of the instances 
have to do with the anointing of Aaron and his sons, priests, the altar, or other cultic ob- 
jects; the other half occur in passages mentioning the anointing of historical kings (Saul, 
David, Solomon, Absalom, Hazael, Jehu, Joash, Jehoahaz). There is never an instance of 
the verb that refers to a Messiah (in the strict sense of a future or expected anointed fig- 
ure), 

Cf. J. Becker, Messianic Expectation in the Old Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1980); J. J. M. Roberts, “The Old Testament Contribution to Messianic Expectations,” in 
The Messiah: Developments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity (The First Princeton Sym- 
posium on Judaism and Christian Origins; ed. J. H. Charlesworth et al.; Minneapolis: For- 
tress, 1992) 39-51; R. E. Clements, “The Messianic Hope in the Old Testament,” JSOT 43 
(1989) 3-19; J. L. Sicre, De David al Mesias: Textos bdsicos de la esperanza mesidnica 
(Coleccién ‘El Mundo de la Biblia’; Estella: Editorial Verbo Divino, 1995). 
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In time, especially when the monarchy was no more, the title was applied to 
the high priest. In a few instances it may be attributed to prophets or patri- 
archs, but there the matter is disputed. The instances are as follows: 


1. Kings 
a. A king in a generic sense or an unnamed king of the Davidic dy- 
nasty: 1 Sam 2:10, 35; 16:6; Ps 2:2; 20:7; 84:10; possibly 28:8 (see 
above) 
b. Saul: called 717° Nw, “Yahweh’s Anointed One,” in 1 Sam 24:7, 
7, 11; 26:9, 11, 16, 23; 2 Sam 1:14, 16; cf. 1 Sam 12:3, 5 
c. David (as a historical king): 2 Sam 19:22; 22:51; 23:1; Ps 18:51; 
89:39, 52; 132:10, 17 (in some of the last-mentioned instances 
mw is also extended to descendants of David) 
d. Solomon: 2 Chr 6:42 
e. Zedekiah: Lam 4:20 (cf. 2 Kgs 25:4-6) 
e. Cyrus, king of Persia: Isa 45:1 
2. Priests 
Mw ja, “the anointed priest”: Lev 4:3, 5, 16; 6:15 
3. Prophets/Patriarchs? 
1 Chr 16:22; Ps 105:15 
4. Dan 9:25, 26 (to be discussed below) 


What should be noted about these occurrences, first of all, is the books 
in which they occur. There is no reference to a king as M°w” in the Penta- 
teuch,!° or to a king of Israel as such in any of the major prophets. King 


9. See the commentators on these debated passages. Cf. J. Giblet, “Prophétisme et 
attente d’un messie prophete dans l’ancien judaisme,” in L’Attente du Messie (RechBib 1; 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1958) 85-130. Note the anointing of prophets in 1 Kgs 19:16 
and Isa 61:1. 

10. This is undoubtedly the reason for the failure of the Samaritans to believe in a 
coming Messiah. Instead, they spoke of hat-Tahéb (Hebrew) or Tahébah (Aramaic), “the 
Returning One” (Memar Margah 2:9; 4:11, 12), undoubtedly a development in Samaritan 
teaching of the prophet like Moses (Deut 18:15, 18). The name Tahébah is sometimes 
translated as “Restorer,” but rightly? See J. Macdonald, Memar Marqah: The Teaching of 
Margah (2 vols.; BZAW 84; Berlin: Tépelmann, 1963) 1:44, 108, 110-11. Cf. A. Merx, Der 
Messias oder Ta’eb der Samaritaner: Nach bisher unbekannten Quellen (BZAW 17; Giessen: 
Topelmann, 1909) 34-45; J. Macdonald, The Theology of the Samaritans (London: SCM, 
1964) 362-71; J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans: The Earliest Jewish Sect: Their History, 
Theology and Literature (1907; reprint, New York: Ktav, 1968) 246-51; R. J. Coggins, Sa- 
maritans and Jews: The Origins of Samaritanism Reconsidered (Atlanta: John Knox, 1975) 
146. 
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Zedekiah is the sole instance in Lam 4:20, which in the Hebrew Scriptures is 
found among the “Writings.” Cyrus, King of Persia, is the only one called 
Ww, “his anointed One,” in the book of Isaiah (45:1).}! 

Second, some of these passages, where M°W may be used of David or 
his dynasty (1 Sam 2:10, 35; Ps 2:2; 132:17), celebrate the king’s accession to 
the throne. In one or other of them one may detect the seeds of a teaching 
about a future or awaited king or his everlasting dynasty, but it is not yet 
messianism in the full-blown sense and does not use the term. 

The origins of messianism are to be traced, indeed, to various divine 
promises in the Old Testament of a guaranteed and enduring succession of 
David’s dynasty or of a future “David,” but here one has to respect the vague 
or nebulous form of such promises.!* Shortly before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in the early sixth century B.c., the prophet Jeremiah announced: 
“Therefore thus says the Lorp concerning Jehoiakim, king of Judah, ‘He shall 
have none to sit upon the throne of David; his dead body shall be cast out to 
the heat by day and the frost by night’” (36:30; cf. 22:30). Yet the same 
prophet also announced: “It shall come to pass in that day, says the Lorp of 
hosts, that I will break the yoke off their necks and burst their bonds, and 
strangers shall no more make slaves of them. They shall serve the Lorp, their 
God, and David, their king, whom I will raise up for them” (30:9).!3 Or again, 
Jeremiah announces: “Behold, days are coming, says the Lorp, when | will 
raise up for David a righteous Scion (?°T¥ MAX );'4 he shall reign as king, deal 
wisely, and execute justice and righteousness in the land. In his days Judah 
shall be saved, and Israel shall live in safety” (23:5-6; cf. Jer 33:14-22; 22:4-5; 


11. As J. J. Collins rightly notes, Cyrus is not one who would restore the Davidic 
kingship, but is rather “an agent of deliverance for the Jewish people” (The Scepter and the 
Star, 31). 

12. Note how it is still formulated as late as 1 Macc 2:57: “David, because he was 
merciful, inherited a kingly throne (or: a throne of kingship) forever.” David is not called 
“Messiah” in this passage, even though the writing comes from a late period in Judaism 
when the title in the full-blown sense is already attested. 

13. A similar idea is found in Hos 3:5: “Afterward the children of Israel shall return 
and seek the Lorp their God, and David their king.” Some commentators think that the 
last phrase is a Judean addition of later date. 

14.2 means “sprout, shoot, branch,” but it can be used of a “descendant.” This 
promise is echoed in Zech 3:8: “Behold, I am bringing my servant, the Scion.” It is a clear 
reference to the same Davidic heir. Some commentators find it to be an echo of Isa 4:2, 
where 7973? MM¥ occurs as well, and even of Isa 11:1, where MM%¥ does not occur but rather 
33, “a branch” from his (i.e., Jesse’s) roots. Cf. Isa 9:6-7 (the one to sit “upon the throne of 
David” is described in terms that will later be used to describe the expected Messiah; but 
that seated one is not yet so entitled in Isaiah 9); cf. 32:1-5. 
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30:21). To these texts of Jeremiah one can add similar passages in Ezekiel, for 
example, 34:23-24 (“I will set up over them one shepherd, my servant David, 
and he shall feed them and be their shepherd. I, the Lorp, will be their God, 
and my servant David shall be prince among them”!*); 37:24-25; 17:3-4, 22- 
23. In none of these texts, which promise the coming of a future “David” or a 
“righteous Scion,” is there mention of N°wr, “anointed one,” or of any 
anointing. Even though n°wv” has already been used of the historical David 
(in texts of an earlier date?), its absence in the context of these promises is not 
to be overlooked.'® n°wm as a future or expected “Messiah” has not yet en- 
tered the history of Jewish ideas. 

Third, what is reflected in these passages is the growth of a tradition 
about David. That tradition grew up independently of Israel’s ancient credo 
derived from earlier times: its belief in what Yahweh had done for it in consti- 
tuting Israel] as His people. With the passage of time, especially with the for- 
mation of the monarchy, the Davidic tradition grew, for instance, in the work 
of the Deuteronomist. Eventually the two traditions were fused, and then in 
the time of exilic and postexilic writers (Ezekiel, Second Isaiah, Haggai, Zech- 
ariah, Nehemiah) one begins to read of Yahweh’s intervention on behalf of 
David and his dynasty as the continuation of His salvific deeds recalled in Is- 
rael’s ancient credo. 

John J. Collins admits that “we have very little evidence of messianism 
in Judaism in the period 500-200 Bce.”!? What he claims to be “messianic” 
before 500 is non-existent. Whenever N°W7? is applied to figures before 500 
B.c., they are historical persons, and in no sense expected or eschatological 
figures. 

Fourth, along with the promise of a future “David,” who will reign as 


15. Note how 17, “shepherd,” is used, not Mw. 

16. For this reason | cannot agree with the analysis of the “biblical background” of 
messianism given by Schiffman (Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 318-21), if by that term 
he means that a “Messiah” is already mentioned there. He considers such texts as the fol- 
lowing to supply that background: 2 Samuel 7; 22:44-51 (= Ps 18:44-51); 23:1-3,5; refer- 
ences to the “Day of the Lord” in Amos; Zech 6:9-16; Sir 36:11-14. In none of these texts, 
which may well be eschatological, is there mention of M°wm in the sense of a future, 
awaited Messiah. True, 1°W” occurs in 2 Sam 22:51 (= Ps 18:51), but that refers to the his- 
torical King David, on whom, as “His anointed,” God has already bestowed “great victo- 
ries.” The mention there of “David and his offspring forever” makes of that verse the back- 
ground for the development of messianism only in the sense that I have mentioned above; 
it supplies the “seeds” of the idea (a “David” of the future), but not the full-grown tree. In 
the texts cited by Schiffman one finds only a divine promise about the enduring and guar- 
anteed character of the Davidic dynasty, but that is not yet “messianism.” 

17. Collins, The Scepter and the Star, 33; see also p. 40. 
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king and deal wisely and righteously with God’s people, there eventually is 
formulated the coming of a nw, “an anointed one,” that is, a future 
anointed agent of Yahweh to be sent on behalf of His people. This we see in 
Dan 9:25-26: 


nvaw ovaw Tal Mw Ty ovwr nad) awry 997 XRD 7 
Onys pixd) yan nN ANN Aw oywi oww ovawi 
PD PRI mw nD? oaw) Oww ovawA nx 


from the utterance of a word to restore and build Jerusalem until (the com- 
ing of) an anointed one, a prince, there shall be seven weeks. Then for sixty- 
two weeks it shall be built again with squares and moats, but in a time of 
trouble. And after the sixty-two weeks (the) anointed one shall be cut off 
and have nothing. 


This passage in Daniel is part of the prophecy of seventy weeks about the 
rebuilding and restoration of Jerusalem, the explanation of an oracle once 
uttered by Jeremiah (25:11-12; 29:10). I have left the translation of N°wn as 
“an anointed one,” because one may debate whether “Messiah” would be 
proper in this case, just as one debates about the one to whom the coming 
prince (7°42) refers. This is the only place in the Hebrew Scriptures, how- 
ever, where one finds masidh used in a temporal phrase with the preposi- 
tion ‘ad, implying a term of expectation and expressing a future or coming 
“anointed one.” It thus contributes in its own way to the emergence of a real 
messianic expectation among the Jewish people. When Collins discusses 
this passage in Daniel 9, he speaks of it as “the Transformation of Messi- 
anism,’!® whereas he should have spoken of it as the emergence of mes- 
sianism, because up to this point in the history of the Jewish people there 
has not yet been messianism. So it is against this entire, complicated Old 
Testament background that one has to judge the teaching about expected 
anointed figures in the Qumran texts. 

Fifth, from the foregoing survey it should be clear that I do not consider 


18. Ibid., 34. On p. 37 he more correctly says, “Rather than messianic expectation, 
.., what we have in Daniel is a transformation of the royal mythology.” That is what Col- 
lins should have been saying all along, because “there is no evidence for true messianism 
until the second century B.c.” (Becker, Messianic Expectation, 50). I am not sure, however, 
that “there is no role here for a Davidic king” (The Scepter and the Star, 37); to my way of 
thinking, that is exactly what Dan 9:25 is talking about. On the contrary, Collins maintains 
that Dan 9:25-26 refers to High Priests (pp. 11, 143) or “historical High Priests” (p. 34): 
“Joshua the postexilic High Priest, who was one of the two ‘sons of oil’ in Zechariah” and 
Onias III (pp. 34-35). 
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such Old Testament passages that express various divine promises of a guar- 
anteed perpetual succession of David’s dynasty to be messianic in the proper 
sense: such as Gen 49:10; Num 24:15-19; 2 Sam 7:11-17; 22:44-51 (= Ps 
18:44-51); 23:1-3, 53; Isa 11:1-9; Amos 9:11; Zech 3:8; 6:12-13. As Collins has 
well put it (in writing about 2 Sam 7:11-17), “The emphasis . . . is on the per- 
manence of the Davidic line, not on an individual king.”!? When such pas- 
sages speak of future figures or promise that the Davidic dynasty will last for- 
ever, those figures are not eo ipso anointed “messiahs” without further ado. 
Some of these Old Testament passages are associated in later times with mes- 
sianic figures (e.g., in some Qumran texts or in the targums), but then that is 
part of the further development. Such passages then take on further connota- 
tions, which they did not have in their original formulation; they then be- 
come “messianic.” 

Sixth, before we proceed to the analysis of Qumran texts, we should 
note the way some modern Jewish scholars interpret messianism and its rela- 
tion to their Hebrew Scriptures. As an example, I cite the article on the “Mes- 
siah” from the Encyclopaedia Judaica, which was written by H. L. Ginsberg, 
D. Flusser, and others. Ginsberg defines the Messiah as 


a charismatically endowed descendant of David who the Jews of the Roman 
period believed would be raised up by God to break the yoke of the heathen 
and to reign over a restored kingdom of Israel to which all the Jews of the 
Exile would return. This is a strictly postbiblical concept. Even Haggai and 
Zechariah, who expected the Davidic kingdom to be renewed with a spe- 
cific individual, Zerubbabel, at its head, thought of him only as a feature of 
the new age, not as the author or even agent of its establishment. One can, 
therefore, only speak of the biblical prehistory of messianism.?° 


Ginsberg then lays out the biblical material, in a way similar to what I have 
given above. In the continuation of that article, Flusser builds on what 
Ginsberg has already laid out.*! Significantly, such modern Jewish scholars 
treat messianism as a phenomenon in Judaism that emerged in the Roman 
period.” I personally hesitate to date the emergence of messianism as late as 
Ginsberg does, because one usually reckons with 63 B.c. as the beginning of 
Roman rule in Judea. I should rather date it as emerging toward the end of 


19. Collins, The Scepter and the Star, 23. 

20. Encyclopaedia Judaica (Jerusalem: Keter; New York: Macmillan, 1971) 11:1407. 

21. D. Flusser, “Messiah: Second Temple Period,” ibid., 11:1408-10. 

22. See also S. Talmon, “The Concepts of Masiah and Messianism in Early Judaism,” 
in Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah, 79-115; L. H. Schiffman, “The Concept.” 
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the Hellenistic period. If 165 B.c. is taken as the date of the final redaction of 
the book of Daniel, then messianism must have emerged not later than the 
second quarter of the second pre-Christian century, possibly even in its first 
quarter; at any rate, shortly before the Essenes of Qumran came on the scene. 

Seventh, by contrast to such Jewish interpretations of messianism and 
its relation to the Hebrew Scriptures, I cite the recent interpretation of a 
Christian scholar, John Collins, who maintains that he is concerned “primar- 
ily with Jewish messianism,”?> but who finds the term of the development 
about the Davidic dynasty already in its origins. He predicates “messiah” or 
“messianic” of figures in the Old Testament who are not yet so labeled and 
thus fails to reckon with the late date when “messianism” really emerges. He 
does not allow for the development of ideas in Judaism and thus rides rough- 
shod over the history of ideas. 


Qumran and Related Data 


It is not easy to present the Qumran messianic material because there is still 
little consensus about the chronological order of the pertinent texts.?4 So | 
shal] line up the Qumran texts as best ] can and give an interpretation of what 
is important in them. 


beTOS. 9:11 


O23 70°N<A>> INA OwWAN WNT WR DywwaAN oopwna ww 
SRW PIAN orew) KAI Xa Ty 


... but they shall be governed by the first regulations, by which the men of 
the community began to be instructed, until the coming of a prophet and 
the Messiahs of Aaron and Israel. 


23. Collins, The Scepter and the Star, 3. 

24. For attempts to show development in Qumran messianic teaching, see J. Starcky, 
“Les quatres étapes du messianisme 4 Qumran,” RB 70 (1963) 481-505; but cf. R. E. Brown, 
“J. Starcky’s Theory of Qumran Messianic Development,” CBQ 28 (1966) 51-57. See also 
G. J. Brooke, “The Messiah of Aaron in the Damascus Document,’ RevQ 15 (1991-92) 215- 
30; A. Caquot, “Le messianisme qumranien,’ in Qumran: Sa piété, sa théologie et son milieu 
(BETL 46; ed. M. Delcor; Paris/Gembloux: Duculot; Louvain: Leuven University, 1978) 
231-47. 

25. See M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery: Volume I, Fascicle 
2: Plates and Transcription of the Manual of Discipline (New Haven, Conn.: American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1951) pl. 9. 
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This passage from the Serek hayyahad, or Manual of Discipline, deals 
with the continuing validity of the “counsels of the Law,” the primitive pre- 
cepts in which members of the community were once instructed and which 
they were to continue to observe, apparently as a preparation for the coming 
of expected figures. Such a requirement also finds an echo in CD 6:11, but 
this passage clearly affirms the community’s expectation of three coming fig- 
ures: a prophet (undoubtedly a prophet like Moses, an allusion to Deut 18:15, 
18),°° a (priestly) Messiah of Aaron, and a (kingly or Davidic) Messiah of Is- 
rael. The imagery behind the last two terms can be found in “Israel” and 
“Aaron, as used in 1QS 8:5-9; 9:5-7. 

The expectation of a Messiah of Israel is a natural development of the 
Old Testament promise of a future “David,” and also of the 7°43 Nw” of Dan 
9:25. 

Even though N°w7 was applied in post-monarchical times to a histor- 
ical priest in Leviticus 4, it is a surprise to see a priestly figure become part 
of the Qumran community’s messianic expectations, because there is little 
in the Old Testament itself about a future “priest,” unless Zech 6:13b is so 
understood. The Qumran formulation goes beyond Zech 6:13 in making 
such a priest a “Messiah of Aaron.” If the primitive nucleus, however, of the 
Qumran community stemmed from priestly families, as many hold, then it 
is really not surprising that a priestly Messiah would join such expecta 
tions.?7 

The whole last clause of 1QS 9:11, however, is missing in 4QS* (4Q259) 
1 iii 6, the oldest copy of the Serek, which has 1QS 9:12 following directly on 


26. This allusion is confirmed by the quotation in 4QTestim 1-8 of Deut 18:18-19, 
preceded by Deut 5:28-29, a combination already found in the Samaritan Pentateuch of 
Exod 20:21. See notes 76-77 below. There is no evidence that the Teacher of Righteousness 
was regarded as returning as this prophet like Moses, despite claims to the contrary. See 
further J. J. Collins, “Teacher and Messiah? The One Who Will Teach Righteousness at the 
End of Days,” in The Community of the Renewed Covenant: The Notre Dame Symposium on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. E. Ulrich and J. VanderKam; Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1994) 193-210, esp. 205-6 and n. 39. With this expectation, one should not 
confuse that of Elias redivivus, which is a development of Mal 3:1, “the messenger to pre- 
pare the way before me,” eventually identified as “Elijah the prophet,” who will come “be- 
fore the great and awesome day of the Lorn” (Eng. 4:5). See n. 66 below. 

27. The expectation of a coming “new priest” is also mentioned in T. Levi 18:1 (réte 
éyepel KUploc iepéa Kauvdv), which is problematic, because this passage may be a Christian 
gloss. See M. de Jonge, “The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” in The Apocryphal Old 
Testament (ed. H. F. D. Sparks; Oxford: Clarendon, 1984) 505-600, esp. 536. Cf. J. J. Collins, 
“Teacher and Messiah?” 207; J. VanderKam, “Messianism in the Scrolls,” in Ulrich and 
VanderKam, eds., The Community, 211-34, esp. 220. 
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1QS 8:12.78 It thus raises a question about the time when this expectation 
rose in the Qumran community and about the composite character of the 
Manual of Discipline, which apparently passed through different stages of 
composition or redaction.”? As a result, this reference to two messiahs in 1QS 
9:11 may be unique and has to be compared with statements in Damascus 
Document (see CD passages below). 


2. 1QSa 2:11-12°0 


[DR] PVP ON TA NEY? Twin PRP] OW wax Aw AT] 
Pnyx DID DRIw? ny SID WRIT[D] NID GNX Mw [n]X 
D3mII7 WAX [22 


[This is the as]sembly of the men of renown [summoned] to a meeting for 
the council of the community, when [God] will beget the Messiah among 
them. He will enter [at] the head of all the congregation of Israel and all 
[his] br[others, the sons] of Aaron, the priests. 


This passage is controverted, because some think that the reading P71" 
is not correct, but it is practically certain.*! Noteworthy, however, is the men- 


28. See J. T. Milik, TYDWY, 124. Cf. J. H. Charlesworth et al., eds., The Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations: Volume 1, Rule of the 
Community and Related Documents (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck; Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox, 1994) 88-89; F. Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated: The Qumran 
Texts in English (trans. W. G. E. Watson; Leiden: Brill, 1994) 27. 

29. J. VanderKam notes, however, that 4QS° may be “defective,” or actually a classic 
case of haplography (“Messianism in the Scrolls,” 213). Cf. J. Pouilly, La régle de la 
communauté de Qumran: Son évolution littéraire (Cahiers de la RB 17; Paris: Gabalda, 
1976) 15-34. 

30. See D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I(D)D 1; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1955) 110. The original editor called it “Régle de la Congrégation,” which is certainly a 
better title than the misnomer, “Messianic Rule,” used by G. Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
in English (3d ed.; London: Penguin, 1987) 100; cf. Collins, The Scepter and the Star, 75. 

31. Barthélemy originally read 7°71, calling this reading “pratiquement certaine,” 
but later accepted Milik’s emendation of 7°71 and translated the clause, “au cas ot Dieu 
meénerait le Messie avec eux” (Qumran Cave I, 117 [his italics]). Other scholars, however, 
have insisted that the final letter is indeed a dalet. See F. M. Cross, Die antike Bibliothek von 
Qumran und die moderne biblische Wissenschaft (Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 1967) 
94 n. 71: “Dalet ist nahezu sicher.” Note also Cross’s rejection of T. H. Gaster’s attempt to 
read the text differently, in Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (3d ed. Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1995) 76 n. 3, where Cross, surprisingly, now toys with the possibility of reading 
py, even while admitting that “the fifth letter, daler is virtually certain ... : ywlyd” CE 
J. M. Allegro, “Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature,” JBL 75 (1956) 174-87, 
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tion of only one Messiah (with the definite article). Although in the next two 
passages derived from the same context mention is made of the Messiah of Is- 
rael, “the priest” is given precedence over him in lines 19-21. Consequently 
n°wr7at here may possibly refer to the Messiah of Aaron, the priestly Messiah, 
who is then the likely subject of the following verb 812°, “he will enter.” 


3. 1QSa 2:14-1532 


WR VRIW? COIR WRI DIN? Waws VRIW? Mw Aw]? INI 
17729 °»Y 


And afterwards the {Mes]siah of Israel shall ta[ke his seat]. Then there will 
sit before him the heads of the thousands of Israel, ea]ch according to his 
dignity. 


The crucial term is partly restored, but with certainty. The passage 
speaks of the Messiah of Israel, expected to join an assembly of the commu- 
nity “at the end of days.” The word TNX}, “and afterward,” comes after the 
mention of [111371], “the priest” (restored with certainty), to whom the Mes- 
siah of Israel is subordinated. 


4. 1QSa 2:20-2133 
onva pp ORIWw mwa ndo[w? TNR 


And afterwards the Messiah of Israel will put forth his hands to the bread. 
esp. 177 n. 28. Allegro states: “... a special infra-red photograph taken then [Summer of 
1955] leaves no doubt as to the correctness of the editor’s reading.” P. W. Skehan, “Two 
Books on Qumran Studies,” CBQ 21 (1959) 71-78, esp. 74. H. N. Richardson, “Some Notes 
on 1QSa,” JBL 76 (1957) 108-22, esp. 116-17 n. 53; E. Puech, “Fragment d'une apocalypse 
en araméen (4Q246 = pseudo-Dan4) et le ‘royaume de Dieu,” RB 99 (1992) 98-131, esp. 
100 n. 6; VanderKam, “Messianism in the Scrolls,” 221-24. 

Cf. C. A. Evans, “A Note on the ‘First-born Son’ of 4Q369,” DSD 2 (1995) 185-201, 
esp. 186-88; S. Talmon, “The Concepts,” 110 n. 71; G. Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Qumran in Perspective (rev. ed.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977) 196; M. A. Knibb, The 
Qumran Community (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987) 153; M. Hengel, The 
Son of God (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976) 44; P. Sigal, “Further Reflections on the “Be- 
gotten’ Messiah,” HAR 7 (1983) 221-33; L. H. Schiffman, The Eschatological Community of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: A Study of the Rule of the Congregation (SBLMS 38; Atlanta: Scholars, 
1989) 53-54 (he follows the reading of J. Licht, 7717? W277 nxn od707 N94: The 
Rule Scroll (Jerusalem: Bialik, 1965] 269-70). 

32. See Barthélemy, Qumran Cave I, 110, 117-18. 

33. Ibid., 111, 117-18. 
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In this case again the Messiah of Israel is preceded by ]1151, “the priest” 
(2:19), who is to be the first to bless the bread and the new wine. It seems, 
then, that “the priest” (= the Messiah of Aaron?),*4 together with the Messiah 
of Israel, is expected to preside over a meal or a banquet O°79°7 NNN, “at 
the end of days.” “The priest” (= the Messiah of Aaron?) and “the Messiah of 
Israel” in these two passages of 1QSa would thus agree with 1QS 9:11 and un- 
doubtedly represent an explicit messianic development of WN 3 ol, 
“the two sons of oil,” of Zech 4:14. 


5. 1QM 11:7-835 


ay? Nyanrn Ps]p W2 ANIA MTN A ADMwA Par 


And through your Anointed Ones, who discern (your) testimonies, you 
have told us about the ti[mes] of the battles of your hands. ... 


This passage is difficult to interpret, because it is a poetic composition 
that refers not to expected figures, but to figures of the past, probably ancient 
prophets of Israel. In the immediately preceding context, the author alludes 
to Num 24:17-19, so that Balaam might be considered among such anointed 
ones. 


6. 1Q30 1:236 


[.. .]wTipa mwin...] 
...the holy [MlJessiah (lit., the anointed one of holiness). 


The context is lost, and it is impossible to say whether Nw? is being 
used in a future sense or not. A parallel expression is found in CD 6:1 below.?7 


34. The text is so understood also by Collins (The Scepter and the Star, 76) and many 
others. 

35. See E. L. Sukenik, MAYA WWOTKD INA PPAwW NIA NY TWIN VJeru- 
salem: Bialik Institute and the Hebrew University, 1954) pl. 26. 

36. See Barthélemy and Milik, Qumran Cave I, 132 (+ pl. XXX). 

37. M. G. Abegg, Jr., “The Messiah at Qumran: Are We Still Seeing Double?” DSD 2 
(1995) 125-44, esp. 134; he tries to relate this instance to 1QSa 2:11. 
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7. 4QpGen? (4Q252) 1 v 3-4 (olim 4QPBless)*® 


(NO PIRT Mw XII IY (vacat)OMATN TT VRIWw? _LRI] 
.. OO MINT TY wy M1D9M MAD ANI warr7 YD PIT 


...and the thousands of Israel are “the standards” until the coming of the 
righteous Messiah (lit., the anointed one of righteousness), the Scion of 
David. For to him and to his offspring has been given the covenant of king- 
ship over (lit., of) His people for everlasting generations. 


In this passage the biblical term “Scion” is explicitly joined with “Da- 
vid” and related to a coming Messiah, to whom is now attributed the quality 
of “righteousness,” as it was to the Scion in Jer 23:5 (PTR NOY WT? *nNapM1, 
“T will raise up for David a righteous scion”). 

It occurs, moreover, in a comment on Gen 49:10,°? which is significantly 
modified by the addition of YW, “a ruler” Instead of ATI VAW TO? XY, 
“the scepter shall not depart from Judah,” as Gen 49:10 reads, line 1 of column v 
has 1707" VAwn Ow TO? [19], “A ruler shall not depart from the tribe of 
Judah.” That person, a ruler, is further identified as 7°17? NOD AWD, “one sit- 
ting upon the throne of David,” (line 2). This addition introduces a vague indi- 
vidual into the oracle of Genesis, which thus prepares for the mention of “the 
righteous Messiah, the Scion of David,’ in line 3. Here in this Qumran text one 
finds explicit reference to a kingly and Davidic Messiah, whose appearance will 


38. G. Brooke, “252. 4QCommentary on Genesis A,” in Qumran Cave 4: XVII. 
Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (DJD 22; ed. G. Brooke et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1996) 185-207, 
esp. 205-6. The text was partly published by J. M. Allegro, “Further Messianic References in 
Qumran Literature,” JBL 75 (1956) 174-87, esp. 174-76 (+ pl. I). The six columns of frag- 
ment 1 are also found in B. Z. Wacholder and M. G. Abegg, A Preliminary Edition of the 
Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew and Aramaic Texts from Cave Four (4 fascicles; 
Washington, D.C.: Biblical Archaeology Society, 1991-96) 2:212-15, esp. 215. Cf. 
A. Steudel, “4QMidrEschat: ‘A Midrash on Eschatology (4Q174 + 4Q177), in The Madrid 
Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls Madrid 
18-21 March, 1991 (STDJ 11/1-2; ed. J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner; Leiden: 
Brill, 1992) 2:531-41; eadem, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumrangemeinde 
(4QMidrEschat*”) (STDJ 13; Leiden: Brill, 1994); Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Translated, 215; R. H. Eisenman and M. Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered: The First 
Complete Translation and Interpretation of 50 Key Documents Withheld for Over 35 Years 
(Shaftesbury, Dorset: Element, 1992) 86-87; G. J. Brooke, “The Genre of 4Q252: From Po- 
etry to Pesher,” DSD 1 (1994) 160-79. 

39. Gen 49:10b mentions 0°43, “feet,” a word that some have read in the Qumran 
commentary too, instead of “the standards,” but the editor insists on the dalet as the cor- 
rect reading in line 3, O°7270, “the standards,” and not OY 2511. 
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mark the eschaton. This Qumran passage is important because of the messianic 
interpretation that it finally gives to Gen 49:10, a passage which in itself makes 
no mention of a Messiah. It thus shows how the implicit thrust of the Old Testa- 
ment thus finally comes to explicit formulation. 

This instance, mentioning “the Scion of David,” has to be related, more- 
over, to the person referred to in 4QFlor (4Q174) 1-2 i 11,40 which speaks of 
God’s establishing forever the royal throne of one to whom He will be father 
and whom He will regard as His son: WNIT OY TAIT TIT NA ANI 
DAT MIRNA JPR [...] WR 7W71NA, “He is the Scion of David who is to 
arise with the Interpreter of the Law, who [...] in Zion in the last days.” Even 
though there is no mention of a “Messiah” in this case, the “Scion of David” 
clearly has to be understood as the same expected messianic figure as in 
4QpGen* (4Q252). 4QpGen’ is, then, a good example of how the biblical pas- 
sages mentioning “Scion” are at length clearly related to N°wm in a way they 
never were in the Old Testament itself — a significant development in the 
history of Jewish ideas. At this stage I have no difficulty in admitting that the 
“Scion of David” is the same as RW? Nw, and that the “Interpreter of the 
Law” is undoubtedly the same as JINX Mw, as Collins has maintained.*! 


8. 6QD (6Q15) 3:44? 


wTipn Mwnal ojai n[wa 32] 


(They preached rebellion against the commandments of God given) 
[through Mo]ses and al]so by the holy anointed ones (lit., the anointed 
ones of holiness). 


This text is supposed to correspond to CD 5:21-6:2 (see below). It 
seems to be related to the expression cited in the broken text of number 6 


40. See J. M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4: I (4Q158-4Q186) (DJD 5; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1968) 53-57; cf. JBL 75 (1956) 176-77; G. J. Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran: 4QFlorilegium in 
Its Jewish Context (JSOTSup 29; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1985) 204. Brooke notes that this 
text preserves part of Deuteronomy 33, which in verse 10 says of the descendants of Levi, 
“they shall teach Jacob your ordinances and Israel your law.” In 4QpIsa* 7-10 iii 22, MMB is 
restored (almost with certainty) to produce another instance of the Scion of David: [M3] 
[DPR MPINRA Ww 777, “(the Scion of] David who arises at the en[d of days].” 

41. See Collins, “Teacher and Messiah?” 207. 

42. See M. Baillet, J. T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les ‘petites grottes’ de Qumran: Explo- 
ration de la falaise, Les grottes 2Q, 3Q, 5Q, 6Q, 7Q a 10Q; Le rouleau de cuivre (DJD 3; 2 
vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1962) 128-31, esp. 130. Cf. Garcfa Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Translated, 71. 
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above (1Q30 1:2), where H°wM is singular. Since it speaks of *N°w” in the 
past, it is not a reference to expected Messiahs, but undoubtedly refers to 
prophets of old. 


9-CD 212” 


<ISNAN CNN WIP NI Ww TA Ove 


And He instructed them through (those) anointed with His holy Spirit and 
those who perceive <His> fidelity (lit., through anointed ones of His holy 
Spirit). 


In this passage one should most likely read the construct plural N°w7, 
as in 6QD 3:4 (text 8 above), instead of IN°wW7. A less likely interpretation is 
to translate it: “And He made known His Holy Spirit to them through His 
anointed ones,” understanding 1N°w7 as defective writing for PN°wn.44 In 
any case, the phrase, used with a past verb, again undoubtedly refers to 
prophets of old. 


10. CD 5:21-6:25 


WIP WPA mwa OM Aw PION Nia YY TID 137 °D 
ON INNA YRIW? NX Dwr? apy 


For they preached rebellion against the commandments of God (given) 
through Moses and also by the holy Anointed Ones; and they prophesied 
deceit to make Israel turn from following God. 


In this passage one should again read the construct plural] °N°wy, as in 
6QD 3:4, instead of IN°wn. Again, the reference is probably to prophets of 
old. A slightly different form of this text is found in 4QD> (4Q267) 2:5-7: 
WTP oMwnAl oad Twi] Ta YR Nx YY WD AXY 1997 °D 


43. See M. Broshi, ed., The Damascus Document Reconsidered (Jerusalem: Israel Ex- 
ploration Society and the Shrine of the Book, Israel Museum, 1992) 12-13. Cf. 
S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries (2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1910; reprinted with a prolegomenon by J. A. Fitzmyer; New York: Ktav, 1970) 
l:xxxij C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents (Oxford: Clarendon, 1954) 8-9. 

44. So G. Vermes has taken it (Dead Sea Scrolls in English, 84). But cf. Garcia 
Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, 34: “And he taught them by the hand of the 
anointed ones through his holy spirit and through seers of the truth.” 

45. See Broshi, ed., Damascus Document, 18-21. 
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YR INNA YR[AWW?] AR 2[w]n apw wap, but the translation would 
be the same.*6 


11. CD 12:23-13:147 


Ty ORIW PAR Mwy Ty TW AywIN Ppa RA oD2ANAN 
2. DWIN wy 


Those who walk according to these (statutes) in the wicked end-time until 
the rising of the Messiah of Aaron and Israel; and (they shal] form groups) 
of up to ten men.... 


Here one should read N°w”. One might be tempted to read the plural 
<> wn, as in 1QS 9:11, but the medieval copy clearly reads the singular. 
The change to the singular has been thought to reflect a later understanding. 
Whereas the Qumran community looked forward to the coming of two Mes- 
siahs, the later copyist of this tenth-century manuscript seems to have 
adapted the text to the medieval belief in the coming of one Messiah.*® How- 
ever, the following text, especially in its 4Q form, reveals that the singular was 
already used at Qumran. So it raises the question of whether the Qumran 
community thought of one or two Messiahs throughout all the stages of its 
existence.*” 


12. CD 14:18-195° 


Toy TY AYWIT PPA on. Ww] WR Ovawan wns an 
oy 2pD°) SRqwe) FAR nPwn 


46. See J. M. Baumgarten, Quran Cave 4: XIII. The Damascus Document (4Q266- 
273) (DJD 18; Oxford: Clarendon, 1996) 97. The text can also be found in Wacholder and 
Abegg, Preliminary Edition, 1:28. The third word 43, “counsel,” is not found in CD 5:21, 
but that omission does not change the meaning. Cf. 4QD? (4Q269) 4 i 2-3, which has pre- 
served some of the same text, but not the crucial words WTIpn "Mwn. Cf. Garcia 
Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, 60, 68. 

47. See Broshi, ed., Damascus Document, 32-35. 

48. See K. G. Kuhn, “The Two Messiahs of Aaron and Israel,” in The Scrolls and the 
New Testament (ed. K. Stendahl with J. H. Charlesworth; New York: Crossroad, 1992 [orig- 
inally 1957]) 54-64, esp. 59. 

49. One would also have to reckon with the possibly distributive sense of the nomen 
regens in the construct chain; see S. Talmon, “The Concepts,” in Charlesworth, ed., The 
Messiah, 105 n. 64; cf. Abegg, “The Messiah at Qumran,” 129-30. 

50. See Broshi, Damascus Document, 36-37. 
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This is the exact interpretation of the regulations [by] which [they will be 
judged in the wicked end-time, until the rising of the Mess]iah of Aaron 
and Israel, and he will expiate their iniquity. 


Again the singular N°” appears, the first part of which is restored with 
certainty; note the singular verb that follows. A form of this text is found in 
4QD? (4Q266) 10 i 11-13: 


TIAN Mw W<¥>{9} TY OD W)[w? WR Dvswar] wimp an 
[any p99] bRIWws 


Also possibly in the badly preserved 4QD4 (4Q269) 11 i 1-2:n°wn TAY TY] 
Ox Tw 11971 [K.5! Here the Messiah is to perform a notably priestly function 
(of expiation). 


13. CD 19:10°? 


SRawd JUAN mw k1I99 3BqN> WOM? OD NXwa3M 


And those who are left will be given over to the sword at the coming of the 
Messiah of Aaron and Israel. 


Again, the singular Messiah appears, who is of both Aaron and Israel; 
his appearance marks the time of eschatological visitation. 


14. CD 19:35—20:159 


mwa Tay IY PT AT {ar} (AI TW} AON orn... 
Sewn) TIANA 


... from the day of the gathering in {erasures} of the Teacher of the Com- 
munity until the rising of a Messiah from Aaron and from Israel. 


Instead of 7°N°71 one should read 7°11. It seems clear that the medieval 
copyist did not understand the meaning of 7N*, “community,” and so 
changed it to the better known 7°N*. More interesting is the expectation of 


51. See Baumgarten, Qumran Cave 4: XII, 72, 134. Cf. Wacholder and Abegg, Pre- 
liminary Edition, 1:53; Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, 69. 

52. See Broshi, Damascus Document, 42-43. 

53. Ibid., 44-47. 
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the rising of a Messiah, again a singular one, from both Aaron and Israel,*4 
marking the arrival of the end time. 


15. 4QD£ (4Q270) 2 ii 13-1455 


[IAT OW way NX YYP? IN ONW? ay TT NN 7? WRK [IN] 
fNINAD AnAX CNN] 2 AYINI wIPA Nn Cnw YY AID 
... 28 OB AN 


[or anyone] who will disclose a secret of his people to the Gentiles or will 
curse [his people or preach] rebellion against those anointed by the holy 
Spirit or leads astray [the seers of His truth in rebelling against] God’s 
word. ... 


This passage, which has no counterpart in the medieval CD, seems to be 
related, at least in some of its formulation, to CD 2:12 and 5:21-6:2 (texts 9 
and 10 above). Whereas those passages clearly dealt with the past, this one 
seems to be related to the present or future; but does the phrase NIN "Nw 
Wr refer to coming Messiahs as such? It is a puzzling passage. 


16. 11QMelch 185 


[2.72 D877 IX wR [NIA wip AR] Iwan 


... the herald i[s] the (agent) [a]nointed of the Spir[it], [about] whom 
Dan[iel] spoke... 


In this instance a different figure, a WWM, “herald,” is regarded as 
anointed by the holy Spirit. Possibly this instance should not be booked here, 
since, though the editor A. S. van der Woude originally read N°wn, it was sub- 
sequently corrected by Yigael Yadin to the participle M1w7.°” The phrase, 
however, is problematic and may be related to that used in CD 2:12 above. If 
it merits inclusion, then it associates with those figures expected in the 


54. On the meaning of ONF, see Chapter 12 below, pp. 261-65. 

55. See Baumgarten, Qumran Cave 4: XIII, 144. Cf. Wacholder and Abegg, Prelimi- 
nary Edition, 1:41; Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated, 64. 

56. See A. S. van der Woude, “Melchisedek als himmlische Erlésergestalt in den 
neugefundenen eschatologischen Midraschim aus Qumran Hoéhle XI,” OTS 14 (1965) 
354-73. Cf. M. de Jonge and A. S. van der Woude, “11Q Melchizedek and the New Testa- 
ment,” NTS 12 (1965-66) 301-26; J. A. Fitzmyer, ESBNT or SBNT, 221-67. 

57. See Y. Yadin, “A Note on Melchizedek and Qumran,” JEJ 15 (1965) 152-54. 
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Qumran community a coming “anointed herald,” a development possibly 


from Isa 61:1. Van der Woude already suggested that the Anointed One was 
meant to be more of a prophetic than a political figure.*® 


17. 4Q521 2 ii + 4°? 


mewn waw? PIN onalwr Dd] 1 

Owitp niga 410° X12 OD WIR 291] 2 
INTAYA CITIN (WPAN IyAXNA 3 

0293 Onn 4D CJTX NX INSAN NNID Xv 4 
NTP? Owl DPT? Wa VON IID 5 
(N33 POM? ONT ANAN wn au Vy 6 
Jy ninon NOD LY OTON AX 73° D7 
[D°bI]DD APwy ONY npw a n0OX Wn 8 
[(2)02w)}> 170NI1 DYN? (932) PAR OV [y]91 9 
SARN? NY wRD DIV Alwyn  }95I 10 

[[3]7 WR CTR TVW? PA XwwW nII<A>dN 11 
qwa oy mn ona a5 XBW °D 12 
Jwy? pay bap owing (yjaw? arti 13 
[Q)nwi}tp> 0721. pyyjan 14 


1 [ for the hea]vens and the earth will listen to His Messiah, 

2 [and all th]at is in them wil] not swerve from the commandments of 
holy ones. 

3 Be strengthened in His service, all you who seek the Lord! 

4 Shall you not find the Lord in this, all those (= you) who hope in their 
hearts? 

5 For the Lord will seek out pious ones, and righteous ones He will call by 
name. 

6 Over afflicted ones will His Spirit hover, and faithful ones He will renew 
with His power. 

7 He will honor (the) pious ones on a throne of eternal kingship, 


58. See van der Woude, “Melchisedek,” 367. 

59. See E. Puech, “Une apocalypse messianique (4Q521),” RevQ 15 (1991-92) 475- 
522. The text of this fragment can also be found in Eisenman and Wise, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Uncovered, 19-23, but it is to be used with caution; the readings do not always agree 
with the preliminary publication of Puech. Cf. R. H. Eisenman, “A Messianic Vision,” 
BARev 17/6 (1991) 65. Cf. J. J. Collins, “The Works of the Messiah,” DSD 1 (1994) 98-112; 
F. Garcia Martinez, “Los Mesias de Qumran: Problemas de un traductor,” Sef 53 (1993) 
345-60, esp. 347-52. 
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8 freeing prisoners, giving sight to the blind, straightening up those be[nt 
over]. 
9 For[ev]er shall I cling [to tho]se who hope, and in His steadfast love He 
will [recompense]; 
10 the frui[t of a] good [dee]d will be delayed for no one. 
11 Wond<r>ous things, such as have never been (before), will the Lord do, 
just as He s[aid]. 
12 For He will heal (the) wounded, revive the dead, (and) proclaim good 
news to the afflicted; 
13 (the) [poJor He will satiate, (the) uprooted He will guide, and on (the) 
hungry He will bestow riches; 
14 and (the) intel[ligent ], and all of them (shall be) like holly ones] 


This text differs considerably from the others that refer to the future 
and mention N°wn, but it agrees with some of them at least in its expectation 
of a coming messianic figure. In this case it is again the singular Nw, but fit- 
ted with a suffix, “His,” that is, God’s Messiah. When J. Starcky first spoke of 
this text, he wrote, “One fine manuscript mentions the Messiah, but the gra- 
cious work of eschatological salvation, spoken of in terms of Is. x] ff. and Ps, 
cxlvi, is attributed directly to the Lord, Adonay?® As used in this Qumran 
writing, Psalm 146, on which it heavily depends, is considerably modified by 
the introduction of “His messiah,” a term not found in the psalm itself, where 
the bounties are ascribed to God. Some echoes of Ps 146 are found in this 
fragment: 6b (DA WW 42), 7 (AVION VND), 8 (DDI Apr...O 1 np); 
as also echoes of Isa 34:1 (PINT YAWN); 35:5 (ANY PY AINPHN); 61:1 
(ayay Awa). 

The editor, Emile Puech, has called this text a “messianic apocalypse,” 
but what has been preserved in the fragment reveals “none of the formal 
marks of apocalyptic revelation,” as Collins has rightly noted.®! Collins is also 
right in describing this coming Messiah as a prophetic type rather than a 
kingly type. In this regard the treatment of the Messiah in 4Q521 is again a 
development beyond what one finds in the Old Testament itself, even though 
it resembles the way that the Qumran texts have often spoken of historical 
prophets as anointed agents of God. 

As the fragment has been interpreted at times, however, the wondrous 
deeds of freeing prisoners, giving sight to the blind, healing the wounded, re- 


60. See P. Benoit et al., “Editing the Manuscript Fragments from Qumran,” BA 19 
(1956) 75-96, esp. 96 (French original in RB 63 [1956] 49-67, esp. 66). 
61. Collins, “The Works of the Messiah,” 98. 
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viving the dead, and so forth have been ascribed to the Messiah, “as God’s 
agent” or as “an eschatological prophet.”® This, however, is far from clear, for 
the deeds seem rather to be those of “the Lord” (7J7&), who is mentioned ex- 
plicitly in lines 4, 5, 11. 

Moreover, both the original editor and others have spoken unfortu- 
nately about this text as mentioning “resurrection.”® The word “resurrec- 
tion” evokes different images among readers, Jewish and Christian; so it is 
better avoided in the interpretation of this Jewish text. For “resuscitation,” 
which is the proper understanding of line 12 of this text, is something differ- 
ent from “resurrection,” whether that of Jesus Christ or of the general resur- 
rection of the dead (Dan 12:2). 

In this connection one should consider still another line of 4Q52], 
which mentions no messiah, but speaks of 1@Y °N AX Wan O[p°, 
“(when) the vivifier will [rai]se up the dead of his people” (7+5 ii 6).© This is 
almost certainly a reference to God, hardly to a messianic figure.%° 


62. Ibid., 98-99; on p. 112, Collins goes so far as to speak of such “works” as indica- 
tive “of a prophetic messiah of the Elijah type rather than of the royal messiah.” This 
means that Collins is now speaking even of “Elijah” as a kind of messiah! Cf. M. O. Wise 
and J. D. Tabor, “The Messiah at Qumran,” BARev 18/6 (1992) 60-65, who read line 12 dif- 
ferently. 

63. Puech, “Une Apocalypse messianique,’ 475 (“ce texte aux mentions irréfutables 
de la résurrection”); J. D. Tabor and M. O. Wise, “4Q521 ‘On Resurrection’ and the Synop- 
tic Gospel Tradition: A Preliminary Study,” JSP 10 (1992) 149-62. CE. G. Vermes, “Qumran 
Forum Miscellanea I,” JJS 43 (1992) 299-305, esp. 303-4, who speaks of “The Resurrection 
fragment,” but then adds the adjective “so-called.” At the end he says, “Line 12 displays the 
most explicit evidence to date in the Scrolls concerning the doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead (7°? O°) ..” (p. 304); cf. also Collins, “The Works of the Messiah,” 98. 

64. See the complaints of Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 348. Recall the 
ancient Jewish prayer, Sémoneh ‘Esre 2: “Lord, you are mighty forever, reviving the dead... 
making the dead alive out of great mercy .. . healing the sick, freeing the captives, and 
keeping your word to those who sleep in the dust... . You are faithful in making the dead 
alive. Blest are you, Lord, who make the dead alive.” 

65. Puech, “Une apocalypse messianique,” 501. Puech reads the lines 7-8 as follows: 
[ mony snap InN aM [an yaa. wk FTN NP} TE O99 77299 77 [1], 
which he translates, “Alors nous ren[d]rons grace et nous vous annoncerons les actes de 
jus[ti]ce du Seigneur qui [a délivré/ressucité?| les fills de la mort et a ouvert [leurs 
tombeaux/les tombeaux des (justes)/les tablettes).’ Cf. Ps 79:11; 102:21. Puech’s restoration 
of NINA}, “graves,” is far from certain, even if it suits his thesis about “resurrection.” 

66. As Collins (“The Works of the Messiah,” 101) agrees; see his critical note on 
J. Neusner (ibid., n. 12). That “the resurrection of the dead shall come through Elijah of 
blessed memory” (m. Sotah 9:15) is clearly a still further development in the Mishnah of 
the rabbinic period, a teaching that cannot be ascribed to the Qumran community with- 
out further ado. How legitimate is it to cite Pesiqta de R. Kahana 76a for the interpretation 
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18. 4Q521 8:997 
Mwy 291 AL ] 
[ ]H and all its (fem.) Anointed Ones (or Messiahs). 


The text seems to deal with the Temple, but it is broken; so it is impossi- 
ble to determine further the sense of N°wn.® 


19. 4Q521 9:369 
]mwn 7P}2 avn 7D[ | 


[ ] your [ ] you will abandon into the [ha]nd of (your?) Messiah 
(or Anointed One). 


Again, because of the broken state of the text, the meaning is uncertain. 
20. pap4QparaKings (4Q382) 16:27° 

[ ]..2[8]Iw? mewn ] 
[ Messiah of Isr[al]el| |. 


The context is lost on this small fragment of four lines. 


21. 4Q375 (4QapMos?) | i 97! 


AMwWAA PAW WRT OY PRP WR mw qD[A] /°p> 


ofa Qumran text? At the earliest, that text is dated to the fifth century a.p.; some have even 
dated it ca. a.p. 700 (H. L. Strack and G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Mid- 
rash (Edinburgh: Clark, 1991] 321). 

67. See Puech, “Une Apocalypse messianique,” 508. 

68. Puech (ibid.) restored [393 before the phrase, translating it, “la prétri]se et tous 
ses oints.” Cf. Abegg, “The Messiah at Qumran,” 142. 

69. See Puech, “Une Apocalypse messianique,” 509. 

70. See S. Olyan, “4Qpap paraKings et al.,” in H. Attridge et al., Qumran Cave 4: VIII 
Parabiblical Texts, Part 1 (DJD 13; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994) 363-416, esp. 372. 

71. See J. Strugnell, “375. 4QApocryphon of Moses*,” in Qumran Cave 4: XIV, 
Parabiblical Texts, Part 2 (DJD 19; Oxford: Clarendon, 1995) 111-19, esp. 113; cf. his arti- 
cle, “Moses-Pseudepigrapha at Qumran: 4Q375, 4Q376, and Similar Works,” in Archaeol- 
ogy and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The New York University Conference in Memory of 
Yigael Yadin (JSPSup 8; ed. L. H. Schiffman; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1990) 221-56. 
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... before the anointed priest, upon whose head will be poured the oil of 
anointing. 


The context in which these words occur is fragmentary and uncertain, 
but it seems to be giving general prescriptions about what Israel is to do with 
a prophet accused of advocating apostasy, whom some try to defend. They are 
to come to a certain place that God will choose (probably the sanctuary) and 
appear before an “anointed priest.” Nothing in the text is eschatological; so it 
scarcely has to do with the so-called Mosaic eschatological prophet. It uses 
the noun M°wvn instead of the passive participle NW”, which one might ex- 
pect. The words are actually a modified quotation of Lev 21:10, which reads 
ANwWAN AW WRT DY PEP WR PND 217AT 19M}, “the priest who is 
chief among his brethren, upon whose head the anointing oil is poured. . ..” 
In any case, N°w7arl is here an appositive to J113[71], and it is hardly being used 
in the sense of “Messiah.” 


22. 4Q376 (4QapMos?) 1 i 172 
mw yA 1. } 1 


[ ...].NY the anointed priest 


This may be another copy of the same text, the preceding 4Q375, or one 
related to it. The four-lined fragment is too small to ascertain any real con- 
text. 


23. 4Q381 15:773 


AIIINR TPWA RT WI AISA NX 73] 


[For you are] the glory of (its) splendor, whereas for me, I have grown in 
understanding from your MSYH. 


Here the text is problematic. Eileen Schuller has probably translated the 
word Nw correctly as “from Your discourse.””4 In doing so, she has pre- 
ferred to relate it to the root syh, “muse, talk, having considered the possibil- 
ity of “Your anointed one.” The fragment is broken, and the first half of the 


72. See J. Strugnell, “376. 4QApocryphon of Moses. in Qumran Cave 4: XIV, 122- 
36, esp. 123. 

73. See E. M. Schuller, Non-Canonical Psalms from Qumran: A Pseudepigraphic Col- 
lection (HSS 28; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986) 94-97, 101-2. 

74. Ibid., 97. 
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lines is missing; so there is no certainty about the context or the subject mat- 
ter. It is mentioned here only for the sake of completeness of coverage. 

To these instances one may eventually have to add consideration of 
three other texts where M°W7 occurs in a badly broken context: 4Q287 
(4QBerakot) 10:3; 4Q377 (4QapMos*); 4Q458 (4QNarrative).75 


These, then, are the Qumran texts in which N°w” occurs, many of which 
clearly express messianic expectations. Some, however, have at times been 
considered “messianic,” but are only problematically so. Some, too, use the 
word to refer to prophets of old and so are not utilized in a truly messianic 
sense. Other problematic texts, however, have to be considered. 

The first of such texts is 4QTestim (4Q175).’6 This testimonia list pre- 
sents a number of biblical and nonbiblical passages written ona single sheet of 
skin: Deut 5:28-29 + 18:18-19; Num 24:15-17; Deut 33:8-11; and 4QPsalms of 
Joshua. The original editor, John M. Allegro, admitted that the last paragraph, 
the excerpt from 4QPsJosh, had no messianic import, but he and others have 
often understood the first three paragraphs as referring to the prophet and the 
Messiahs of Aaron and Israel mentioned in 1QS 9:11 (text 1 above). 

The first paragraph in 4QTestim, which combines Deut 5:28-29 and 
18:18-19 and promises a prophet like Moses, has no more “messianic” mean- 
ing than the last paragraph, but it is considered to have “messianic” connota- 
tion by extrinsic denomination. It contains the Deuteronomy passage to 
which the “prophet” in the expectations of 1QS 9:11 refers, which also men- 
tions Messiahs.’7 

The second paragraph in 4QTestim is an excerpt from the Oracle of 
Balaam (Num 24:15-17), which has no more “messianic” connotation than 
the first. The “star that shall march forth from Jacob” and the “sceptre that 
shall arise from Israel” are, in the Old Testament, not yet references to a “Mes- 
siah” in this book of the Pentateuch. This pentateuchal passage enjoyed favor 


75. See M. G. Abegg, Jr., “The Messiah at Qumran,” 140-41. 

76. See J. M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4, 57-60; cf. JBL 75 (1956) 174-87, esp. 182-87. 
Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, ESBNT or SBNT, 59-89. This text has been regarded as messianic by 
Milik, TYDWY, 124-25; A. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1961) 315-18; G. Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English, 295-96; and T. H. 
Gaster, The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect (London: Secker and Warburg, 1957) 353-59. 

77. Years ago P. W. Skehan noted that “the passages named . .. are given as one single 
text, continuously, in one paragraph .. . [as] a citation from Ex 20,21b, according to the Sa- 
maritan recension of the Pentateuch, beginning as that text does with the introductory 
formula IXY Ww YX 77? 137°) instead of with Dt’s YR AW WR Y (“The Period of 
the Biblical Texts from Khirbet Qumran,” CBQ 19 [1957] 435-40, esp. 435). 4QTestim ac- 
tually begins thus: TWX? Bw YX... VIM. Cf J. A. Fitzmyer, ESBNT or SBNT, 83. 
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among the Qumran community, as can be seen from the use of it in 1QM 
11:6 and in CD 7:18-21.In the latter instance, the star and the sceptre are in- 
terpreted as two figures: “the star is the Interpreter of the Law (771N W117), 
who will come to Damascus,””8 and who is usually understood to be an es- 
chatological priest. If he is meant to be the same as the Messiah of Aaron, it is 
only by indirection. “The sceptre is a Prince of the Whole Congregation 
(A797 4D NWI), of whom it is said that “when he rises, he will destroy all 
the children of Seth” (7:18-21).”° The future or eschatological role predicated 


78. Another passage in CD perhaps sheds some light on this 71M W717: “God re- 
membered the covenant of (the) first members and raised up from Aaron discerning ones 
and from Israel sages, and he made them listen. They dug the well: ‘A well that the princes 
dug, that the nobles of the people delved with the staff’ (Num 21:18). The ‘well’ is the Law, 
and those who dug it are the returnees of Israel, who went out from the land of Israel and 
sojourned in the land of Damascus. All of them God called princes because they sought 
Him, and their renown has not been diminished in anyone’s mouth. The ‘staff? is the In- 
terpreter of the Law, of whom Isaiah said, ‘He brings forth a tool for his work’ (Isa 54:16). 
The ‘nobles of the people’ are those who come to dig the well with the staves, which the 
‘scepter’ decreed: to walk according to them in all the age of wickedness, and without 
which they will not attain it (instruction), until there arises one who teaches righteousness 
at the end of time” (CD 6:2-11; on this text, see p. 103 below). From this passage it would 
seem clear that 771M WNT was not always understood as a coming, future figure, as he is 
in 4QFlor (4Q174) 1-21 11-12, but that it was a title sometimes given to a historical person 
in the community, a teacher who has already imparted an interpretation of the law (com- 
pare 1QS 6:6). He would have been someone like the historical P7371 171, “Teacher of 
Righteousness,” not necessarily the same as the expected T¥N 371, of whom CD 6:10-11 
speaks. Note that in this text the 771N7 W717 is likewise distinct from the PT¥N TAA. 

79. Recall that TTY NW) is also mentioned in (1) 4Q285 4:2: TY NTA Nw] 
[... 2YTA]T O77, “the [P]rince of the Congregation as far as the [Great] Sea” (if the final word 
is rightly restored?); (2) 4Q285 5:4 (on which see below); 6:6, 10; (3) 1QM 5:1 (“on the 
shfield] of the Prince of the Whole Congregation they shall write his name and the name of 
Israel, Levi, and Aaron and the names of the twelve tribes of Israel . . .”; this refers to the es- 
chatological war, but it does not make “the Prince of the Whole congregation” an eschatolog- 
ical figure any more than the rest of those whose names are to be so inscribed; in fact, it sug- 
gests that he was indeed a historical figure); (4) 4QpIsa (4Q161) 5-6:3 (in a broken context); 
(5) 4Q376 1 iii 1 (TYR VID NWI mentioned as being “in the camp”). (6) In 4QSap* 
(4Q423) 5:3 a figure called RIMY NWI appears, who has been taken to be the same as NW] 
7191. (7) Only in CD 7:20, copies of which are also found in 4QD* (4Q266) 3 iii 21 and 
4QD4 (4Q269) 5:4, is his “rising” mentioned. The title 8°W] may well be derived from Ezek 
34:24; 37:25, where it is used of the future “David”; this may explain why a figure with this ti- 
tle is given an eschatological role. The title, however, seems to have been used for a historical 
leader of the community as well as for an expected figure, who would duplicate the role of 
the historical leaders in an eschatological sense, just as the historical P78 37199 did not ex- 
clude the expectation of one who would come to “teach righteousness” (CD 6:10-11). That 
the title has such a double function is not always reckoned with. 
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of the Prince may be meant to identify him as the Messiah of Israel, but again 
that is done only by indirection. Moreover, any messianic connotation given 
to both these pentateuchal figures is derived from Qumran interpretation; 
this does not mean that Num 24:15-17 had such a meaning in itself. 

The third paragraph in 4QTestim, quoting Deut 33:8-11, is from the 
Blessing of Moses pronounced over Levi, whose task it was to teach Israel and 
minister at the altar in the Temple. It is thus clearly a priestly text, referring to 
an eschatological figure. Is he the Messiah of Aaron? If so, is he different from 
“the star that shall march forth from Jacob” mentioned in the second para- 
graph? In other words, the purpose of the composition of the so-called 
Testimonia from Qumran Cave 4 is badly in need of reassessment.®° Its messi- 
anic character has simply been overstated.®! 

The second text that needs to be reconsidered is 1QSb, the second ap- 
pendix of the Manual of Discipline, which formulates various blessings. J. T. 
Milik originally named it “Recueil des Bénédictions,”8? and doubted that the 
blessings were ever used in a community liturgy, calling it rather “une com- 
position livresque” (a bookish composition).®? The phrase 0°7°7 NONN3, 
“at the end of days,” never occurs in this text, and so the reason for regarding 
it as “bénédictions de la Congrégation eschatologique” (blessings of the escha- 
tological congregation)*4 is far from clear. In it Milik distinguished a blessing 
for faithful members of the congregation (1-8 i 1-20), a blessing for the High 
Priest (1-8 i 21-iii 21), a blessing for the Sons of Zadok, the priests (1-8 iii 22- 
v 19), and a blessing for the Prince of the Congregation (1-8 v 20-29[?]). Geza 
Vermes concurred with Milik’s messianic analysis.®° Despite the reasons that 
Milik gives, however, nothing in the text indicates that the second blessing 
was intended for a high priest or for the Messiah of Aaron,® or that the last 


80. Collins (The Scepter and the Star, 64) rightly calls this text “a collection of pas- 
sages with eschatological significance”; but it is far from clear that “Balaam’s oracle was 
widely understood in a messianic sense, and that ‘Prince of the Congregation’ was a messi- 
anic title” (ibid.). See further J. Liibbe, “A Reinterpretation of 4QTestimonia,” RevQ 12 
(1985-87) 187-97. Liibbe rightly questions the messianic interpretation of 4QTestim, but I 
am not sure that his alternative interpretation will convince many. 

81. See further my article, “‘4QTestimonia’ and the New Testament,” ESBNT or 
SBNT, 59-89, esp. 82-86, where I went along with the then-prevailing interpretation. 

82. See Barthélemy and Milik, Qumran Cave [, 118-30. 

83. Ibid., 120. 

84. Ibid., 121: “bénédictions de la Congrégation eschatologique” (my emphasis). 

85. See Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls in English, 235. 

86. Milik introduced into his translation of 1QSb 1-8 121 the phrase, “pour bénir le 
Grand Prétre ..” (to bless the High Priest [in brackets]), but nothing in the text itself men- 
tions WRI 113, a title for the High Priest that is otherwise used in the sectarian writings 
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blessing was for the Messiah of Israel. More likely the second blessing was to 
be uttered by the ?°2W0, “Instructor,” over the priestly head of the Qumran 
community, whoever he might have been at a given time, and the last blessing 
over the Prince of the Congregation, some historical] member of the commu- 
nity who enjoyed this title.” The blessings in this collection, which were in- 
fluenced by Isaiah 11 and were to be recited by the Instructor, are florid in 
their poetic and rhetorical phrasing. They were undoubtedly to be used on li- 
turgical occasions, when the Instructor uttered blessings over members of the 
community: ordinary members, the priestly leader, the sons of Zadok, and 
the Prince of the Congregation. Consequently, both the eschatological and 
the messianic nuances of this text are far from certain. 

The third text that needs scrutiny is what some have called the Pierced 
Messiah text of Qumran Cave 4 (4Q285). It is related to the War Scroll, and 
according to Milik represents a portion that is now lost from the end of 
1QM.*° It has to be considered along with other texts of the War Scroll from 
Cave 4.8° Fragment 5 of this text runs as follows:°° 


(p12) In Wyw, HOA AND WwRd 1 

wT WAN NBT DLP WIN 12971 YIAAA AWN DAD] «2 
[ID] NX WWI WIT Nvy[ mp? pwrwn ax] 3 

[N]ox ATV NL ws IN-aM [wDwA>d OMNA Wn Tayi YyyA DN] 4 
WD M1 NDIA OPPNA wx TIT] 5 

6 





fava j>pisijavns PyYY[n ota owl NX INVY wR] 


(1QM 2:1; 15:4; 16:13; 18:5; 19:11; 4QM¢4 1 ii 4); or even 917A WIA (11QTemple 15:15; 
23:9; 25:16; 26:3; 58:18). Milik’s interpretation has been queried as well by J. Licht (nan 
0°D907, 274-75) and J. VanderKam (“Messianism in the Scrolls,” 224-25). 

87. See my comment on the diverse usage of this title in n. 79 above. 

88. See Milik, “Milki-sedeq et Milki-resa‘ dans les anciens écrits juifs et chrétiens,” JJS 
23 (1972) 95-144, esp. 143. Another copy of fragments 3-4 of 4Q285 is found in A. S. van 
der Woude, “Ein neuer Segensspruch aus Qumran (11 Q Ber),” in Bibel und Qumran: 
Beitrige zur Erforschung der Beziehungen zwischen Bibel- und Qumranwissenschaft: Hans 
Bardtke zum 22.9.1966 (ed. S. Wagner; Berlin: Evangelische Haupt-Bibelgesellschaft, 1968) 
253-58 (+ pl). 

89. See 4QMet (4Q491-96), in M. Baillet, Qumran Grotte 4: IT (4Q482-4Q520) 
(DJD 7; Oxford: Clarendon, 1982) 12-68. Possibly 4Q285 should now be labeled 4QM§8, as 
F. Garcia Martinez has suggested. 

90. The text of 4Q285 can be found in Wacholder and Abegg, Preliminary Edition, 
2:223-27 (fragment 5 on p. 225). Tentatively, | am following the form of fragment 5 
given by M. G. Abegg, “Messianic Hope and 4Q285: A Reassessment,” JBL 113 (1994) 
81-91, esp. 87 (with a slight modification). Cf. Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Translated, 124. 
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1[As is written in the book of] Isaiah the prophet, 2“[And the thickets of the 
forest] shal] be cut down [with an iron axe, and Lebanon with (its) splen- 
dor] shall fall. A shoot shall sprout from Jesse’s stump, 3[and a bud shall 
blossom from his roots” (Isa 10:34—11:1) ] the Scion of David. And 
they shall enter into judgment with [all 4the army of Belial; the king of the 
Kittim shall stand for judgment], and the Prince of the Congregation, the 
Scifon(?) of 5David,] shall put him to death. | They shall go forth 
with timbrel]s and with dances. Then [the high] priest shall give an order [ 
to cleanse their flesh of the blood of th]ose woun[ded by] the Kittim; [and 
aljl [the people . . .].>! 


In this unfortunately badly preserved text, 7°17 NX may be in apposi- 
tion to N7T9N Nw (line 4), but one has to reckon with the broken condition 
of the text. First, 7°27, “David,” is wholly restored at the beginning of line 5. 
Second, the letter following sade in line 4 is not certainly a mem; it could just 
as well be a bet or a kap.°” Yet even if one admits the correctness of the resto- 


91. 1QIsa# 10:19 reads the singular 72) along with the MT, but otherwise the text 
of Isaiah in this fragment agrees with the MT and 1QIsa®. The niphal of YD is used in line 
3 with the preposition MX, as in Jer 2:35; Ezek 17:20; 20:35-36, in the sense of “entering 
into judgment with. The text of this fragment should also be compared with 4Qplsa* 
(4Q161) 8-10:2-9, where parts of Isa 10:34-11:1 are preserved and interpreted in a pesher 
(see Allegro, Qumréin Cave 4:[, 13-15). The pertinent part reads: 


(T]WR ox n[IA Yy we Py) / TRA WWII) YIWAD [Aye] D209 [bP] 


/{on)) on inn? oN33) DRI 23 [ ]/ ay YRaw> oma [yjns 
WP TWAR WRI] / [RXR']NI IAI 4nT OVI AIPA PAT ] 
{TRI 13%) Oxend nanvn? o.[ ] / [Aaja ¥yN94 AY?[A] 710 


wna. oO .| l/[ JI. PA PNP WR OX NIT vy wa YD? 
[ ]9[ ].2 725% 


2“The thickets [of the forest] will be cut down with an iron axe, and by a majestic 
one [will] Lebanon 3[fall.” The interpretation of it concerns the K]ittim, who will 
crush the house of Israel and the afflicted ones of[ 4 Jall the Gentiles and war- 
riors will be dismayed; and their hea[rt(s)] will melt.[ 5 “the great] in height 
will be hewn down”: They are the warriors of the Kit[tim © And as for what it 
sa]ys, “And the thickets of [the] forest will be cut down with an iron axe,” th{ey 

7 |.M for the war of the Kittim. “And by a maljestic one will] Lebanon 8[ fall” the in- 
terpretation of it concerns the] Kittim, who will be given over into the hand of His 
great one{ ].9{  ].YM in his flight from before L[_ ]. 


This pesher on Isaiah, which clearly expresses a promise of eschatological victory 
over the Kittim, is pertinent to the understanding of 4Q285, because it gives an interpreta- 
tion of Isa 10:34-11:1 by alluding to the Romans under that code name, but makes no 
mention of a messianic figure. Even the phrase 12173 7° (line 8) is a studied circumlocu- 
tion avoiding that. 

92. Wacholder and Abegg read 8]A¥, as did the preliminary concordance of the 
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ration of line 4 and the application of 1°17 NM¥ to the Prince of the Congre- 
gation, his “messianic” character is not eo ipso evident. Third, I agree with 
those who have interpreted the text by making the Prince of the Congrega- 
tion the subject of the verb 1N*/Ai11, against the interpretation of Robert 
Eisenman.” The phrases 7717 N78 and 17¥71 NWI appear together here and 
may ascribe an eschatological role to the Prince of the Congregation in exe- 
cuting an enemy. That is the most one can say about this text. It only shows 
how complicated the interpretation of Isaiah was at Qumran in the develop- 
ment of the community’s eschatological beliefs. 

The fourth text that needs to be scrutinized is CD 6:10-11, which reads: 
OT MANNA PISA TI TAY TY 1Ww?w? x? ann, “and without them they 
will not attain it (instruction) until there arises at the end of days one who 
teaches righteousness.”*4 In the last clause 7871 199", “one who teaches righ- 
teousness,” is a play on Hos 10:12, ?7T¥ AI NID? TY 7 NX wing) ny) 
05%, “It is time to seek Yahweh that He may come and rain down upon [or: 
teach] you righteousness.” The expression, “one who teaches righteousness,” 
derived from Hosea, now becomes a way of referring to an expected figure. The 
awaited PT¥1 171 may be a teacher like the historical Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, but he is not the same person; the text does not imply that the historical 
P78 1719 is somehow to return to become “their resurrected Teacher who 
would lead the theocratic community of the New Israel in the Last Days.”?> The 
historical Teacher of Righteousness was a priest, but nothing in this text sug- 
gests that the expected P7371 111° was to be the Messiah of Aaron.” 


nonbiblical texts from Cave 4, compiled back in the late 1950s by myself, R. E. Brown, and 
W. G. Oxtoby. 

93. Eisenman understood N79 NW! as the object of the plural verb IN”, de- 
spite the absence of the sign of the accusative before those words, maintaining that the text 
“refers to the execution of a Messianic leader” (California State University, Long Beach, 
News Release, 1 November 1991, p. 1; cf. New York Times, 8 November 1991, p. A8). See 
further M. Bockmuehl, “A ‘Slain Messiah’ in 4Q Serekh Milhamah (4Q285)?” TynBull 43 
(1992) 155-69; G. Vermes, “The Oxford Forum for Qumran Research Seminar on the Rule 
of War from Cave 4 (4Q285),” JJS 43 (1992) 85-90, summarized in “The ‘Pierced Messiah’ 
Text — An Interpretation Evaporates,” BARev 18/4 (1992) 80-82; R. Bauckham, “The Mes- 
sianic Interpretation of Isa. 10:34 in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2 Baruch and the Preaching of 
John the Baptist,” DSD 2 (1995) 202-16, esp. 203, 206. Cf. M. O. Wise and J. D. Tabor, “The 
Messiah at Qumran,” BARev 18/6 (1992) 60-63, 65; J. D. Tabor, “A Pierced or Piercing Mes- 
siah? — The Verdict Is Still Out,” BARev 18/6 (1992) 58-59; VanderKam, “Messianism in 
the Scrolls,” 217. 

94. See Broshi, ed., Damascus Document, 20-21. 

95. As J. M. Allegro once put it (The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Reappraisal (2d ed.; Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1964) 167. 

96. See further Collins, “Teacher and Messiah?” 193-210; M. Knibb, “The Teacher of 
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The fifth text that needs to be reconsidered is 4Q246, which mentions 
the “Son of God” and “Son of the Most High,” but which in my opinion is not 
messianic. I have treated this text above in Chapter 3 and shall simply refer 
here to that treatment.?” 

In any case, one sees in the differing Qumran texts that use the term 
n°wr three main developments beyond the Old Testament usage itself. The 
first is the clear application of the title to prophets of old. If this was a debat- 
able issue in the Old Testament itself, it is found clearly in texts 5 and 8-10 
above, with a verb in the past tense, and doubtfully in text 15. 

The second development is the clear use of N°w7 in the sense of an ex- 
pected or future Messiah. Although some writers have thought it better to 
speak only of an “Anointed One,’** in my opinion the Qumran texts show 
that the term had already become titular in Judaism, referring to an expected 
or eschatological anointed agent of God to be sent for the good of His people. 
Many of these texts were written (or at least copied) shortly after the final re- 
daction of the book of Daniel and speak of one or two expected figures, some 
of them using Nw” in a future sense. This is a development beyond the fu- 
ture reference found in Dan 9:25, 7°42] Mw TY. The thrust of Daniel 9 
makes one hesitate to say that the translation “Messiah” (with a capital M) 
should be used there. This, however, is not the case with the Qumran texts 
cited above, where I have translated Mh°wn as “Messiah” (texts 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 17). They show clearly the belief in the coming of a Messiah, or 
of two Messiahs, as prevalent among Essene Jews in Palestine of the last two 
pre-Christian centuries.°? 

The third development is the expectation of other figures along with 
the Messiahs of Aaron and Israe]. One is the “prophet” like Moses; another is 
the “anointed herald”; another is “one who teaches righteousness at the end 
of days,” and another is the “Prince of the (Whole) Congregation,” who may 
or may not be the same as the Messiah of Israel. 

This development of a clear messianic expectation and of other escha- 


Righteousness — A Messianic Title?” in A Tribute to Geza Vermes: Essays on Jewish and 
Christian Literature and History JSOTSup 100; ed. P. R. Davies and R. T. White; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1990) 51-65. Both write against the interpretation given by P. R. Davies, “The 
Teacher of Righteousness and the ‘End of Days,” RevQ 13 (1988-89) 313-17. 

97. See pp. 41-61 above. 

98. See L. H. Silberman, “The Two ‘Messiahs’ of the Manual of Discipline,” VT 5 
(1955) 77-82. Cf. M. de Jonge, “The Use of the Word ‘Anointed’ in the Time of Jesus,” 
NovT 8 (1966) 132-48. 

99. See further L. H. Schiffman, “Messianic Figures and Ideas in the Qumran 
Scrolls,” in Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah, 116-29. 
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tological expectations may be tied in with the Qumran community’s under- 
standing of itself as the “New Covenant” (1 QpHab 2:3; CD 6:19; 8:21; 19:33- 
34; 20:12). 

In any case, NW as a title for a coming Messiah is not a Christian in- 
vention. It was in use among Palestinian Jews long before Jesus of Nazareth, 
and even before the period of Roman occupation. How widespread the use of 
that title was among Palestinian Jews in the last pre-Christian centuries is an- 
other question, one to which we have no answer at this time. 

There are also passages in other intertestamental Jewish literature that 
have entered into the discussion of Messianism, on which | should comment, 
even though they have nothing to do directly with Qumran Messianism. For 
instance, in the early Enochic literature “Messiah” occurs twice in the so- 
called Similitudes (1 Enoch 48:10; 52:4): “His Anointed” or “His Messiah” 
(= the Lord’s). It is a title used of the mysterious expected figure who is also 
called “Elect One,” “Son of Man,” and “Righteous One.” These titles seem to 
refer to a coming ideal ruler of Israel, and they show how various titles were 
beginning to be conflated and attributed to one individual already in pre- 
Christian Judaism. The Enochic literature found at Qumran is not clearly 
sectarian, and undoubtedly it was used by many Jews other than the Qumran 
community. The title “Messiah” in ] Enoch undoubtedly fed into the develop- 
ment of Qumran Essene expectations, even if no part of the Similitudes has 
been found among the fragments of Enoch at Qumran.!°° A small fragment 
of 4QEn‘ 5 i contains a word or two of I Enoch 105,'! but nothing that corre- 
sponds to the passage in 105:2 that is often thought to be “Messianic”: “For I 
and my son will join ourselves with them for ever in the paths of uprightness 
during their lives, and you will have peace.”!°? “My son’ is often taken to be a 
designation of a messianic figure,!© but rightly? 


100. I consider it sheer chance that the so-called Similitudes have not turned up 
among the fragments of Qumran Cave 4. ] do not share the conviction of J. T. Milik that 
they were a Christian substitute for the Enochic Book of Giants (The Books of Enoch: Ara- 
maic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 [Oxford: Clarendon, 1976] 89-107). See my article, 
“Implications of the New Enoch Literature from Qumran,” TS 38 (1977) 332-45; cf. J.C. 
Greenfield and M. E. Stone, “The Enochic Pentateuch and the Date of the Similitudes,” 
HTR 70 (1977) 51-65; “The Books of Enoch and the Traditions of Enoch,” Numen 26 
(1979) 89-103; M. Knibb, “The Date of the Parables of Enoch: A Critical Review,” NTS 25 
(1978-79) 345-59, 

101. See Milik, The Books of Enoch, 207 (+ pl. X1V). 

102. See M. A. Knibb, The Ethiopic Book of Enoch (2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1978) 
2:243-44. Chap. 105 is not extant in Greek Enoch, and Knibb’s interpretation of the chapter 
as a “Messianic reference” is unsubstantiated. 

103. See the quotation from P. Billerbeck in Chapter 4, n. 14 above. 
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In the late first-century-B.c. writing Psalms of Solomon the Greek word 
christos occurs four times, but never in an absolute, unmodified form. Psalm 
18 is entitled epi tou Christou Kyriou, “About the Anointed of the Lord” (or 
“the Anointed Lord”), and this form is also found in 17:32 and 18:7; but 18:5 
has Christou autou (i.e., Kyriou). Christos refers not to a priestly Messiah, but 
to an awaited faithful descendant on David’s throne, who will do God’s will in 
Israel: basileus dikaios didaktos hypo theou... hoti pantes hagioi, kai basileus 
auton christos Kyriou, “(he will be) a righteous king, taught by God . . . be- 
cause they all (will be) saints, and their king the Messiah of the Lord” 
(17:32).104 This may be the beginning of a restricted use of “Messiah” in the 
Davidic or kingly sense that one finds later on. 

Here one might also consider 4 Ezra 7:28-29; 12:32; 13:32, 37, 52; 14:9, 
if one could establish the text of these verses, which are badly transmitted 
(mainly in Latin).!°° The occurrence of a “Messiah” in 7:28-29 is question- 
able, because it speaks of filius meus Jesus, “my son Jesus,” and filius meus 
Christus, “my son the Messiah (or Christ),” whereas 14:9 uses only cum filio 
meo, without any mention of an anointed figure.!© The use of “my son” in 
this text is often called “messianic,” as in the case of I Enoch 105:2 (above). 

There are also problematic passages in the Greek Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. T. Levi 8:13-14 possibly alludes to a priestly and a Davidic 
Messiah, but there Xptotéc is used as a title for neither figure. T. Reuben 6:8 
speaks of péxpi Tehetwoews Xpdvwv Apx1Epews xpioTod, “the fulfillment of the 


104. See M. de Jonge, TDNT, 9:513-14; cf. S. P. Brock, “The Psalms of Solomon,” in 
Sparks, ed., The Apocryphal Old Testament, 649-82, esp. 678-79, 681; M. Knibb, 
“Messianism in the Pseudepigrapha in the Light of the Scrolls,” DSD 2 (1995) 165-84. 

105. 4 Ezra is extant also in Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Armenian, Sahidic, and Geor- 
gian, almost all of which are translations of a lost Greek text, which is occasionally quoted 
by patristic writers. It was written originally in a Semitic language by a Jew at the end of 
the first century a.p. M. E. Stone (Fourth Ezra [Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990] 
207-8) compares various versions that have rendered the verses, but he never uses the term 
“Messiah” or “Anointed One,” and speaks only of a “redeemer figure.” Cf. B. Violet, Die 
Esra-Apokalypse (IV. Esra): Erster Teil. Die Uberlieferung (GCS 18; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910) 
140-41. 

106. The Syriac version of 4 Ezra 7:28-29 has béri mésiha’, but that of 14:9 does not. 
Moreover, there is no mention of a “Messiah” in chap. 13, even though verses 32, 37, 52 
speak of filius meus or in Syriac béri. See further J. A. Robinson, ed., Liber Esdrae Quartus 
(Texts and Studies 3/2; text prepared by R. L. Bensley; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1895) 27, 69. Cf. R. J. Bidawid, 4 Esdras (The Old Testament in Syriac according to 
the Peshitta Version 4/3; Leiden: Brill, 1973) 16, 45; L. Gry, Les dires prophétiques d’Esdras 
(IV. Esdras) (2 vols.; Paris: Geuthner, 1938); S. Gero, “‘My Son the Messiah’: A Note on 
4 Ezr 7,28-29” ZNW 66 (1975) 264-67; F. Zimmerman, “The Language, the Date, and the 
Portrayal of the Messiah in IV Ezra,” Hebrew Studies 26 (1985) 203-18. 
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times of an anointed high priest-’!°? T. Simeon 7:2 reads: dvaotrioe yup 
KUpiog Ex Tot Aevi wo dpyiepéa, Kai Ex Tod "Jovda we Paoiréa, Sedv Kall 
&v8pwrtov, “and the Lord will raise up from Levi as it were a high priest, and 
from Judah as it were a king, God and man.” Still other passages in the Testa- 
ments speak of a coming kingdom or priesthood, but make no mention of an 
anointed figure or an anointing, so they may well be eschatological but are 
not “messianic” in any sense. The problem with these passages is obvious, be- 
cause the Testaments have always been suspected of Christian interpolation in 
their Greek form, even though some of them are related to earlier Jewish 
writings. !08 

As for much later Judaism, “Messiah” is found in two places in the 
Mishnah: m. Berakoth 1:5 interprets the phrase “all the days of your life” 
(Deut 16:3) to “include the Days of the Messiah” (wan nim? x77), 
which tells us little about the sense in which the title was used; and m. Sotah 
9:15 speaks of “the footprints of the Messiah” as signs that herald his coming 
at the end of the time of exile.!©° Thus the rabbinic tradition by the beginning 
of the third century a.p. had formulated some different nuances of messianic 
belief, and to these should be added the instances of XM°WM inserted in the 
classic targums of the third and later centuries, mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper.!!° 


>» 


107. A footnote in M. de Jonge’s translation reads: “Or ‘of Christ, the high priest. 
See H. F. D. Sparks, The Apocryphal Old Testament, 520. 

108. See M. de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Study of Their Text, 
Composition and Origin (2d ed.; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1975); idem, The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs: A Critical Edition of the Greek Text (PVTG 1/2; Leiden: Brill, 1978). Cf. 
L. Rost, Judaism outside the Hebrew Canon: An Introduction to the Documents (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1976) 140-46. 

The only other pre-Christian text that might be considered is The Sibylline Oracles, 
Book 3, which Schiffman (Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls, 320) has cited as a text that 
treats of messianism in the Second Temple Period. It speaks, indeed, of an expected “king,” 
but the references are to an expected Egyptian (Ptolemaic) king. Even though the oracles 
may stem from second-century-s.c. Alexandrian Judaism, it hardly refers to a Messiah (in 
the strict sense). Collins, who translated the text of Book 3 in The Old Testament Pseud- 
epigrapha (2 vols.; ed. J. H. Charlesworth; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1983-85) 1:354- 
80, calls the king “a virtual messiah” (p. 355), That title for a non-Jewish king may be influ- 
enced by the use of hwy for the Persian King Cyrus in Isa 45:1, but it is not evidence for a 
Jewish Messiah. 

109. So it is explained in H. Danby, The Mishnah (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1933) 306 n. 9. Cf. A. S. van der Woude, TDNT, 9:522, who discusses reasons why Messi- 
anic expectations seem to have died out. Also Schiffman, “The Concept of the Messiah,” 
241-42. 

110. See p. 75 above. Note also the way Hos 10:12 was eventually interpreted in 
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I have mentioned these non-Qumran passages in the preceding para- 
graphs only to state where | stand with reference to them, since they have of- 
ten entered into the discussion of the Qumran texts. Some of them are of du- 
bious value, but others manifest how the developing messianic tradition 
progressed among Jews and later among Christians. 


Implications for New Testament Usage 


Early disciples may have thought of Jesus as a “Messiah” during his public 
ministry, but apart from Mark 14:62a, where Jesus himself is depicted by an 
evangelist as admitting before the Sanhedrin that he was “the Messiah, the 
Son of the Blessed One,” the Gospel tradition displays a reluctance to depict 
Jesus accepting that title during his ministry (see Matt 16:20; Luke 9:21; the 
reformulation of the Marcan Jesus’ answer before the Sanhedrin in Matt 
26:64b; cf. Luke 22:67-70). Even the confession of Peter, “You are the Messiah” 
(Mark 8:29), is immediately corrected by Jesus, who “charges” the disciples 
not to use that title (8:30; Luke 9:21) and rebukes Peter (Mark 8:32). The 
evangelist substitutes for that another title: “he began to teach them that the 
Son of Man must suffer” (8:31; Luke 9:22). That early Christians soon after 
Jesus’ death began to refer to him as “the Messiah” or in Greek as 6 Xpiotic is 
the widespread message of New Testament writers. Only rarely in the New 
Testament, however, is Xpiotéc found as a title for Jesus, Rom 9:5 being one 
such instance. For Xp1otéc quickly became, as it were, Jesus’ second name, Je- 
sus Christ. Here one is dealing with a Christian development of messianism; 
it goes beyond the Palestinian Jewish data in its own way. Martin Hengel has 
rightly noted that “Auferweckung bzw. Entrtickung zu Gott haben mit 
Messianitat nichts zu tun.”!!! Yet resurrection and heavenly exaltation are 
what New Testament writers have predicated of the Christian Messiah, espe- 
cially Luke in Acts 2:36: “God has made him both Lord and Messiah, this Je- 
sus whom you crucified” (cf. 2:32). This is what God has made of the cruci- 
fied Jesus in the view of early Christians. 

The title “Messiah” used of Jesus by later disciples may have to be re- 
lated to the inscription that Pilate affixed to the cross on which Jesus died. 


terms of a coming Elijah; see J. J. Collins, “Teacher and Messiah?” 206 n. 42, 210 n. 56. Cf. 
G. Molin, “Elijahu der Prophet und sein Weiterleben in den Hoffnungen des Judentums 
und der Christenheit,” Judaica 8 (1951) 81. 

111. See M. Hengel, “Jesus, der Messias Israels,” in Messiah and Christos: Studies in 
the Jewish Origins of Christianity Presented to David Flusser .. . (ed. |. Gruenwald et al.; 
Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992) 155-76, esp. 158. 
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The inscription has come down to us in four different forms, but the sub- 
stance of it identifies him as 6 Baoieds Tav Tovdatwv (Mark 15:26; Matt 
27:37; Luke 23:38; John 19:19). Pilate’s inscription and the title he used un- 
doubtedly became the catalyst for Jesus being recognized as 6 Xpiotéc, as Nils 
A. Dahl has argued.!!? Christians would never have said that Jesus was “the 
king of the Jews,” and the Johannine Gospel even records a Jewish objection 
to Pilate’s use of the term (John 19:21). Pilate’s use of “king,” however, and 
the contemporary Jewish expectation of a kingly Messiah undoubtedly led 
Christians to call the crucified Jesus “the Messiah” (6 Xpiotdc), even if that 
does not explain all the nuances of the title. 

In light of the above Qumran evidence, one should consider the Q pas- 
sage in which Jesus is depicted answering the question put to him by the mes- 
sengers sent by John the Baptist (Luke 7:18-23; Matt 11:2-6): “Go and inform 
John of what you have seen and heard: blind people recovering their sight, 
cripples walking, lepers being cleansed, deaf hearing again, dead being re- 
vived, and good news being preached to the poor” (Luke 7:22; cf. Matt 11:5). 
The Q passage conflates phrases that allude to Isa 35:5; 26:19; 61:1, without 
exact quotation.!!3 This kind of conflation one finds in 4Q521 2 ii + 4:8,12, 
even if it is not identical. I have already noted the allusions to Ps 146:6-8 as 
well as to various Isaian passages in that Qumran text. In any case, Jesus’ an- 
swer preserved in this Q passage implies that he is not a fiery reformer like 
Elijah, as the Baptist’s question implied, “Are you the ‘One who is to come, or 
are we to look for someone else?” (Luke 7:19), where “One who is to come” is 
a title derived from Mal 3:1, which in that prophetic oracle was eventually un- 
derstood of the fiery reformer, Elijah (Mal 3:23-24). Now that a Qumran text 
speaks of “His (i.e., God’s) Messiah” to whom “heaven and earth will listen” 
and ascribes to God such wondrous deeds as those mentioned in the con- 
flated phrases from Isaiah and Psalm 146 as characteristics of the time and 
coming of such a Messiah, one sees that Jesus’ answer was making use of ter- 
minology that implied that he was nota fiery reformer like Elijah, but rather a 
messianic figure, as his followers would eventually recognize, and undoubt- 
edly a messianic figure of prophetic type. 


112. See N. A. Dahl, The Crucified Messiah and Other Essays (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1974) 10-36; idem, “Messianic Ideas and the Crucifixion of Jesus,” in 
Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah, 382-403. 

113. Collins (“The Works of the Messiah,” 107) limits the allusion to Isa 61:1, where 
one does not find any mention of reviving the dead. For a better interpretation of this 
Gospel passage, see J. A. T. Robinson, “Elijah, John and Jesus: An Essay in Detection,” NTS 
4 (1957-58) 263-81, reprinted in Twelve New Testament Studies (SBT 34; Naperville, JIL: 
Allenson; London: SCM, 1962) 28-52. 
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This, then, is the contribution that Qumran texts have made to the 
study of messianism in Judaism in the last two pre-Christian centuries and 
the first of the Christian era. The Qumran texts show that one does not have 
to work with such a vague definition of “messiah” as Collins has proposed: 
“an agent of God in the end-time who is said somewhere in the literature to 
be anointed, but who is not necessarily called ‘messiah’ in every passage.”!!4 
That is another instance of the “rubberband extension” of the term with 
which I began. “Somewhere in the literature” means that one can predicate 
“messiah” of every stage of the development of eschatological expectations 
without any regard for the history of ideas. That is what I question.!!° 


114. J. J. Collins, “‘He Shall not Judge by What His Eyes See’: Messianic Authority in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ DSD 2 (1995) 145-64. 

115. See now J. Zimmermann, Messianische Texte aus Qumran: Kénigliche, 
priesterliche und prophetische Messiasvorstellungen in den Schriftenfunden von Qumran 
(WUNT 2/104; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998). 
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CHAPTER .6 


A Palestinian Jewish 
Collection of Beatitudes 


Beatitudes uttered by Jesus are preserved in two main places in the New Testa- 
ment, a series of nine beatitudes in Matt 5:3-11 and a series of four in Luke 
6:20-22. In the latter instance the beatitudes are paralleled by four woes, a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Lucan Gospel. Other isolated beatitudes of Jesus are 
scattered throughout the various Gospels. The collection of nine or four beat- 
itudes has always been considered unique. Yet the Gospel beatitudes are not 
the only ones found in New Testament writings. 

In the New Testament one can count at least forty-one beatitudes intro- 
duced by uakdproc or paxdépio1, “blessed (is/are)”: thirteen in Matthew’s Gos- 
pel (5:3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; 11:6; 13:16; 16:17; 24:46); fifteen in Luke’s Gos- 
pel (1:45; 6:20, 21 [bis], 22; 7:23; 10:23; 11:27, 28; 12:37, 38, 43; 14:14, 15; 
23:29); two in John’s Gospel (13:17; 20:29); three in Romans (4:7, 8; 14:22); at 
least one in James (1:12; cf. 1:25); and seven in Revelation (1:3; 14:13; 16:15; 
19:9; 20:6; 22:7, 14). 

In most cases the adjective naKxc&pioc is predicated of a substantivized 
adjective or participle, such as of of mTwxoi, “the poor” (Matt 5:3), oi 
mevOobvtec, “those mourning” (Matt 5:4), | motetoaoa, “she who has be- 
lieved” (Luke 1:45), or a relative clause, dc é&v, “whoever .. ” (Luke 7:23), 
dotic, “whoever...” (Luke 14:15), or v, “of those who...” (Rom 4:7). Occa- 
sionally, parts of the body are the object of the macarism: of d6@0aApol, “eyes” 
(Luke 10:23),  xo1Afa, “the womb” (Luke 11:27). In a few instances a noun 
for a person appears, &vrip, “(the) man” (Rom 4:8 [= Ps 32:2]; James 1:12).! 


1. See G. Strecker, “Mak&pioc,” EDNT, 2:376-79., Also S. Agourides, “La tradition des 
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“Blessed” is the usual translation of the Greek paxdptoc, the adjective 
used to express a “beatitude” or “macarism.” Together with the Lucan woes, 
the beatitudes belong to a literary form called “ascription.? They consist of 
an exclamation in a nominal sentence, introduced with some word or phrase 
like “Blessed the one who. . . ”” Counterparts of the New Testament beatitudes 
or macarisms have been found in Egyptian literature, classical and Hellenis- 
tic Greek literature,’ and the Old Testament.° 

The immediate background for the New Testament beatitude as a liter- 
ary form is usually regarded as the Greek Old Testament, where the adjective 
uaKdpioc is employed to translate Hebrew Wk, a construct plural noun de- 
noting concretely something like “the happiness of . . ” or “the fortunate 
things of...” Thus in Psalm 1: YW NYY JPA XY WR WNT WR, 
“Blessed is the one who walks not according to the counsel of the wicked.” 
This becomes in the LXX, pakdpioc &vip, d¢ odk EopEedOn Ev BovAf| oEPOv. 
The beatitude form was especially used in the wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament and took on a religious sense as the expression of God’s good favor 
toward human beings.® 


béatitudes chez Matthieu et Luc,” in Mélanges bibliques en hommage au R. P. Béda Rigaux (ed. 
A. Descamps and A. de Halleux; Gembloux: Duculot, 1970) 9-27; S. Bartina, “Los 
macarismos del Nuevo Testamento: Estudio de la forma,” EstEcl 34 (1960) 57-88; J. Dupont, 
Les Béatitudes (3 vols.; Paris: Gabalda, 1969 [reprint of 1958 edition], 1973, esp. vol. 1, pp. 
355-58 (bibliography on the beatitudes); A. George, “La ‘forme’ des béatitudes jusqu’a Jésus,” 
in Mélanges bibliques rédigés en Vhonneur de André Robert (Travaux de l'Institut Catholique 
de Paris 4; Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1957) 398-403; C. de Heer, Makar, eudaimon, olbios, eutychés: 
A Study of the Semantic Field Denoting Happiness in Ancient Greek to the End of the 5th Cen- 
tury B.C. (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1969); P. Humbert, Recherches sur les sources égyptiennes de 
la littérature sapientiale d’Israél (Mémoires de |’Université de Neuchatel 7; Neuchatel: 
Delachaux et Niestlé, 1929); K. Kohler, “Die urspriingliche Form der Seligpreisungen,” TSK 
91 (1918) 157-82; G. Lejeune Dirichlet, De veterum macarismis (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche und Vorarbeiten 14/4; Giessen: Tépelmann, 1914) 71; E. Lipiriski, “Macarismes et 
psaumes de congratulation,” RB 75 (1968) 321-67; G. Strecker, “Die Makarismen der 
Bergpredigt,” NTS 17 (1970-71) 255-75; N. Walter, “Die Bearbeitung der Seligpreisungen 
durch Matthaus,” in SE IV (TU 102; Berlin: Akademie, 1968) 246-58. 

2. See T. Y. Mullins, “Ascription as a Literary Form,” NTS 19 (1972-73) 194-205. 

3. See J. Dupont, “Béatitudes égyptiennes,” Bib 47 (1966) 185-222; P. Humbert, 
Recherches. 

4. See F. Hauck, “Maxdpioc,” TDNT 4 (1967) 362-64; C. de Heer, Makar. 

5. See G. Bertram, “Maképioc,” TDNT 4 (1967) 364-67; H. Cazelles, TDOT 1 (1974) 
445-48. There are fifty such beatitudes in the Old Testament, or fifty-three, if one counts 
the paired beatitudes separately. 

6. W. Janzen, “*WWR in the Old Testament,’ HTR 58 (1965) 215-26. Cf. 
C. Westermann, “Der Gebrauch von Sry im Alten Testament,” in Forschung am Alten Tes- 
tament: Gesammelte Studien IT (Theologische Biicherei 55; ed. R. Albertz and E. Ruprecht; 
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In the Greek world the gods were often considered to be supremely 
udKxapes (e.g., Homer, Odyssey 5.7), but in the Jewish and Christian tradition 
the beatitude form is not used of God.’ In the LXX, God is, indeed, said to be 
“blessed,” that is, blest, praised, extolled, but this is not really a beatitude or 
macarism. For the term employed is then the adjective evAdyntoc or the par- 
ticiple ebAoynuévoc, both of which translate the Hebrew participle 172. 
Thus frequently in prayers, “Blest be God/Yahweh” (Exod 18:10; Gen 9:26; 
24:27). The same Greek terms can also be used of human beings, but then 
they express the fact of being blessed (i.e., blest) by God, whereas waxdptoc, 
“blessed,” emphasizes rather the person’s happy, prosperous, or fortunate 
condition as the result of such divine blessing. 

In the Old Testament the beatitude form is never found in a legal text; it 
occurs only once in narrative texts (in the double beatitude uttered by the 
Queen of Sheba over the wives and servants of Solomon who were able to lis- 
ten to his wisdom, recorded both in | Kgs 10:8 and 2 Chr 9:7), and once ina 
poetic text (Deut 33:29). It is found three times in prophetic texts (Isa 30:18; 
32:20; 56:2). Otherwise it occurs frequently in the wisdom literature of the 
Old Testament, both of poetic and hortatory or eschatological types.® 

Given this Old Testament usage, it is not surprising that the literary 
form has been found in Qumran literature. In 4Q185 1-2 ii 8 one reads, "WR 
[ ].8 2 19 M3IN3 DTN, “Blessed is the one to whom is given by G[od . . .].”? 
Again, in 4Q185 1-2 ii 13-14 one reads, 7)°¥Y YA NY MWY? OTN WR 
TIP IMP XR? Nr AwPr xX? nA [N]IAL[1, “Blessed is the one who 
does it and utters no slander against [her or] with a deceitful spir[it] seeks 
her not out and lays hold of her with flatteries.”!° Again, in 1QH 6:13, Emile 


Munich: Kaiser, 1974) 191-95; C. Keller, “Les ‘béatitudes’ de l’Ancien Testament,” Maqqgél 
Shagédh .. . Hommage a Wilhelm Vischer (Montpellier: Causse, Graille, Castelnau, 1960) 
88-100. 

7. See 1 Tim 1:1, 11; 6:15 for a different use of uakd&pioc when applied to God. 

8. See the varied use of "IWR in Deut 33:29; 1 Kgs 10:8; Isa 30:18; 32:20; 56:2; Ps 1:1; 
2:12; 32:1-2; 33:12; 34:9; 40:5; 41:2; 65:5; 84:5, 6, 13; 89:16; 94:12; 106:3; 112:1; 119:1-2; 
127:5; 128:1-2; 137:8-9; 144:15; 146:5; Job 5:17; Prov 3:13; 8:32, 34; 14:21; 16:20; 20:7; 
28:14; 29:18; Qoh 10:17; Dan 12:12; 2 Chr 9:7. Cf. also the varied use of uakdpioc in the 
LXX of Gen 30:13; Isa 31:9; Sir 14:1, 2, 20; 25:8, 9; 26:1; 28:19; 31:8; 34:15; 48:11; 50:28; Tob 
13:16; Wis 3:13; Bar 4:4; 4 Macc 7:15; 18:9. 

Cf. Ps. Sol. 6:1; 10:1; 17:44; 18:6; Greek Enoch 99:10; 103:5; I Enoch 58:2; 81:4; 82:4; 
As. Mos. 10:8; Sib. Orac. 3:371. 

9. See J. M. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4:1 (4Q158-4Q186) (DJD 5; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1968) 85-86. 

10. Ibid., 86. Cf. J. Strugnell, “Notes en marge du Volume V des ‘Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert of Jordan,” RevQ 7 (1969-71) 163-276, esp. 271. 
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Puech has rightly restored the beatitude: PT]¥ "NAT NAN W1IX PWR] 
Dw []319 722 wpa) Sow [wIt, “[Blessed are] the people of truth 
and the righteous elect, those who seek after insight and look for understand- 
ing, the builders of peace”! 

However, there is an aspect of the beatitudes in the Matthean and Lucan 
Gospels that is not wholly explained by the Old Testament background. In 
Matt 5:3-11 there are nine continuous instances of beatitudes introduced by 
uaxépio1, and in Luke 6:20-22 there are four. Such a collection of beatitudes 
has no counterpart in the Old Testament. There are, indeed, paired beatitudes 
in ] Kgs 10:8; 2 Chr 9:7; Ps 32:1-2 (quoted by Paul in Rom 4:7-8); 84:5-6; 
119:1-2; 137:8-9; 144:15.!? But there is no extended collection of macarisms 
such as one finds in Matthew 5 or Luke 6. 

A collection of beatitudes as a distinct literary form has now turned up 
in Qumran literature. In the article cited above, in which Puech reconstructed 
1QH 6:13, he justified his reconstruction by quoting a Cave 4 text (4QBeati- 
tudes or 4Q525), which he has now published more fully.' It is a sapiential 
text written in Herodian script,'4 which belonged originally to the lot of He- 
brew fragments entrusted to Jean Starcky.!5 The beatitudes are part of frg. 2, 
col. ii and are written continuously in lines of Hebrew but are separated by a 
blank space (vacat). Thus: 


[NOX 717 WR } 0 
WWM? RIA PPI DIN MWR (vacat) INWY YY VAI RY WAY 343 
(vacat) MOIR PCDATA WD NYP AD OYA AWN (vacat) WI DIT 2 
PWT “TWR 


11. E. Puech, “Un hymne essénien en partie retrouvé et les béatitudes: 1QH V 12- 
VI 18 (= col. XIII-XIV 7) et 4QBeat.,” RevQ 13 (Mémorial Jean Carmignac, 1988) 59-88, 
esp. 66. 

12. Also Sir 25:8-9. Cf. A. Mattioli, “Identita letteraria e dottrinale delle beatitudini 
della Bibbia ebraica — classificazione tematica,” Anton 63 (1988) 189-226, esp. 203; C. H. 
Dodd, “The Beatitudes,” in Mélanges bibliques rédigés en Phonneur de André Robert 
(Travaux de l'Institut Catholique de Paris 4; Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1957) 404-10, esp. 408. 

13. E. Puech, “4Q525 et les péricopes des béatitudes en Ben Sira et Matthieu,” RB 98 
(1991) 80-106 (+ pl. 1). Here the photograph of three fragments is supplied, together with 
a transcription and translation of them. 

14. See Puech, “Un hymne,” 84-88. 

15. See P. Benoit et al., “Editing the Manuscript Fragments from Qumran,” BA 19 
(1956) 75-96, p. 96: “One Ms of sapential variety contains a series of beatitudes directed to 
those who keep the commandments and a description of torments which await the impi- 
ous, which are not to be identified with similar passages in I Enoch.” Cf. RB 63 (1956) 49- 
67 (the French original). 
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JOAN WADI WH OTN MWR (vacat) WAT 29D AINw? XT?) OD 1713 
TP]ON AR W Mya WWOA PORN (vacat) 12% WIT? JI Wy Nn 
Tn Pad |AINIW? RY AIINY? XY APIB nyI [P]Iy9 -wI Aww? XY) 

Spa. ANA] nmw? naa Pan AAW AI CD [Aa]yya> NY Ww) ny3AI 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


[ poq7a nay onvay pry wary amw Yow? jaa npr 
[ }DP>R 105 on IN? 7.[ 

[ WAD}Win ody) OVW INI yy 2? NAY mwni 

[ JAD? ONY. [ 10 

[ } [ 11 

[ 2.2.0 TON 981° aw od ANY 12 

[ tlt 13 


Oo Pen D UI BH W 





[ Blessed is the one who speaks truth] 


. with a pure heart and slanders not with his tongue. Blessed are those 


who cling to her statutes and cling not 


. to paths of iniquity. Bles[s]ed are those who rejoice in her and babble 


not about paths of foolishness. Blessed are those who search for her 


. with clean hands and seek not after her with a deceitful heart. Blessed is 


the man who has attained wisdom and walks 


. by the law of the Most High and fixes his heart on her ways, gives heed 


to her admonishments, delights con[stant]ly in her chastisements, 


. and forsakes her not in the stress of [his] trou[bles]; (who) in time of 


distress abandons her not and forgets her not [in days of] fear, 


. and in the affliction of his soul rejects [her] not. For on her he meditates 


constantly, and in his anguish he ponders [the law; and in all] 


. his existence [he considers] her [and puts her] before his eyes, so as not 


to walk in the paths of [ | 


bal ] his [ ] together, and he perfects his heart for her 


[ ] 


. [and she will put a crown upon] his [hea]d and make [him slit 


with kings 
[ | he will pr[ ] brothers [ ] 
[ ] 


[And now, children, listen to me, and] turn [n]ot away [from... | 


[ |m| ] 


Here in a clearly sapiential text from Qumran, we have a collection of 


five beatitudes. The text is fragmentary, and no one knows how many beati- 
tudes would have preceded the extant five. The feminine suffix that occurs 
throughout the text undoubtedly refers to “wisdom” (q31N), mentioned in 
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line 3, but it could conceivably refer to “the law of the Most High” (nv1N 
q1¥y), in line 4, since both nouns (“wisdom” and “law”) are feminine in He- 
brew. In any case, the “wisdom” is the “law of the Most High,” and the Mosaic 
law is thus being proposed as the wise guide of human conduct for the Essene 
community of Qumran. 

Such a collection of beatitudes in a pre-Christian Palestinian Jewish 
writing thus provides an interesting example ofa literary form that until now 
was attested only in the Greek New Testament, or in literature dependent on 
the beatitudes in Matthew 5 and Luke 6. It shows why Jesus’ beatitudes were 
gathered into a collection in imitation of such a Palestinian Jewish literary 
convention. The utterance of beatitudes in multiple form is now seen as char- 
acteristic of that background. 

The Qumran beatitudes are different from those of Jesus in that they 
are centered on one topic, wisdom or the férah, and its influence in human 
conduct. There is little of the eschatological nuance that characterizes the 
Matthean or Lucan beatitudes, just as there is little of the sapiential content or 
formulation in the Matthean or Lucan collection of Jesus’ beatitudes. 

Another difference is seen in the form of the Qumran beatitudes. The 
first four of the five begin with a positive statement (... "W&), which is then 
followed by a negative one (.. .X171). The fifth one is only positive in formu- 
lation and much longer, resembling the ninth Matthean beatitude. 

Another element that runs through the Qumran collection of beati- 
tudes and makes it different is the mention of parts of the body, “heart” (lines 
1, 3), “tongue” (line 1), and “hands” (line 3). This makes one think of the 
catchword bonding used to link Old Testament quotations in the testimonia 
list of Rom 3:10-18.36 

In his fuller presentation of the text, Puech suggests that the beginning 
of the collection would have been preceded by three other beatitudes now 
lost.1” This would mean that the Qumran collection had eight beatitudes. 
While this is theoretically possible, there is no certainty. Puech seeks to make 
this plausible by comparing the Qumran collection with the Matthean, while 
recognizing the problem about the number of the latter, whether they should 
be reckoned as eight or nine.!® To make the number eight more acceptable, he 


16. See J. A. Fitzmyer, ““4QTestimonia’ and the New Testament,” in ESBNT or SBNT, 
59-89, esp. 66; cf. idem, Romans: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB 33; New York: Doubleday, 1993) 333-40. 

17. See Puech, “4Q525 et les péricopes,” 90. 

18. See A. A. Di Lella, “The Structure and Composition of the Matthean Beati- 
tudes,” in To Touch the Text: Biblical and Related Studies in Honor of Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.]. 
(ed. M. P. Horgan and P. J. Kobelski; New York: Crossroad, 1989) 237-42. 
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compares the expanded macarism of Sir 14:20-27. Whereas there are, indeed, 
eight items in Sirach, they are not all introduced by paxd&piog or WR; in fact, 
there is only one instance of this introductory formula for the group of eight 
in Sirach. 

George J. Brooke has also compared 4QBeatitudes with the Matthean be- 
atitudes and studied varied similarities in the two passages.!° Unfortunately, 
some of his comparisons are overdrawn (e.g., the comparison of 4QBeatitudes 
with Ps 37:29-31, which is not used in the Qumran text). It may also be ques- 
tioned whether the Matthean beatitudes are all that concerned with wisdom, as 
Brooke tries to make out. The Qumran beatitudes are certainly so concerned; 
but Brooke is reading too much of the sapiential background of the Qumran 
collection into the Matthean text and has not sufficiently attended to the differ- 
ent kinds of beatitudes that were in use in the Jewish tradition. Jacques Dupont 
has shown that there are two kinds of beatitudes, sapiential and eschatologi- 
cal.2° The Matthean beatitudes belong to the latter class, whereas this Qumran 
collection is clearly an example of the former. 

One must also stress the use of Old Testament phrases, which make up 
the beatitudes, in both instances. For instance, 4QBeatitudes begins with a 
paraphrase of Ps 15:3, which in the MT reads, ¥Y YAN 8D 9299 naX 727) 
1°, “who speaks the truth in his heart and scandals not with his tongue.” 
Instead of 12293, 4QBeatitudes uses 7190 293, “with a pure heart,” a He- 
brew phrase that is closer to the Matthean expression xa8apol Tf Kapdia, 
“clean of heart” (5:8).?! The phrase O°DD 13, “cleanness of hands,” is derived 
from Job 9:30 or 22:30, where the singular occurs (49 13).7* Similarly, two of 
the phrases can be found elsewhere in Qumran literature: 1719 °D°77, “paths 
of iniquity” (line 2), finds a parallel in May JIT 9D of 1QH 14:26; and Ny 
wi, “the affliction of his soul” (line 6), may have its counterpart in 1QS 3:8, 


19. See G. J. Brooke, “The Wisdom of Matthew’s Beatitudes (4QBeat and Mt. 5:3- 
12),” ScrBull 19 (1989) 35-41. Strangely enough, though he recognizes the sapiential char- 
acter of the Qumran beatitudes, Brooke translates 11M °371N as “who hold fast to his 
statutes,” when the suffix on the second word is clearly feminine, “her statutes,” that is, the 
statutes of wisdom. 

20. See J. Dupont, “Beatitudine/Beatitudini,” in Nuovo dizionario di teologia biblica 
(ed. P. Rossano et al.; Cinisello Balsamo (Milano): Paoline, 1988) 155-61, esp. 156. Also in 
the Spanish version, “Bienaventuranza/Bienaventuranzas,” in Nuevo diccionario de teologia 
biblica (ed. G. Barbaglio and S. Dianich; Madrid: Cristiandad, 1990) 264-72. 

21. Brooke (“The Wisdom,” 37) rightly points out that this Hebrew phrase, used ina 
macarism from Qumran, reveals how pointless was M. Black’s attempt to regard the 
Matthean phrase as a mistranslation of an Aramaic expression (29 °3) in An Aramaic 
Approach to the Gospels and Acts (3d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1967) 158 n. 2. 

22. Cf. 2 Sam 22:21; Ps 18:21, 25, where a similar phrase (°7? 3) occurs. 
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if the meaning is the same. Moreover, the third Matthean beatitude is derived 
from Ps 37:11. 

A similar collection of beatitudes is known from the pseudepigraphon 
2 Enoch,”> but the date of that composition is quite disputed.4 In 13:64-70, 
each of seven macarisms is introduced with the formula, “Blessed the one 
who... , and in each instance it ts paralleled with “Cursed be the one 
who. ...” This formulation imitates not only the Palestinian Jewish collection 
of beatitudes now known from Qumran, but also the Greek Old Testament 
parallelism of waKxdpioc and ovat in Eccl 10:16-17. Possibly too the collection 
form in this writing is influenced by the New Testament collections of Mat- 
thew and Luke themselves, especially the Jatter with its parallel macarisms 
and woes. 

Note also the Christian collection of beatitudes in the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla 3:5-6, which may number thirteen.”° 

So once again, a Qumran text has been discovered that sheds light on an 
important New Testament feature. We have, however, to await the full publi- 
cation of 4Q525 in order to situate it in its own proper context. Even though 
Starcky had revealed to the scholarly world in 1956 the kind of text that he 
had, it is regrettable that New Testament interpreters had to wait more than 
forty years for the publication of such a text.”® 


23. See H. F. D. Sparks, ed., The Apocryphal Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1984) 348-49. 

24. R. H. Charles thought that it was written in Greek by an Alexandrian Jew about 
the beginning of the Christian era; A. S. D. Maunder attributed it to a Bogomil author 
sometime between the twelfth and the fifteenth century a.p. A. Vaillant more rightly re- 
gards it as the work of a Jewish Christian who sought to compose in Greek a counterpart 
of the Jewish J Enoch in the second or third century a.p.; see H. F. D. Sparks, ed., The Apoc- 
ryphal Old Testament, 323. See further L. Rost, Judaism outside the Hebrew Canon: An In- 
troduction to the Documents (Nashville: Abingdon, 1976) 112: “.. . should probably be 
dated in the first half of the first century c.e. Its final form is due to a Christian revision in 
the Eastern church dating from the seventh century.” 

25. See C. Schmidt, Acta Pauli aus der Heidelberger koptischen Papyrushandschrift 
Nr. 1 (2 vols.; 2d ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904-5; reprint, Hildesheim: Olms, 1965) 2:29-30; 
5*-6*; cf. W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha (2 vols.; Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox, 1992) 2:239-40. 

26. See now the full publication of 4Q525 in E. Puech, ed., Qumran Grotte 4: XVIIL 
Textes hébreux (4Q521-4Q528, 4Q576-4Q579) (DJD 25; Oxford: Clarendon, 1998) 115-78. 
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Aramaic Evidence Affecting 
the Interpretation of Hosanna 
in the New Testament 


Three of the evangelists preserve the Semitic word hdsanna in their Greek ac- 
counts of Jesus’ entry into the city of Jerusalem. The earliest occurrence is 
found in Mark 11:9-10: oi mpotyovtec Kai of &koAovOotvTEes Expatov: 
‘Qoavwe& evdroynuévoc 6 épxduEevocg év ovdénati Kvupfov' evbAoynuévn 1 
épxouévy Paoireia tot matTpd¢ Hudv Aavid: ‘Qoavve év Toic byfotoic. “Those 
who went before and those who followed kept crying aloud, ‘Hosanna! Blest 
be he who comes in the name of the Lord! Blest be the kingdom of our Father 
David that is coming! Hosanna in the highest!” 

Matthew has slightly redacted the same acclamation in 21:9: oi 5& 6xA01 o} 
Mpocyovtec abtov Kai of AKoAovBobvTEC Expatov A€yovTEes ‘Qoawe TH vid 
Aavid: EtAoynuévoc 6 Epxduevoc év OvéuaTi Kupfou’ ‘Qoavwve Ev Toig byioTtoic, 
“The crowds that went before him and those following kept crying aloud, say- 
ing, ‘Hosanna to the son of David! Blest be he who comes in the name of the 
Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” Matthew also repeats the first part of the accla- 
mation as he recounts the reaction of the chief priests and the scribes to Jesus’ 
purging of the Temple and the children crying aloud in the Temple precincts 
(21:15), Qoawé& t@ vig Aavid, “Hosanna to the son of David!” 

The third and last evangelist who records the cry is not the Synoptist 
Luke,! but John in his account of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem (12:13): ZAafov 


1. Luke undoubtedly omitted m@oavvé because its meaning would have been missed 
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TH BAIA TOV hoivikwy Kai €EFABov Eic UMdvtTHOW adTH Kal Expabyacov’ 
‘Qoawé evroynuévos 6 EpxduEvos Ev OVé6uUATI TOD KUp{ov, Kai 6 BaolrEds Tob 
"Topana, “They took branches of palm trees and went out to meet him, crying 
aloud, ‘Hosanna! Blest be he who comes in the name of the Lord, the King of 
Israel!” 

Commentators recognize that the acclamation quotes in part the Greek 
translation of Ps 118:25-26,? @ xbp1e, o@oov Bh, W KUple, EdSSWOoV BH. 
evdoynuévoc 6 tpxduevoc év dvéuati Kvptov, “O Lord, save (us); O Lord, 
make prosperous (our) way! Blest be he who comes in the name of the Lord!” 
This Greek translation renders well the sense of the Hebrew original, X3X 
AD? OWI NIT AD NI ANPP IT? NIN NI TY WIT TIT, “save (us), we 
pray, O Lorp! O Lorp, we pray, give us success! Blest be the one who comes in 
the name of the Lord.”3 The acclamation is derived from that part of Psalm 
118 in which thanks are expressed to Yahweh for deliverance from distress, as 
the psalmist makes a summons for a procession of gratitude. The acclamation 
itself is a cry for help addressed to Yahweh, whose blessing of salvation and 
success is being invoked on those who process in his name. The imperative 
yw is elsewhere addressed to Yahweh, especially in the Psalter (Ps 12:2; 
20:10; 28:9; 60:7; 86:16; 108:7); a shorter form of the imperative YW is used 
of Yahweh in Ps 86:2 and possibly in Jer 31:7.4 The long imperative TY°Wl1 is 
further addressed by a woman of Tekoa to King David (2 Sam 14:4; cf. 2 Kgs 
6:26) and by the men of Gibeon to Joshua (Josh 10:6). In every instance the 
imperative is translated into Greek in the LXX by odoov, “save,” except in 
Josh 10:6, where é&eA ob, “deliver (us),” is found instead. Nowhere in the Greek 


by his predominantly Gentile Christian readers. See F D. Coggan, “Note on the Word 
hésanna,” ExpTim 52 (1940-41) 76-77; also E. Lohse, “Hosianna,” NovT 6 (1963) 113-19, 
esp. 114. 

2. See A. Rahlfs, Psalmi cum Odis (Gottingen Septuaginta 10; Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1931) 287. 

3. Other discussions of this term can be found in L. S. Potvin, “Words in New Testa- 
ment Greek Borrowed from the Hebrew and Aramaean,” BSac 33 (1876) 52-62; F. Spitta, 
“Der Volksruf beim Einzug Jesu in Jerusalem,” ZWT 52 (1910) 307-20; F. C. Burkitt, “W 
and ©: Studies in the Western Text of St Mark (Continued): Hosanna, JTS 17 (1916) 139- 
52; E. EF Bishop, “Hosanna: The Word of the Joyful Jerusalem Crowds,” ExpTim 53 
(1941-42) 212-14; J. S. Kennard, Jr. “‘Hosanna’ and the Purpose of Jesus,” JBL 67 (1948) 
171-76; T. Lohmann, “Hosianna,” Biblisch-Historisches Handwérterbuch (4 vols.; ed. 
B. Reicke and L. Rost; Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1962-79) 2:752; B. Sandvik, 
Das Kommen des Herrn beim Abendmahlim Neuen Testament (ATANT 58; Zurich: Zwingli 
Verlag, 1970) 37-51; W. Rebell, “woavwvd,” EDNT, 3:509. 

4. In the latter case the LXX (38:7) understood YW not as an imperative, but as a 
perfect, and rendered it Eowoev, “he saved.” 
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version does a transliterated Semitic word occur for AY°WIT or YW, as in 
the New Testament, and only in Ps 118:25 does the precative particle X83 fol- 
low the imperative 19°w1n, which is translated odoov Sr, “save, we pray.” 

Even if one has to recognize that Ps 118:25-26 lies behind the acclama- 
tion in the Gospels, it is noteworthy that the Semitic form XJ YW is tran- 
scribed here in its earliest attestation in Greek as woavvd; none of the evange- 
lists has used the Greek translation of it from the LXX. It stands, for that 
reason, a good chance of representing a genuine primitive Christian recollec- 
tion of what was shouted to Jesus on the occasion of his entry into Jerusalem 
or at least of what was often shouted to pilgrims like him coming to the city of 
Jerusalem. 

The later rabbinic tradition associated Ps 1] 8:25-26 with the feast of Ta- 
bernacles and its liturgy.* Indeed, it used the term as a name in Aramaic for 
the seventh day of that feast, NIVWINT NM1°, “the day of Hosanna” (Leviticus 
Rabbah 37.2). Moreover, the term was even used of the branches, otherwise 
called 2919, waved in the rain-making ceremony, which was part of the lit- 
urgy (b. Sukkah 30b, 37b; cf. Tg. Esther IT 3:8).” By the time these rabbinic 
texts were written down, roughly in the fifth century a.p.,° the sense of the 
original cry of help to Yahweh had disappeared. The term had undergone a 
semantic shift and become “a fixed formula in the procession round the altar 
of burnt offering.’® How early did this shift in meaning take place? Before we 
try to answer that question, there are other aspects of the word hdsanna that 
have to be considered. 

When Origen (a.D. 185-254) commented on Matt 21:9, he realized that 
the Gospels were written (copied?) “by Greeks . .. who did not know the lan- 


5. See Str-B, 1:845-50. Cf. Lohse, “Hosianna,” 114-16. 

6. See Midrash Rabbah (10 vols.; ed. M. Freedman and M. Simon; London: Soncino, 
1951) 4:466: “Hosha‘na Rabbah” as the name of the seventh day of the feast of Tabernacles. 

7. See L. Goldschmidt, Der babylonische Talmud (9 vols.; Berlin: 1897-1935) 3:83. 
Also A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic (4 vols., vol. 4 in two parts; Leiden: Brill, 1959-68) 
4a:189; P. de Lagarde, Hagiographa chaldaice (Osnabriick: Zeller, 1967) 247. Cf. J. J. 
Petuchowski, “Hoshi‘ah na’ in Psalm cxviii 25 — A Prayer for Rain,” VT5 (1955) 266-71. 

8. The first two of these writings date from about a.p. 450. See M. D. Herr, “Mid- 
rash,” Encyclopedia Judaica (16 vols.; New York: Macmillan; Jerusalem: Keter, 1972) 
11:1507-14. Herr dates Leviticus Rabbah among the classical Amoraic midrashim of the 
early period (a.p. 400-640). E. Berkovits dates the Babylonian Talmud “from the days of 
Abba Aricha ... and Samuel, in the first half of the third century, to the end of the teaching 
of Ravina in 499” (“Talmud, Babylonian,” ibid., 15:755-68, esp. 755). Tg. Esther II would 
come from a still Jater date. See Y. Komlosh, “Targum Sheni,” ibid., 15:811-15: “at the end 
of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century.” 

9, See E. Lohse, “Hosanna,” TDNT, 9:682. 
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guage” (0710 ‘EAArvev .. . ur) eidé6twv Thy SiédeKTov) and were confused by 
what was written in Psalm 118. He transliterated the Hebrew of verses 25-26 
thus: dw ddoval do1awd, awa ddoval codiavvar PapobK ABB Booty 
&dovat.!° Origen understood the psalm correctly but made no attempt to ex- 
plain the Greek transliteration in the Gospels, woavwd, or how it differed 
from Hebrew 83 Y°W IN. Eusebius (A.D. 260-340) did not understand woavvd 
at all, when he wrote about “the great crowd of men and children (who) went 
before him [Jesus], shouting with joy ‘Qoaw& tT vid Aavid.” He commented 
that “instead of ® kpte, o@oov 54, which he found in the (Greek) psalm, they 
shouted in a more Hebraic (form) wc¢ d&wvé, writing the word as two and 
wrongly dividing it.!! Later, when Jerome (a.p. 342-420) wrote to Pope 
Damasus about the term, he cited Hilary’s explanation of hdsanna as mean- 
ing “redemptio domus David” (redemption of the house of David), written 
hebraico sermone and rejected Hilary’s explanation, along with that of other 
unnamed interpreters who said that hdsanna was Hebrew for “glory” or 
“grace.” Jerome then cited the Hebrew of what he called Psalm 117 ina form 
almost identical with Origen’s transliteration given above. He further noted 
that the Hebrew word is osianna, which “we in ignorance corruptly pro- 
nounce osanna, and he further interpreted Hebrew anna (with initial aleph) 
as obsecro, “I beg, pray,’ and osianna as salvifica or salvum facere, “save” or 
“make safe.’!? Jerome also explained the difference between hosanna and 
osianna as an elision of a medial vowel.!4 

When E. J. Goodspeed was preparing his English translation of the New 
Testament, he surveyed older English versions of Matt 21:9 and published a 
note that gave many of the variant ways in which English translators had han- 
dled woavvé: from “Osanna (that is I preye save)” of Wyclif (1382), to 
“hosaianna” of Tyndale (1525) and Coverdale (1535), to “Hosanna the sonne 
of Davie” of Geneva (1560), to “Hosanna to the Son of David” of many subse- 
quent versions. Goodspeed himself maintained that the cry had lost its litur- 
gical character and had become a spontaneous outburst like “Vive le roi!” or 
“God save the King!” He explained, “The pilgrims called down blessings upon 


10. Origen, Comm. in Matth. 16.19; GCS 40.541-42. 

11. Eusebius, Dem. evang. 6.8.2; GCS 23.258). E. Lohse analyzes the Eusebian form 
as Greek wc (= €ic) &v& (TDNT, 9:683 n. 14). 

12. Jerome, Ep. 20.1 (Ad Damasum, CSEL 54.104). 

13. Jerome, Ep. 20.3; CSEL 54.106. 

14. Jerome, Ep. 20.5; CSEL 54.109: ““osianna’ sive, ut nos loquimur ‘osanna,’ media 
uocali Jittera elisa.” For other ancient uses of the cry, see A. Resch, Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien gesammelt und untersucht (TU 10/1-5; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1893-97) 2:533-35. 
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Jesus as he went by: ‘God bless the Son of David! ... God bless him from on 
high!”!> 

When E. Kautzsch discussed the Aramaic words in the New Testament, 
he recognized that commentators rightly explained the relation of the accla- 
mation in the Gospels to Psalm 118, but that “the form woavvé cannot be 
identified with 2 1¥°wIN”; he quoted Elias Levita’s explanations that the 
Greek form was a “shortened pronunciation of the prayer cry = hésa‘nd@’ and 
compared Syriac “awsa‘nd’, citing A. Hilgenfeld’s suggestion that Greek 
woavveé reflected “Aram. *6sa‘na’”!® 

The problem with this explanation has always been the lack of any evi- 
dence that the root ys* was ever used in Aramaic prior to or contemporary 
with the New Testament.!” The root appears abundantly in Hebrew,'® and it 
is attested in Moabite,!® but neither Jean-Hoftijzer,”° I. N. Vinnikov,?! nor 
K. Beyer? gives any evidence of its use in Aramaic, apart from the proper 
name YW? (AP 5:16; 8:33; 9:21), which is undoubtedly a Hebrew name, 
identical with that of the famous Old Testament prophet, Isaiah. Because of 
this situation scholars have at times called attention to the short form of the 
imperative YWin used in Ps 86:2 and possibly in Jer 31:7.23 This does not help, 


15. See E. J. Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament Translation (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1945) 34-35. See also The Complete Bible: An American Translation 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), NT, 21. 

16. E. Kautzsch, Grammatik des Biblisch-aramdischen mit einer kritischen Erorterung 
der aramiiischen Worter im Neuen Testament (Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel, 1884) 173. Cf. 
A. Hilgenfeld, ZWT 27 (1875) 358 (non vidi); also Evangeliorum secundum Hebraeos .. . 
quae supersunt (2d ed.; Leipzig: T. O. Weigel, 1884) 25. He translates Aramaic 8] YW as 
“serva nos.” 

17. See P. Jotion, LD Evangile de Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ (VS 5; Paris: Beauchesne, 
1930) 128: “totalement inconnue en araméen.” Cf. J. Jeremias, “Die Muttersprache des 
Evangelisten Matthaus,” ZNW 50 (1959) 270-74, esp. 274. 

18. See HALAT, 427-28. 

19. See H. Donner and W. Rollig, Kanaandische und aramdische Inschriften (2d ed.; 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1966-69) §181:3-4. 

20. C. F Jean and J. Hoftijzer, Dictionnaire des inscriptions sémitiques de Pouest 
(Leiden: Brill, 1965) 112. Similarly J. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, Dictionary of the North- 
West Semitic Inscriptions (HdO 1/21; 2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1995) 476. 

21.1. N. Vinnikov, “Slovar arameyskich Nadpisey,” Palestinskii Sbornik 7/70 (1962) 
236. 

22. K. Beyer, Die araméischen Texte vom Toten Meer samt den Inschriften aus 
Paldstina, dem Testament Levis aus der Kairoer Genisa, der Fastenrolle und den alten 
talmudischen Zitaten (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984) 601. See now the 
Ergiinzungsband (1994) 359, where Beyer lists it as a Hebraism: “(< hebr.) ‘retten.’” 
23. See n. 4 above for the problem of Jer 31:7. 
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however, since there is no evidence that the short YWi1 was ever used with 
the precative particle XJ in Hebrew; it seems to occur only with the long im- 
perative, and then only in Ps 118:25. 

Now, however, two instances of the root ys“ have come to light in Ara- 
maic texts, and even though XJ YwW1r has not yet been found, the instances 
lend support to the interpretation of Greek woawvé as a transcription of Ara- 
maic X83 ywin. 

The first bit of evidence is found in the recently discovered Old Aramaic 
inscription from Tell Fakhariyah. In it a “king of Gozan” (}¥1\ 727) sets up a 
statue of himself before the god Hadad of Sikan. The king’s name is written as 
°yO°TH. Line 1 of the Aramaic text reads: :O7P :OW 2h: VOT /°T/ RT 
yIO77TA, “The likeness of Hadduyith‘i, which he erected before Hadad of 
Sikan. . . 24 Thus begins the long Aramaic inscription from the ninth cen- 
tury B.c., from the phase of Old Aramaic. It is a translation, not exact in all 
details, of an accompanying Assyrian inscription; the latter is inscribed on the 
front skirt of the statue of the king, and the Aramaic on the back skirt. The 
Assyrian text has no counterpart of line 1 of the Aramaic, but in line 8 of the 
Assyrian text the name of the king is given as 'U-it-’i GAR.KUR URU oy1-za-ni, 
that is, ladady-it- i ¥akin mati “Gu-za-ni, “H., governor of the land of 
Gozan.”*5 

The striking thing about this name is the newly attested preservation of 
an effort to represent by the consonant samekh in the borrowed Phoenician 
alphabet the interdental t (tha), which was still being so pronounced by the 
Arameans of this period. In other Old Aramaic inscriptions this interdental 
was usually represented by Sin (e.g., in the Sefire inscription: 21, Sf ITI 6, 20, 
24, 25;4w?, Sf III 7, 17; Ow, Sf III 6).?° In this new inscription, however, it ap- 
pears as samekh. 

The king’s name appears to be Aramaic; its theophoric element is that 
of Hadad, the storm god of the Aramean pantheon. His name means “Hadad 
is my salvation.” The second half of the name is a form of the root yt‘ and is 
related to the Hebrew noun YW? (see Mic 7:7; Hab 3:18; Ps 18:47 [for the 
same suffixal form in Hebrew]). The editors have vocalized the king’s Ara- 
maic name as “Hadad-yis‘i” (and the Assyrian form as Adad-it’i). S. A. 


24. See A. Abou-Assaf, P. Bordreuil, and A. R. Millard, La statue de Tell Fekherye et 
son inscription bilingue assyro-araméenne (Etudes Assyriologiques, cah. 7; Paris: Editions 
Recherche sur les civilisations, 1982) 23. Cf. S. A. Kaufman, “Reflections on the Assyrian- 
Aramaic Bilingual from Tell Fakhariyeh,” Maarav 3/2 (1982) 137-75. 

25. La statue, 13, 15; cf. Kaufman, “Reflections,” 159. 

26. See J. A. Fitzmyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions from Sefire (rev. ed.; BibOr 19/A: 
Rome: Biblical Institute, 1995) 187. 
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Kaufman vocalizes the Aramaic name as “Had-Yit‘i,” explaining it as 
“Had(du) is my help.” He notes that the name of the god is otherwise spelled 
77 in the Aramaic inscription (lines 1, 15, 17), that Haddu is the Amorite 
form of the name, and that the Akkadian form is sometimes Ad.2? The form 
Had-Yit'i is strange for an Aramaic name, and I should prefer to read it as 
Haddu-yitii. In any case, no matter what the correct form of the name may 
be, it shows that the Proto-Semitic root yt’, “save, was used in Aramaic. 
Kaufman further commented, “The root yt’, well known in its Hebrew guise 
of y5‘, is found in Aramaic only in proper names from this early period.”?® 
This comment leads to my second instance. 

In a fragmentary text from Qumran Cave 4, which J. T. Milik had partially 
published and provisionally labeled Pseudo-Daniel*, there is an instance of ys* 
in an Aramaic text written in Herodian script.? In fragment 16, line 2 one 
reads, [PIN VWPINNIIATPA...], “[... with] his great [ha]nd, and he will 
save th[em].” Here the root ys‘ clearly appears, and in a form that is again strik- 
ing. One would have expected it to appear as YN1 in the Middle Phase of the 
Aramaic language, but instead it appears as in Hebrew as YW1°. This is, however, 
not the only instance of S instead of tin the Aramaic of this period, since T1WX, 
“Asshur, Assyria,” appears in 1QapGen 17:8,°° whereas TNX is regularly the 
form in Ahigar (lines 3-5, 8, 10-14, 20, 32, etc.). So it seems that ys* was occa- 
sionally used in Aramaic, even outside of proper names. 

Although X83 yw'n as such has not yet been found in Aramaic, the two 
instances noted above show that the root yt‘/ys* was not completely unknown 
in Aramaic, even if only rarely attested. Moreover, the precative particle 13/81 
is likewise attested in the Middle Phase of the Aramaic language: 11QtgJob 
30:1; 34:3, 6, 7; 37:6 (used after an imperative in each instance); 1QapGen 
20:25 (used after a jussive).>! There is no long form of the imperative in Ara- 


27. Kaufman, “Reflections,” 163-64. 

28. Ibid., 164. 

29. J. T. Milik, “Prigre de Nabonide et autres écrits d’un cycle de Daniel: Fragments 
araméens de Qumran 4,” RB 63 (1956) 407-15, esp. 411-15 (what Milik then called frag- 
ment D). See now 4Q243 16:2, as published by J. J. Collins, “243. 4QPseudo-Daniel®,” in 
Qumran Cave 4: XVIL Parabiblical Texts, Part 3(DJD 22; ed. G. Brooke et al.; Oxford: Clar- 
endon, 1996) 97-121, esp. 108 (+ pl. VII). 

30. See N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, A Genesis Apocryphon: A Scroll from the Wilderness of 
Judaea (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1956) 22; and my commentary, The Genesis Apocryphon of 
Qumran Cave I: A Commentary (2d ed; BibOr 18A; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1971) 58, 
103. 

31. See J. P. M. van der Ploeg and A. S. van der Woude, Le targum de Job de la grotte 
xi de Qumran (Leiden: Brill, 1971) 70, 78, 84; Avigad and Yadin, A Genesis Apocryphon, col. 
20. 
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maic; so YW would be the normally expected form. Indeed, one wonders 
whether the short Hebrew form in Ps 86:2 and Jer 31:7 (if imperatival) is not 
really Aramaized.*? 

Such, then, is the Aramaic evidence that affects the interpretation of 
woavve in the Greek accounts of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem. It makes it plau- 
sible that 82 YW, and not XJ AY wi, was the current Aramaic form of the 
acclamation shouted to Jesus, as a greeting, the first evidence of which is, 
strikingly enough, preserved in the Greek text of the Gospels. 

The evidence for the relation of XJ YW1M to the feast of Tabernacles in 
the later rabbinic tradition has been cited above. The shift in meaning thus 
attested is clear, but is there any evidence that that shift had already taken 
place in the first century a.p.? Was it being used then asa cry to greet pilgrims 
coming to Jerusalem for the feast of Tabernacles, or even some other feast? In 
other words, had it already lost its original meaning of a cry for help ad- 
dressed to Yahweh, as in Ps 118:25? No little debate has surrounded this ques- 
tion in modern times. I turn to a review of the explanations, because some of 
them are farfetched. As far as I can see, the evidence for the shift having taken 
place in the first century is found in the Greek of the Gospel texts themselves. 

If we had only the Johannine form of the tradition about Jesus’ entry 
into Jerusalem, the debate would probably not have arisen, since there (John 
12:13) Ps 118:25-26 is quoted and modified only by the addition of [kai] 6 
Baoirebds Tod Toparj, “[even] the King of Israel.” However, both Mark 11:10 
and Matt 21:9 record the cry Qoavvé& Ev Toi¢g bwiotoic, “Hosanna in the high- 
est,” which suggests that the cry had acquired a stereotyped meaning that no 
longer corresponded to its original sense in Psalm 118. Otherwise, how could 
woavve have been joined to the following phrase, “in the highest”? This 
meaning is further suggested by the cry twice used in Matthew alone, 
‘Qoawe TH via Aavid, “Hosanna to the son of David!” (Matt 21:9, 15). The 
dative is clear in the Matthean Greek. If woawvé were felt as reflecting the 
original sense of the transitive RJ AY WIN of Ps 118:25 or even of Greek 
o@oov 54, why would the dative be used? Hence, it must have carried the 
sense of “Hail to the son of David,” or something like the forms suggested by 
Goodspeed above. 

Attempts have been made to explain the dative by citing Old Testament 
examples of Y°W1M followed by -? (e.g. Ps 72:4, ]728 °29 yw, “may he 
save the poor”; Ps 86:16, JNOX 129 WY? wi, “and save the son of your hand- 
maid”; Ps 116:6, 9°wi? 71, “and he saves me”). G. Dalman appealed to such 
instances to show that Hebrew Y°W17 could be construed with -, and so 


32. See n. 4 above. 
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woavve would not mean “give greeting to.’3> Apparently unaware of 
Dalman’s treatment, C. T. Wood repeated the argument, regarding the exam- 
ples from the psalms as cases of the “Dative in late Hebrew”: “a fortiori must 
the dative follow in Aramaic.” Hence Wood translated Matt 21:9: “Oh save the 
Son of David.*4 If the Hebrew of the psalms cited is, indeed, “late,” would not 
the more logical explanation of -? in such passages be that it represents Ara- 
maic interference, with -? being the sign of the accusative, as it is frequently 
used in Aramaic, and not a mode of expressing a dative??> For the LXX has 
rendered these clauses with the object in the accusative: owoe1 Tobs viobs TV 
TEVYTWV (71:4); oWoov Tov vidv Tic TAId{foKNs Cov (85:16); and Kal Zowoév LE 
(114:6). If this be correct, one would have to claim either that Matt 21:9 is an 
overliteral translation of -? &3 YW or that the Greek woavvé there reflects 
the semantic shift of 83 YWIN from a cry for help to a greeting. The reason 
why the latter is preferred is the form that the cry eventually takes in Didache 
10:6, where one finds ‘Qoavve tT @eG Aaveid. This hardly means, “Save the 
God of David.” It is rather, “Hosanna (Hail) to the God of David!” 

The debate, however, continues in another fashion, since F. D. Coggan 
tried to insist on the association of woavwdé with the meaning of Jesus’ own 
name (‘Inootc = IWIN? / ¥1w?), related by him to the root ys‘: “Do now that 
which your name implies — that for which we have been so long waiting, 
namely, be a modern Joshua and bring about a national deliverance and save 
us from our enemies. .. . ‘Save, we pray thee’ goes up the cry. ‘Jesus, live up to 
the honored name “Joshua” and be at once deliverer and King,’”** Coggan 
squirmed, however, in seeking to get around the formulation of Matt 21:9, 15 
with its dative, by claiming its originality and suggesting the translation, 
“Save (us), we pray! (Hither) to the Son of David!”3” Such an explanation of 
woavvd may seem to suit the Matthean Gospel, because the evangelist records 
the popular etymology of Jesus’ name in 1:21, Kadéoeig TO Svona abTod 
‘Inootv' abtds yap owoel Tov Aadv adToD amd THV GuapTIav abtadv, “You 
shall name him Jesus, for he will save his people from their sins.” That the real 


33. G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus Considered in the Light of Post-Biblical Jewish 
Writings and the Aramaic Language (Edinburgh: Clark, 1909) 220-23, esp. 221. 

34.C. T. Wood, “The Word hosanna in Matthew xxi.9,” Exp Tin 52 (1940-41) 357, 

35. See GKC §117n; P. Jotion, Grammaire de Phébreu biblique (2d ed.; Rome: Biblical 
Institute, 1947) §125k. C. C. Torrey (Documents of the Primitive Church [New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1941] 77-78) had recognized this feature earlier. 

36. Coggan, “Note,” 77. 

37. Coggan thinks that the Matthean form is more original, despite the fact that T@ 
vig Aavid is absent from the earlier Marcan form and the independent Johannine tradi- 
tion. 
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etymology of the name of Jesus, however, is a form of ys‘ is another matter. I 
shal] not repeat here all the reasons why the form YIWITD (Yéehosnd, 
“Joshua”), of which ¥iw? (Yésid’, “Jesus”) is an abridgement, is to be related 
to the root ¥1W and why the full name really means “Yahweh, help!”2® Conse- 
quently, I am highly skeptical about Coggan’s suggestion. The best explana- 
tion of the dative 7@ vi Aavid remains that 81 YW had lost its original 
meaning of acry for help and had become a cry of greeting to pilgrims com- 
ing to Jerusalem for feasts.*? If this be correct, then the other cry, ‘Qoavve év 
Toic bwiotoic is equally explicable: Let the greeting being given to the Son of 
David extend even to the heights of heaven (where God Himself dwells)!4° 
What had been originally a cry for help in pre-Christian Judaism (Ps 
118:25) thus became in first-century Palestine a spontaneous cry of greeting 
ora cry of homage.*! That woavvé was a prayer addressed to God for help to 
be shown to the Messiah, as E. P. Gould once sought to explain it,*? is unlikely. 
That the greeting is extended to him who is the Messiah in Christian belief in 
Mark 11:10 or Matt 21:9 is clear, but there is simply no evidence for the asso- 
ciation of the cry 8] YW with a messianic expectation in pre-Christian Ju- 
daism. The same has to be said for E. Werner’s interpretation of 8] YWiilasa 
“messianic supplication,” which was later suppressed by both Jews and Chris- 
tians. Werner tried to show further that “in apostolic times, Ps 118 was con- 
sidered a direct prophecy of the coming of Christ,’ and he cited 1 Pet 2:4-7 as 
an indication of such an interpretation.*? That it was so considered may be 


38. See my commentary, The Gospel according to Luke (2 vols.; AB 28-28A; Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1981) 1:347. Cf. W. Baumgartner, HALAT, 379-80; M. Noth, Die 
israelitischen Personennamen (Beitrige zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament 
3/10; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1928; reprint, Hildesheim: Olms, 1966) 101-10, 154. 

39. See H. Bornhiauser, Sukka (Laubhiittenfest) (Die Mischna H/6; Berlin: Topel- 
mann, 1935) 106-7. 

40. Jerome’s interpretation: “Denique Matthaeus, qui euangelium Hebraeo 
sermone conscripsit, ita posuit: ‘osianna barrama’. Id est ‘osanna in excelsis’, quod 
saluatore nascente salus in caelum usque, id est etiam ad excelsa peruenerit pace facta non 
solum in terra, sed et in caelo” (Ep. 20.5; CSEL 54.110). W. C. Allen interprets it thus: “Let 
those in the heights of heaven say, ‘Hosanna’” (Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew [3d ed.; ICC; Edinburgh: Clark, 1912] 221). To what extent 
has Ps 148:1 affected the interpretation of this phrase? 

41. Pace E. Werner, ““‘Hosanna’ in the Gospels,” JBL 65 (1946) 97-122. He claims, 
“Yet in all Hebrew literature no passage in which Hosanna expresses exultation occurs” 
(p. 99). 

42. E. P. Gould, Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. 
Mark (ICC: Edinburgh: Clark, 1907) 208-9. 

43. Werner, “Hosanna,” 114. In Ps 20:7 one reads IWYWA TW Pw ONY TD ANY, 
“Now I know that Yahweh has saved His anointed one,” where the verb “saved” is used of an 
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right, but that would be a Christian interpretation of the psalm, and it says 
nothing about how the Jews of the time or in pre-Christian times would have 
understood it. Moreover, Werner’s evidence for the “messianic” interpreta- 
tion of Psalm 118, when he cites Jewish sources, is drawn from b. Pesahim 
117b; 7. Megilla 2.1; and Midrash Hallel, rabbinic documents which do not 
antedate the fifth century a.p., and none of which can be associated with pre- 
Christian Palestinian Judaism. Similarly, E. Lohse has claimed that Psalm 118 
was “sometimes interpreted Messianically,” citing Midr. Psalms 118:22 (on Ps 
118:24-29),44 but Jewish scholars themselves date this text to the middle pe- 
riod of midrashic literature, between a.b. 640 and 900!45 

The upshot of this discussion is that, although there is now evidence 
that Greek woavvé could well represent the Aramaic form X81] YW, and al- 
though that form would merely be an Aramaized form of the Hebrew imper- 
ative in Ps 118:25, the term undoubtedly represents a cry that Jerusalemites 
used to greet pilgrims coming to Jerusalem for feasts like that of Tabernacles, 
and perhaps even for Passover, as in the Gospels. That the original sense of 
the term, a cry for help addressed to Yahweh in Ps 118:25, was in the course of 
time lost is clear. The Gospel texts of Mark and Matthew themselves suggest 
that the term was already a cry of greeting or homage, and the New Testament 
occurrence remains the oldest available evidence for that semantic shift. It is, 
indeed, confirmed by later Christian usage (Didache 10:6) and by still later 
Jewish usage, but none of the later usage can be used to show that 83 YWIn 
was per se a “messianic supplication” in pre-Christian Judaism. 


anointed one delivered by God (in the past tense). To read that deliverance of an anointed 
one into XJ NY'WI of Ps 118:25 and apply it to an awaited Messiah, or even to read it into 
the Gospel use of @oavvé is quite another matter. That is hardly the basis for the interpreta- 
tion of the latter as a “messianic supplication.” 

44. E. Lohse, TDNT, 9:683; cf. idem, “Hosianna,” 116. There is no evidence whatso- 
ever for Lohse’s claim that this specifically messianic shift had taken place “in pre-Chr. Ju- 
daism ... when the temple was still standing, i.e. prior to 70 a.b.” 

45. See Herr, “Midrash,” 11:1511-14; W. G. Braude, The Midrash on Psalms (2 vols.; 
New Haven: Yale University, 1959) xi-xxxi. Cf. C. Burger, Jesus als Davidssohn: Eine 
traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung (FRLANT 98; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1970) 48. He recognizes the same defect in Lohse’s argument. 
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The Significance of 
the Qumran Tobit Texts 
for the Study of Tobit 


The fragmentary Aramaic and Hebrew texts of Tobit from Qumran Cave 4 
were acquired in 1952 along with many others from the same cave and were 
assigned for study and publication to Jésef Tadeusz Milik,! but they re- 
mained unpublished until 1995.” Milik was mainly responsible for identify- 
ing and piecing together the many tiny fragments that form the Tobit texts, 
and I am happy to recognize his contribution. Much of what I have to say 
here about the Qumran Aramaic and Hebrew texts depends on him, and | 
gladly acknowledge my dependence on his remarkable pioneering work. 


1. See the report of J. T. Milik in P. Benoit et al., “Editing the Manuscript Fragments 
from Qumran,” BA 19 (1956) 75-96, esp. 88 (French original in RB 63 [1956] 49-67, esp. 
60). There Milik spoke of only two manuscripts in Aramaic. See also his article, “Le travail 
d@édition des manuscrits du désert de Juda,” in Volume du Congres, Strasbourg 1956 
(VTSup 4; Leiden: Brill, 1957) 17-26, esp. 23-24, where he mentions “un troisiéme ms. du 
Tobie araméen”; and his book, TYDWJ, 31-32. Eventually we learned something about the 
contents of the Aramaic and Hebrew fragments in his article, “La patrie de Tobie,” RB 73 
(1966) 522-30, esp. 522 n. 3. 

2. See now J. A. Fitzmyer, “Tobit,” in Qumran Cave 4, XIV: Parabiblical Texts, Part 2 
(DJD 19; ed. M. Broshi et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1995) 1-76 (pls. I-X): “196. 4Qpap Tobit? 
ar,” 7-39; “197. 4QTobit® ar,” 41-56; “198. 4QTobit® ar.” 57-60; “199. 4QTobit? ar” 61-62; 
“200. 4QTobit®,” 63-76. The Aramaic and Hebrew texts of Tobit are reprinted in Chapter 9 
below. Cf. my article, “Preliminary Publication of pap4QTob® ar, Fragment 2,” Bib 75 
(1994) 220-24. 
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Not long ago a small part of 4QpapTob® ar was published in a questionable 
form,? which made the official publication of the Tobit texts all the more 
urgent.‘ 

The Aramaic and Hebrew texts of Tobit were reassigned to me by the Is- 
rae] Antiquities Authority through Emanuel Tov at the end of 1991,° and I 
had the official photographs of them since the spring of 1992. Earlier | had 
worked on some of the Tobit texts during the year 1957-1958, when I began 
the concordance of Cave 4 nonbiblical texts in the Scrollery of what was then 
called the Palestine Archaeological Museum.® At that time only three Ara- 
maic texts of Tobit had been identified (4QTob®»*), one more than Milik had 
mentioned in the report on his work on Cave 4 texts published in 1956.7 
There are now four Aramaic texts, with 4QTob® being represented by only 
two smal] fragments with eight words in all. In addition to these four Aramaic 


3. See R. H. Eisenman and M. Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered: The First Com- 
plete Translation and Interpretation of 50 Key Documents Withheld for Over 35 Years 
(Rockport, Mass.: Element Books, 1992) 97-99. The readings should be checked against 
the editio princeps in DJD 19 (n. 2 above). See n. 32 in Chapter 2 above. 

4. A year before my publication appeared, K. Beyer published a form of the Aramaic 
text in Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten Meer samt den Inschriften aus Paldstina, dem Tes- 
tament Levis aus der Kairoer Genisa, der Fastenrolle und den alten talmudischen Zitaten 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984) 298-300 (only the readings released by Milik 
in various earlier publications); and then fully in the Ergdnzungsband (1994) 134-47. See 
also B. Z. Wacholder and M. Abegg, A Preliminary Edition of the Unpublished Dead Sea 
Scrolls: The Hebrew and Aramaic Texts from Cave Four, Fascicle Three (Washington, D.C.: 
Biblical Archaeology Society, 1995) 1-5 (the Hebrew text of 4Q200). 

See further C. A. Moore, Tobit: A New Translation with Introduction and Commen- 
tary (AB 40A; New York: Doubleday, 1996); E. M. Cook, “Our Translated Tobit,” in Essays 
in Honour of Martin McNamara (JSOTSup 230; ed. K. J. Cathcart and M. Maher; Sheffield, 
UK: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) 153-62; P. Grelot, “Les noms de parenté dans le livre 
de Tobie? RevQ 17 (1996) 327-37; G. W. E. Nickelsburg, “The Search for Tobit’s Mixed An- 
cestry: A Historical and Hermeneutical Odyssey,” RevQ 17 (1996) 339-49. 

5. See E. Tov, “The Unpublished Qumran Texts from Caves 4 and 11,” BA 55 (1992) 
94-104, esp. 97. 

6. Available only in a limited edition: H.-P. Richter, ed., Preliminary Concordance to 
the Hebrew and Aramaic Fragments from Qumran Caves II-X (5 vols.; Géttingen: Private 
Publication, 1988). The concordance was based on the tentative readings of texts by the 
different scholars who provided the texts for the composition of the concordance. They 
are at times far from the definitive readings. 

This concordance was used by B. Z. Wacholder and M. Abegg in their edition of 
Qumran texts: A Preliminary Edition of Unpublished Dead Sea Scrolls. See J. N. Wilford, 
“Computer Hacker Bootlegs Version of Dead Sea Scrolls” New York Times, 5 September 
199], Al. 

7. See n. 1 above. 
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texts, now officially numbered as 4Q196-4Q199, there is also one fragmen- 
tary text of Tobit in Hebrew (4QTob®, 4Q200).8 

Of the Aramaic texts, the first, 4QpapTob? ar, is written on light brown 
papyrus in a late semiformal Hasmonean script (ca. 50-25 B.c.).° It uses a 
looped taw; there are no ligatures, and the yods are clearly distinguishable 
from waws, as are the bets and kaps. The second, 4QTob? ar, is written on tan 
skin in a beautiful Herodian formal script (ca. 25 B.c.—a.D. 50).!° The third, 
4QTob* ar, is also written on skin in an early Herodian book hand (ca. 50 
g.c.),!! and the fourth, 4QTob4 ar, is inscribed on skin in a typical 
Hasmonean script (dating from ca. 100 B.c.).!° The Hebrew text of Tobit 
(4QTob*) is written on light brown skin in an early Herodian formal hand 
(ca. 30 B.c.-a.D. 20).'3 These dates, roughly 100 B.c. to a.p. 50, are those of 
the copies, and they tell us little or nothing about the date of the composition 
of the book. That dating, usually said today to be about the beginning of the 
second century B.c., is scarcely affected by the discovery of the Aramaic and 
Hebrew texts from Qumran Cave 4. (A further comment on this matter will 
be made later.) 

My remarks on the Qumran Tobit texts will fall under four headings: 
the contents of them, the kind of Aramaic and Hebrew in which they are 
written, new Aramaic words, and references to Ahigar. 


Contents 


For centuries Christians, for whom the book of Tobit was a deuterocanonical 
writing and part of the Old Testament, had read the story of Tobit mainly in 
the short form, either that found in the Greek manuscripts Alexandrinus (A), 
Vaticanus (B), and Venetus (V), or that of the Latin Vulgate.!4 The longer 


8. For a recent general introduction to the fiterature on Tobit, see C. A. Moore, 
“Scholarly Issues in the Book of Tobit before Qumran and After: An Assessment,” JSP 5 
(1989) 65-81; idem, “Tobit, Book of, ABD, 6:585-94. 

9. Compare F. M. Cross, “The Development of the Jewish Scripts,” in The Bible and 
the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of William Foxwell Albright (ed. G. E. Wright; Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961) 170-264, esp. 190 $4. The dates are my own, but I have 
been able to check them with Prof. Cross, to whom I express my thanks. 

10. Ibid., 176 $5. 

11. [bid., 176 §3. 

12. There are so few letters preserved on this text, and none of them very distinctive, 
that one cannot establish a more precise date for these two fragments. 

13. Cross, “The Development of the Jewish Scripts,” 176 §5. 

14. See J. Gamberoni, Die Auslegung des Buches Tobias in der griechisch-lateinischen 
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Greek text, now known mainly from Sinaiticus (S), came to light only in 
1844.!5 Even though the longer form was extant in the Vetus Latina, it was by 
and large neglected throughout the centuries, once Jerome’s shorter version 
appeared in the Vulgate. Moreover, the ancient story of Ahiqar, to which allu- 
sion is made in the book of Tobit, came to light only in 1907, when the Ara- 
maic form of that story was discovered among the papyri of Elephantine.!® 

Of the 245 verses found in the fourteen chapters of Tobit according to 
the numbering of S in the Gottingen Septuagint,!” parts of 103 verses are pre- 
served in the Aramaic texts. In some cases, however, this might mean only 
one word or part of a word. In any case, about 42 percent of the verses are 
thus represented in the preserved Aramaic text. Of the Hebrew text, parts of 
only 32 verses are preserved; by the same count that means about 13 percent 
of the verses are represented. Would that these figures really represented 42 
percent and 13 percent of the whole text! Alas, less than half of that might be 
a truer estimate. 

In Aramaic text a, nineteen fragments or groups of fragments are cer- 
tainly identified, sometimes with multiple columns, and about thirty hope- 
less cases, papyrus fragments too tiny and with too few letters on them to per- 
mit certain identification. The verses of Tobit identified are: 1:17; 1:19-2:2; 
2:3; 2:10-11; 3:5; 3:9-153; 3:17; 4:2, 5, 7; 4:21-5:15 5:9; 6:6-8; 6:13-18; 6:18-7:6; 


Kirche der Antike und der Christenheit des Westens bis zum 1600 (SANT 21; Munich: Késel, 
1969). 

15. See C. Tischendorf, Codex Friderico-Augustanus sive fragmenta Veteris 
Testamenti e codice graeco . . . (Leipzig: Koehler, 1846), containing Tob 1:1—2:2 (fydav); 
Bibliorum codex sinaiticus petropolitanus (St. Petersburg: Publisher unknown, 1862; repr. 
Hildesheim: Olms, 1969) 2:2-8, containing Tob 2:2-14:15 (with two significant lacunae, 
4:7-19b; 13:6h-10b). Related to S are two other fragmentary manuscripts: the important 
319 ( Vatopedi [Batornaidiov] 513, dated 1021) and 910 (Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1076). The 
former contains only 3:6-6:16, which fills in the first lacuna of S, and the latter has only 
2:2-8. Cf. M. Lohr, “Alexandrinus und Sinaiticus zum Buche Tobit,” ZAW 20 (1900) 243- 
63. 

16. See E. Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus einer jiidischen Militér- 
Kolonie zu Elephantine (2 vols.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911) 147-82. Cf. AP, 204-48. The 
Ahigar story was known earlier in expanded translations. See F. C. Conybeare, J. R. Harris, 
and A. S. Lewis, The Story of Ahikar from the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Greek and 
Slavonic Versions (London: C. J. Clay, 1898). After the publication of the Elephantine Ara- 
maic text, these authors put out a second edition, in which Aramaic was added to the title 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1913). 

17. See R. Hanhart, Tobit (Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum graecum auctoritate 
Academiae Scientiarum Gottingensis editum 8/5; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1985). The numbering of chapters and verses of the book of Tobit in this article follows 
that of G! in Hanhart’s edition. 
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7:13; 12:1; 12:18-13:6; 13:6-12; 13:12-14:3; 14:7. There is nothing from chap- 
ters 8-11. These figures differ slightly from those already made known by 
Milik.'8 

In Aramaic text b, five substantial fragments have been identified with 
certainty, one having parts of three columns; two other tiny fragments are 
problematic. The following verses are represented: 3:6-8; 4:21—5:1; 5:12-14; 
5:19-6:12; 6:12-18; 6:18-7:10; 8:17-9:4. 

In Aramaic text c, one fragment is identified with certainty, containing 
14:2-6; and another possibly contains part of 14:10. The second fragment was 
torn in antiquity and stitched together again, making it very difficult to read. 

In Aramaic text d, two small fragments contain parts of 7:1] and 14:10. 

In the Hebrew text, seven fragments, two of which have double columns, 
are certainly identified, on which the following verses appear: 3:6; 3:10-11; 4:3- 
9; 5:2; 10:7-9; 11:10-14; 12:20-13:4; 13:13-14; 13:18-14:2. Two other fragments 
are not identified with certainty, but one may be part of 3:3-4. 

The fact that we now have both Aramaic and Hebrew forms of the book 
of Tobit reveals something about the book which neither Origen nor Jerome 
knew. In his Letter to Africanus, written ca. A.D. 240, Origen cited a form of 
Tob 2:3, which agrees verbatim with none of the extant Greek versions but 
does correspond to them in sense, telling of persons “strangled and thrown 
on the streets unburied.” Having thus alluded to the text of Tobit, Origen then 
added, 


Concerning it, we must recognize that Jews do not use Tobit; nor do they 
use Judith. They do not have them even among the Apocrypha in Hebrew, 
as we know, having learned (this) from them. But because the churches use 
Tobit, one must recognize that some of the captives even in their captivity 
became rich and well to do.!9 


The Tobit texts from Qumran now show that some Jews at least in pre- 
Christian Palestine did read the Tobit story in Hebrew, and not only in He- 
brew, but also in Aramaic. The Qumran texts thus correct the ignorance of 


18. Milik, “La patrie de Tobie,” 522 n. 3. 

19. Ep. ad Africanum 19 (SC 302.562). The Greek text runs as follows: [epi ob hac 
éxpnv éyvwxévar STi ‘EBpatio TH TwBia od ypHvtoa, obdé Ti Tovdid- obd5& yap exovoiv 
ante Kav év droxpvooic EBpaioti, wo dn’ adbTHv paddvTes éyvudkauev. AAN Ertel yp@vTar 
TH TwBig at ExkAnoia, iotéov Sti Kal Ev Ti aixuarwoia Tivéc TOV AiXHOAWTWV EMOUTOV 
xai eb Empattov. See further J. Ruwet, “Les ‘antilegomena’ dans les oeuvres d’Origéne,” Bib 
24 (1943) 18-58; “Les apocryphes dans les oeuvres d’Origéne,” Bib 25 (1944) 143-66, 311- 
34; W. Reichardt, Die Briefe des Sextus Julius Africanus an Aristides und Origenes (TU 34/3; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909) 65. 
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Origen and reveal that the Greek form of the story with which he was ac- 
quainted was a version produced perhaps in Alexandria, along with the rest 
of the Greek Old Testament. 

Nor did Jerome know of a Hebrew form of Tobit, for he seems to have 
regarded it only as an Aramaic composition. The Qumran Aramaic form of 
the Tobit story may supply, then, a basis for Jerome’s explanation of the way 
he produced his translation, but certainly not for the translation of it into 
Latin, known as Liber Tobiae or sometimes as Liber utriusque Tobiae, which 
he produced for the Vulgate. In his letter to the bishops Chromatius and 
Heliodorus, which is used in the Vulgate as the preface to his Latin transla- 
tion, Jerome tells how the Jews had excised Tobit from their collection of sa- 
cred Scripture and relegated the book, written in “Chaldee,” to the Apocry- 
pha. Although he was not really interested in translating the Aramaic text of 
Tobit, he thought it better to yield to episcopal demands for a new Latin 
translation, even though he knew that that would go against the judgment of 
contemporary Pharisees about the book. He wrote: 


Because the language of the Chaldeans is related to the Hebrew tongue and 
since I had found someone who was an expert speaker in both languages, I 
devoted the work of one day (to the translation): Whatever he rendered for 
me in Hebrew, I would express in Latin for an engaged secretary.”° 


That is Jerome’s own account of the form of the Tobit story that we have 
in the Vulgate. Modern studies of the Vulgate, however, show that Jerome’s 
version was also heavily dependent on the Vetus Latina, even though his ren- 


20. The Latin text of Jerome’s letter runs as follows: 


Cromatio et Heliodoro episcopis Hieronymus presbyter in Domino salutem! 

Mirari non desino exactionis vestrae instantiam: Exigitis enim, ut librum 
Chaldeo sermone conscriptum ad Latinum stylum traham, librum utique Tobiae, 
quem Hebrei de catalogo divinarum Scripturarum secantes, his, quae Agiografa 
memorant, manciparunt. Feci satis desiderio vestro, non tamen meo studio. 
Arguunt enim nos Hebreorum studia et imputant nobis, contra suum canonem 
Jatinis auribus ista transferre. Sed melius esse iudicans Phariseorum displicere 
iudicio et episcoporum iussionibus deservire, institi ut potui, et quia vicina est 
Chaldeorum lingua sermoni hebraico, utriusque linguae peritissimum loquacem 
repperiens, unius diei laborem arripui et quicquid itle mihi hebraicis verbis 
expressit, haec ego accito notario sermonibus latinis exposui. Orationibus vestris 
mercedem huius operis compensabo, cum gratum vobis didicero me quod iubere 
estis dignati, complesse. 


(Biblia Sacra iuxta latinam Vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem . .. edita [17 vols.; Rome: 
Typis polyglottis Vaticanis, 1926-87] 8:155-56. Cf. PL 29.23-26). 
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dering is a considerable abridgement in comparison with the Vetus Latina, 
for the Vulgate form of the Tobit story belongs to the short recension.?! If 
Jerome’s version is indeed based on an Aramaic form of the story, then that 
must have been considerably different in places from the form now known 
from the Qumran fragments. 

It is customary to relate the short recension of Tobit to the Greek manu- 
scripts A, B, V, and a host of minuscule texts.?? The long recension of Tobit 
had been known in the Vetus Latina, but it was neglected until Constantin 
von Tischendorf discovered the Greek text of Sinaiticus in 1844. Indeed, Rob- 
ert Hanhart seems even to favor the short recension in his edition of Tobit in 
the Géttingen Septuagint, where it is printed at the top of the page and is fol- 
lowed by the long recension at the bottom.” The discovery of S and its long 


21. See G. Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-palastinischen Aramiiisch ... Aramitische 
Dialektproben (2d ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905 and 1927; reprint, Darmstadt, 1960, 1981) 
35-37. According to Dalman (pp. 35-36), “da dieselbe [Jerome’s translation of Tobit] sich 
aber also blosse Uberarbeitung der Vetus Latina gibt [in a footnote Dalman refers to 
Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi Veteris Testamenti graece, xviii], lassen sich von daher keine 
sicheren Schliisse auf seinen aramaischen Text ziehen, und es muss zweifelhaft bleiben, ob 
auch nur eine altere Rezension des uns bekannten aram[dischen] Textes Hieronymus 
vorgelegen hat.” 

22. For a list of the minuscule manuscripts, see Hanhart, Tobit, 8-10. The text of A, 
B, V, etc. has been judged to be, in general, the more original Greek version by the follow- 
ing: O. F. Fritzsche, Die Biicher Tobi und Judith erkldrt (Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des Alten Testaments 2; Leipzig: Hirzel, 1853) 8; M. Lohr, 
“Das Buch Tobit, in Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten Testaments (ed. 
E. Kautzsch; 2 vols.; Tiibingen/Leipzig: Mohr [Siebeck], 1900) 1:135-47, esp. 136; J. Miiller, 
Beitrige zur Erklarung und Kritik des Buches Tobit (BZAW 13; Giessen: Topelmann, 1908) 
1-53; T. Néldeke, “Die Texte des Buches Tobit,” Monatsberichte der kéniglich preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (1879) 45-69, esp. 61; M. Rosenmann, Studien zum 
Buche Tobit (Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1894); P. Vetter, “Das Buch Tobias und die Achikar- 
Sage,” TQ 96 (1904) 321-64, 512-39; 87 (1905) 321-70, 497-546. They held this despite the 
fact that Tob 1:6-8 in this Greek form is made to agree with the later custom set forth in 
the Mishnah. See n. 23 below. 

23. Hanhart makes it clear in his other book (Text und Textgeschichte des Buches 
Tobit (Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens 17; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1984] 21-38) that he considers S to be prior to the A, B, V Greek tradition. 
Manuscript S has been judged to be, in general, the more original Greek version by the fol- 
lowing: H. Gritz, “Das Buch Tobias oder Tobit: Seine Ursprache, seine Abfassungszeit und 
Tendenz,’ MGWJ 28 (1879) 145-63, 385-408, 433-55, 509-20; J. R. Harris, “The Double 
Text of Tobit: Contribution toward a Critical Inquiry,’ AJT 3 (1899) 541-54; E. Nestle, 
“Zum Buche Tobit,” in Sepruagintasrudien IJ (Stuttgart: Maulbronn, 1899) 22-35; F. H. 
Reusch, Libellus Tobit e codice Sinaitico editus et recensitus (Freiburg im B.: Herder, 1870); 
E. Schiirer, “Ein chaldaischer Text des Buches Tobit,” TLZ 3 (1878) 21-22; Review of 
A. Neubauer, The Book of Tobit, TLZ 3 (1878) 333-35; D. Simonsen, “Tobit-Aphorismen,” 
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form of Tobit restored the Vetus Latina version to its proper and important 
place in the history of the transmission of the text of Tobit. 

The Qumran Aramaic texts a, c, d and the Hebrew text e contain parts 
of verses of chapters 13 and 14, that is, parts of Tobit’s hymn of praise (13:1- 
18), of his final counsel to his son Tobiah before he dies (14:1-11), and of the 
account of Tobiah’s move to Ecbatana with his family after his mother’s death 
(14:12-15). These texts reveal, then, that the last two chapters were already 
part of the book of Tobit in pre-Christian times and thus put an end to the 
long-standing controversy about whether or not chapters 13 and 14 were a 
later addition to the original story of Tobit. 

As far as I have been able to establish, the first to propose that chapters 
13 and 14 were not part of the original composition was G. F. Hitzig in 
1860.*4 He was followed by H. Gratz (1866), A. Kohut (1872), A. Neubauer 
(1878), and M. Rosenthal (1885).*° As late as 1958 a similar proposal was put 
forth by F. Zimmermann.’¢ The latter maintained that the last two chapters 
were composed in the Christian period, even after a.p. 70, whereas Gratz and 
Neubauer dated the book of Tobit itself to the time of Hadrian. Neubauer 
wrote that it “can scarcely have been composed earlier, since it was not known 
to Josephus.”?? Now that Hadrianic or post—a.p. 70 date can safely be ruled 
out. 

The Qumran Aramaic text also preserves the narrative in the first per- 
son in 1:3-3:15 and continues with that of the third person, beginning at 
3:16. In this the Qumran Aramaic text agrees with the Greek versions (of S, A, 
B, and V) as well as with the Vetus Latina, but it differs from the Vulgate, 


in Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David Kaufmann (ed. M. Braun and F, Rosenthal; 
Breslau: Schles. Verlagsanstalt, 1900) 106-16. Compare this S version of Tob 1:6-8 with Lev 
27:32-33 and Jub. 32:15 to see a tradition that is earlier than that of the Mishnah (n. 22 
above). 

24. See his article, “Zur Kritik der apokryphischen Biicher des Alten Testaments,” 
ZWT 3 (1860) 240-73, esp. 250-61. 

25. See H. Gritz, Geschichte der Juden vom Untergang des jiidischen Staates bis zum 
Abschluss des Talmud (5 vols.; 2d ed.; Leipzig: Leiner, 1866) 4:465-67; A. Kohut, “Etwas 
iiber die Moral und die Abfassungszeit des Buches Tobias,” Jiidische Zeitschrift fir 
Wissenschaft und Leben 10 (1872) 49-73; A. Neubauer, The Book of Tobit: A Chaldee Text 
from a Unique Ms. in the Bodleian Library, with Other Rabbinical Texts, English Transla- 
tions, and the Itala (Oxford: Clarendon, 1878) xvii; M. Rosenthal, Vier apokryphische 
Biicher aus der Zeit und Schule R. Akiba’s (Leipzig: Schulze, 1885) 104-50. 

26. F. Zimmermann, The Book of Tobit: An English Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary (Jewish Apocryphal Literature; New York: Harper & Row, for Dropsie Col- 
lege, 1958) 24-27. 

27. Neubauer, The Book of Tobit, xvii. 
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which is a narrative entirely in the third person and which Jerome claimed 
was based on an Aramaic text. The Qumran text likewise differs in this regard 
from the medieval Aramaic and Hebrew forms (HL and HG) published by 
A. Neubauer and M. Gaster.® 

Milik had already revealed that the Qumran texts “follow the longer 
recension, which is that attested by the Codex Sinaiticus and by the Vetus 
Latina” and that sometimes the Qumran texts and the Vetus Latina are “the 
only witnesses to certain readings, as, e.g. the seven sons of the young Tobiah 
(Tob. 14.3)?29 

The importance of the Vetus Latina for the study of the Tobit story can- 
not be underestimated. Unfortunately, there is as yet no critical text of the 
Vetus Latina of Tobit.2° One has to begin the study of Old Latin Tobit with 
the eighteenth-century text of P. Sabatier,>! which has been reproduced in a 
slightly improved form in the Septuagint edition of Brooke-McLean- 
Thackeray.*? Sabatier’s text was based on two manuscripts (known in his day 
as Codex Regius 3564 [now Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 93], often called Q; and Co- 
dex Sangermanensis 15 [now Paris, Bibl. Nat. 11553], often called G). In his 


28. The medieval Aramaic text (Hebrew ms. Bodleian 2339) was published by 
Neubauer, The Book of Tobit. See also M. Gaster, “Two Unknown Hebrew Versions of the 
Tobit Legend,” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 18 (1896) 208-22, 259-71; 
19 (1897) 27-38; reprinted in Studies and Texts in Folklore, Magic, Mediaeval Romance, He- 
brew Apocrypha, and Samaritan Archaeology . . . (3 vols.; London, 1928; reprinted with a 
prolegomenon by T. Gaster; New York: Ktav, 1971) 1:1-38; 3:1-11, 11-14. 

29. TYDWJ, 31-32 (his emphasis). 

30. Only last year (1998) did [ learn that a critical text of the VL of Tobit is being 
prepared by J.-M. Auwers of Université Catholique de Louvain, Louvain-la-Neuve, Bel- 
gium. 

In my edition of the Qumran texts of Tobit (see n. 2 above), I had to rely on the VL 
as given in Brooke-McLean-Thackeray, but I was able to learn of readings in other manu- 
scripts of the VL through the gracious cooperation of P.-M. Bogaert, who has collated 
many of them. See his article, “La Bible latine des origines au moyen Age: Apercu 
historique, état des questions,” RTL 19 (1988) 137-59, 276-314. Cf. J. R. Busto Saiz, 
“Algunas aportaciones de la Vetus Latina para una nueva edicién critica del libro de Tobit,” 
Sef 38 (1978) 53-69. 

31. Bibliorum sacrorum latinae versiones antiquae, seu Vetus Italica .. . (Rheims: 
R. Florentain, 1743; 2d ed.; Paris: Didot, 1751; reprinted in 3 vols.; ed. B. Fischer; 
Turnhout: Brepols, 1976) 1:706-43. 

32. See A. E. Brooke, N. McLean, and H. St J. Thackeray, The Old Testament in Greek 
(3 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1906-1940) 3.1:85-144 (Codex B, 85- 
110; Codex S, 111-22; VL, 123-44). The Greek text of R. Hanhart (n. 17 above) supersedes 
this edition of the Greek today, but Brooke-McLean-Thackeray stil] has to be consulted for 
the VL. Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, “Latin Versions, The Old,” in A Dictionary of the Bible (5 
vols.; ed. J. Hastings; New York: Scribner, 1900-1904) 3:47-62. 
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apparatus criticus Sabatier also made use of a Ms C (Codex Reginensis Latinus 
[Vatican Library, Regin. lat. 7]), an important manuscript which, for the book 
of Tobit, has the text of the Vetus Latina up to 6:12 (the rest being that of the 
Vulgate). Today there are other manuscripts of the Vetus Latina that one can 
consult, but they are widely scattered. Of easy access are three: ms M (Codex 
Monacensis [Munich, Bayerische Stadtsbibliothek, Clm. 6239),°3 ms R (Co- 
dex Rodensis [Paris, Bibl. Nat. fonds lat. 6]),74 and ms X (Codex Com- 
plutensis 1 [Madrid, Biblioteca de la Universidad Central, 31]).*° The last- 
mentioned is, however, very paraphrastic and of little use in text-critical mat- 
ters.36 

In citing the example about Tobiah’s “seven sons” from Tob 14:3 and its 
relation to the Vetus Latina, Milik did not tell us that only the taw of the con- 
struct of some numeral is preserved before "1132, “his sons” (4QTob® ar 
18:16). That taw, of course, could just as easily have been part of NNW, “six.” 
Then NNW would agree with the Greek mss A and 98 and with the Sahidic 
version of the short recension, all of which mention “six sons.” In this regard, 
there is no help from S, which does not mention the number of sons. 

A better example of the agreement of both the Aramaic texts and the 
Hebrew text with the Vetus Latina would be Tob 14:1, which mentions Tobit’s 
age as fifty-eight, when he was blinded, IAN) PwaN P3aw (4QTob? ar 
18:13), which agrees with the Vetus Latina, quinquaginta autem et octo 
annorum erat cum oculis captus est, whereas S has E€jkovta 50 étav fy, “he 
was sixty-two years old.”3? The Qumran Aramaic and Hebrew texts, however, 
do agree in general with the long recension of S and the Vetus Latina, and 


33. See J. Belsheim, Liber Tobit, Liber Judit, Liber Ester: Tobias, Judits og Esters B ger i 
gammellatinsk Oversaettelse efter et Haandskrift i der Kgl. Bibliothek i Miinchen . . . 
(Throndhjem: Interessentskabstrykkeriet, 1893) 31-50 (a publication of the manuscript 
that is unfortunately not entirely trustworthy). 

34. Published by F. Vattioni, “La Vetus Latina di Tobia nella Bibbia di Roda,” Revista 
catalana de Teologia 3 (1978) 173-201. Cf. P. Klein, “Date et scriptorium de la Bible de 
Roda: Etat de recherches,” Cahiers de Saint-Michel de Cuxd 3 (1972) 91-101. 

35. See F. Vattioni, “Tobia nello Speculum e nella prima Bibbia di Alcala,” Aug 15 
(1975) 169-200. 

36. See further P.-M. Bogaert, “Bulletin de la Bible Latine,” RBén 85 (1975) [1]-[28], 
nos. 1-83; 87 (1977) [29]-[64], nos. 84-181; 88 (1978) [65]-[92], nos. 182-248; 90 (1980) 
[93]-[116], nos. 249-313; 91 (1981) [117]-[136], nos. 314-372; 93 (1983) [137]-[164], nos. 
373-444; 95 (1985) [165]-[196], nos. 445-534; 96 (1986) [197]-[200], nos. 535-601; 98 
(1988) [221]-[252], nos. 602-701; 99 (1989) [253]-[280], nos. 702-774; 101 (1991) [281]- 
[308], nos. 775-861; 105 (1995) 200-236, nos. 81-82; 106 (1996) 386-412. Also his “Frag- 
ments de la vieille version latine du livre de Tobit,” RBén 80 (1970) 166-69. 

37. CE. J. Alonso Diaz, “Tobit curado de su ceguera (Tb 11,7-8),” CB 26 (1969) 67- 
WD: 
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there are times when they are fuller than either of these (with added words 
and phrases), but also times when they are shorter than either S or VL. The 
agreement or correspondence still has to be worked out in greater detail. 

There are unfortunately no answers in the Qumran Aramaic and He- 
brew texts to some of the problematic questions that the diverse forms of the 
Tobit story in the ancient versions have raised. For instance, Aramaic text b 
breaks off in 6:2 just where one would look for mention of the dog that goes 
along on the journey with Tobiah and the angel. The dog is mentioned not 
only in the Greek short recension (Tob 5:17) and the Vulgate (11:9), but also 
in the long recension of S and the Vetus Latina (6:2), but it is missing in the 
medieval Aramaic and Hebrew forms. Yet 4QTob? ar 4 i 5 has ]][¥71])[, “and 
there went,” and the text breaks off just where one looks for the mention of 
the dog.?8 

Similarly, the text of Tob 13:4 breaks off in the Hebrew version just after 
“your Lord and your God,” where S has kai abtdc¢ mathp budv and the Vetus 
Latina has pater noster. So we shall never know whether the original text of 
Tobit referred to God as Father. 

Again we are left in the dark by the Aramaic and Hebrew texts of Qumran 
if we want to know whether Tobiah and Sarah postponed the consummation of 
their marriage until the third night (see the Vulgate of Tob 8:4) or how the 
demon we call Asmodeus (Tob 3:8) was named in Aramaic. Nor does the Ara- 
maic text of Tobit solve the problem of the verbs in Tob 7:9, whether two verbs 
are used, as in S (€Aoboavto Kai Evipavto, “they washed and bathed”) or one 
verb, as in the Vetus Latina and Vulgate; or whether the verb corresponds to 
lauerunt, “they washed,” of the Vetus Latina or to locuti sunt, “they spoke, of 
the Vulgate.*? Similarly, there is nothing in these Qumran texts that helps in the 
literary interpretation of the book, nothing about the Grateful Dead, the Mon- 
ster in the Bridal Chamber, the tractate of Khons, or the Tale of the Two 
Brothers.‘ The only thing clear is the allusion to the story of Ahiqar in the Ara- 


38. In my publication of the text I have restored 8179, “the dog,” on the basis of $ 
and VL, because the angel is already mentioned in an earlier part of the verse. Cf. 
J. Abrahams, “Tobit’s Dog,” JQR 1/3 (1888-89) 288. 

39. For the problem, see L. Rosso, “Un’antica variante del libro di Tobit (Tob., VII, 
9),” RSO50 (1976) 73-89; B. Couroyer, “Tobie, vii, 9: Probleme de critique textuelle,” RB91 
(1984) 351-61. 

40. These folkloric tales have often entered the discussion of the literary sources and 
motifs of the book of Tobit. See J. Goettsberger, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Herders 
theologische Grundrisse; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1928) 173-81; 1. Nowell, The Book 
of Tobit: Narrative Technique and Theology (Dissertation, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., 1983; Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms International, 1985 
(No. 8314894]); “Irony in the Book of Tobit,” TBT 33 (1995) 79-83. 
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maic version, to which I shall return below. Moreover, the biblical background 
of several chapters of Tobit will now have to be studied anew, for some of the 
ancient versions have often recast the story, making much or little use of 
phrases from various books of the Old Testament. 

A problem that the Aramaic text does solve is whether the angel ate 
some of the fish or not. The long recension of S tells of only Tobiah eating of 
the fish, using épayev (in the third singular, “he ate,’ Tob 6:6), but ms C of the 
Vetus Latina and the Greek short recension (A, B, etc.) use a plural verb 
(manducauerunt, Epayov, “they ate”), as does the Syriac version (*klw). Here 
4QTob> clearly reads the singular 29X) (4 i 10). Later on, 4QTob4 17 i 2 
clearly depicts Raphael claiming M°NWN &[%], “I did not drink” (Tob 12:9), 
with which S agrees (ob payov ovbGév, “I did not eat anything”), whereas the 
Vetus Latina has uidebatis enim me quia manducabam, sed uiso uestro 
uidebatis, “for you saw me eating, but you saw with your (faculty of) vision.” 
In this case, the short Greek recension has wntavéunv buiv, kai obk EpPayov 
ovdé Emov, GAAX Spaorv byEIc ESewpeite, “I appeared to you, and J did not eat 
or drink, but you beheld a vision.” 

It is also clear that some of the Qumran Aramaic forms of the Tobit 
story differ in slight details. In the few instances where there are overlaps, and 
where one can compare the wording, there are small divergences. Thus, Tob 
6:7 is partly preserved in texts a and b, and the first reads 821] 2292 00 9 
17251, “what medicine is there in the heart of the fish and its liver” 
(4QpapTob? 13:3), whereas, instead of 1725), the second reads 172941, “and 
in its liver” (4QTob? 4 i 12), that is, with the preposition bé- repeated before 
kabdéh. Again, in Tob 7:1 there is a difference in the clause “and they found 
Raguel sitting,” for 4QpapTob? 14 ii 6 has IN? YR INDwWim), whereas 
4AQTob> 4 iii 3 has an? SRV» INDwRNI, that is, the latter uses an aphel form 
of MDW, whereas the former has a haphel. Again, in Tob 14:12 the words “to 
bless the Lord and to acknowledge his majesty” appear in 4QpapTob® 18:15 
as ¥ A99a9 .. ania 777791, whereas 4QTob* 1:1 has YN 40171 
ANID 7°777'7) NTR, “and he continued to fear God and to acknowledge 
his majesty.” The Greek text of S and the Vetus Latina agree with the latter us- 
ing Tov 8edv and Deum instead of a way of representing the tetragrammaton 
in a nonverbal way (four dots, which appear elsewhere at times in text a). 
Again, in Tob 14:3 the word “and he ordered him” appears in 4QpapTob? 
18:16 as 173), with the first radical a bet, whereas 4QTobS 1:2 has the correct 
form 1751, with the letter pe. 

Because of these differences we have to recognize that the Aramaic form 
of the Tobit story may not have been absolutely uniform in all details and that 
slightly different copies of it circulated. 
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This raises a further question about the relation of the Vulgate to the 
Qumran fragments. The Latin text of the Vulgate is so different at times from 
the Greek long recension and the Qumran forms that one wonders what sort 
of Aramaic text Jerome was using. A dissertation has been written at the 
Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C., by one of my students, 
Vincent Skemp, who has studied this relationship in detail. 

Finally, a similar study must be undertaken to investigate the relation of 
the different forms of Syriac Tobit to the Qumran Aramaic and Hebrew frag- 
ments. Here the question is whether the Syriac form is a translation of the Ar- 
amaic or Hebrew or even of one of the Greek forms. 


The Kind of Aramaic and Hebrew Used in Qumran Tobit 


Long before the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, scholars had recognized 
that Tobit, which was known from ancient versions, Latin, Greek, Syriac, and 
so forth, must have been originally a Semitic composition. I have already 
noted that Origen claimed that “Jews do not use Tobit, nor do they use Judith. 
They do not even have them among the Apocrypha in Hebrew.”*! Jerome too 
apparently did not know of a Hebrew form of Tobit. Although he was aware 
that “the language of the Chaldeans is related to the Hebrew tongue,” he sur- 
prisingly could not read the Aramaic and had to get an expert Jew to translate 
Aramaic Tobit for him into Hebrew, which he then translated into Latin and 
dictated to a secretary.*? 

From Jerome’s statement scholars knew of an ancient Aramaic form of 
Tobit, and because of Origen’s denial of the existence of a Hebrew Tobit, most 
of them concluded that the original Semitic form of Tobit was Aramaic.” 


41. See n. 19 above. 

42. See n. 20 above. 

43. For some of those who espoused this opinion, either in dependence on Jerome’s 
testimony or on Neubauer’s publication, see J. H. Moulton, “The Iranian Background of 
Tobit,” ExpTim 11 (1899-1900) 257-60; Harris, “The Double Text,” 541-54; D. C. Simpson, 
“The Book of Tobit,” in APOT, 2:174-241; L. H. Brockington, A Critical Introduction to the 
Apocrypha (Studies in Theology; London: Duckworth, 1961) 33-39; A. P. Wikgren, “Tobit, 
Book of, IDB 4 (1962) 658-62, esp. 661; O. Eissfeldt, The Old Testament: An Introduction 
Including the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, and also the Works of Similar Type from 
Qumran (New York: Harper and Row, 1965) 583-85, 771; W. Dommershausen, “Tobias,” 
Bibel Lexikon (2d ed.; ed. H. Haag; Tiibingen: Benziger, 1968) 1759-61; J. M. Fuller, 
“Tobit,” in The Holy Bible: Apocrypha (2 vols.; Speaker’s Commentary; ed. H. Wace; Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1888) 1:149-240, esp. 152-55; J. C. Greenfield, “Studies in Aramaic Lex- 
icography, I,” JAOS 82 (1962) 290-99; J. T. Milik, TYDWY, 31; G. W. E. Nickelsburg, “Tobit,” 
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Now that we have fragments of the book in both Aramaic and Hebrew with 
clear overlaps, which show that it was used at Qumran in both Semitic lan- 
guages, the question is posed anew: In which language was Tobit originally 
composed? 

Because there are four fragmentary Aramaic texts of Tobit and only one 
Hebrew text, the multiple copies of the Aramaic might suggest that it was 
read more often in Aramaic than in Hebrew. That, however, may be coinci- 
dental, and it certainly is no sign that the writing was originally composed in 
Aramaic. Moreover, although the texts found in Cave 4 may have been copied 
at Qumran, nothing in them reveals that Tobit was part of Essene sectarian 
literature or was composed by a member of that community. More than likely 
both forms of Tobit, Aramaic and Hebrew, were imported to Qumran, having 
been composed elsewhere. Unfortunately, because the Qumran copies of 
Tobit are all fragmentary, very little of the Hebrew form overlaps with the Ar- 
amaic, and what does overlap scarcely provides a sufficient basis for a judg- 
ment about which was the original language. 

The overlaps are few. In the following list of them, the words in the first 
column are the Aramaic words or phrases from 4Q196; in the second the He- 
brew correspondents from 4Q200: 


6:6 J? [2] (Tob 3:11) 1i5 pY[nn] 

9:1 J. War-.[y] (4:5) 2:3. a AD”? 57D) 

9:2 [AIAN] NVwWD?I (4:5) 2:4 T77aNn [ | 

9:3 apy 7 ] (4:5) 2:5 “Yew [3773] 

10:1 73]¥ FA PD BW? (4:7) 2:6 AwY)] eA Ia ADT TWND 
17i4 A> mINa>] (12:21) 6:2 N(R [I TW NX 

171 4-5 [PDI] 7) (12:22) 6:2 op 2990 nan PT 

1715) [.]... WP 17> NNR] 6:3. “PR9N 77079] ANI TDK 
17113 WN) TAD] (13:3-4) 6:8 JIBO naw) Anna 

17114 NW) P[DNAW NIA (13:4) 6:9 - NIT [ADIDININ NIN ND 


in Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period (CRINT 2/2; ed. M. E. Stone; Assen: Van 
Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984) 40-46, esp. 45; R. H. Pfeiffer, History of New Testa- 
ment Times: With an Introduction to the Apocrypha (New York: Harper & Bros., 1949) 258- 
84, esp. 272; L. Rost, Judaism outside the Hebrew Canon: An Introduction to the Documents 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1976) 60-64; J. D. Thomas, “The Greek Text of Tobit,” JBL 91 (1972) 
463-71; C. C. Torrey, The Apocryphal Literature: A Brief Introduction (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945) 82-88, esp. 86-87; F. Vattioni, “Studi e note sul libro di Tobia,” Aug 
10 (1970) 241-84; Zimmermann, The Book of Tobit, 127-49, esp. 139-49 (Greek Ms S was 
more original than others; its Vorlage was a Hebrew translation of an Aramaic original). 
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18:11 PID °DAT Kav [ovy 7ii3 TAW AX IIA D3] WRK 


Nw? Aa]w (13:18) > wit[pn 

18:12 Af’ 7TNN %y Wd] 7ii4 CDW TAT MAT YAM 
3). odwa n°) (14:1) 2 obwa mn 

18:13. PwaNn pw [92 x7] 7ii5 [OJ]wam anow ya XM 
(7 ANI (14:2) 

18:14 MP [Y Nw] (14:2) 7iié J ANID 





While Milik was still joining fragments of the Tobit texts, he wrote, “a 
preliminary investigation suggests that Aramaic was the original language of 
the book.44 Whether he still holds that view I do not know, but I tend to 
agree with his estimate. 

I find little difference between the kind of Aramaic in which these 
Qumran Tobit texts are written and the Aramaic otherwise known from 
Qumran nonbiblical texts, such as the Genesis Apocryphon, 1 Enoch, or the 
Targum of Job.45 In making this judgment, I am following the lead of Kutscher 
in his study of the Genesis Apocryphon*® and of van der Ploeg and van der 
Woude in their study of the Targum of Job.47 Kutscher dated the Genesis 
Apocryphon to “the Ist century B.c.E (— Ist century c.£.),” and van der Ploeg 
and van der Woude maintained that the Targum of Job had to be dated be- 
tween the book of Daniel and the Genesis Apocryphon. My own conclusion 
about the Aramaic Tobit text is that it too should be dated about the same 
time as the Targum of Job. 

In support of this judgment, I offer the following brief considerations. 

1. The masculine proximal demonstrative pronoun in the Tobit texts is 
always ]7, never the earlier 837 or 137 (not to mention the Jt of Imperial Ar- 
amaic).*® 

2. The relative or determinative pronoun is always "7 (never the earlier 
*T or the later 7). On one occasion (4QpapTob* 18:11) the word °3°27 ap- 


44. TYDWY, 31. 

45. See J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Phases of the Aramaic Language,” in WA, 57-84, esp. 61- 
62, 71-74. Cf. E. Y. Kutscher, “Aramaic,” in Linguistics in South West Asia and North Africa 
(Current Trends in Linguistics 6; The Hague: Mouton, 1971) 347-412, esp. 347-48; 
A. Vivian, “Dialetti giudaici dell’Aramaico medio e tardo,” OrAnt 15 (1976) 56-60. 

46. E. Y. Kutscher, “The Language of the ‘Genesis Apocryphon’: A Preliminary 
Study,” in Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ScrHier 4; ed. C. Rabin and Y. Yadin; Jerusalem: 
Magnes, 1958) 1-35. 

47.J. P. M. van der Ploeg and A. S. van der Woude, Le targum de Job de la grotte xi de 
Qumran (Koninklijke nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen; Leiden: Brill, 1971), 4. 
They too depend on Kutscher. 

48. }7 occurs in 4QpapTob? 14 i 10; 4QTob? 4 ii 3, 6, 13; 4 iii 5. 
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pears. This is an anomalous form for “for in you” (fem., referring to Jerusa- 
lem), and it is undoubtedly an isolated scribal metathesis for °32 °7, because 
the Vetus Latina has quoniam in te benedicent. 

3. The adverb for “there” is aN (4QpapTob? 17 i 3), as in 4QEnoch 
texts and the Genesis Apocryphon, never the earlier 174M of Biblical or Impe- 
rial Aramaic. Similarly, the adverb for “here” is 83M (4QTob> 5:9; 4QTob4 1), 
as in Imperial Aramaic, 4QEnoch texts, and the Genesis Apocryphon. 

4. The third plural masculine pronoun is always ]13X (4QTob? 2:4; 
4AQTob? 4 iii 4,5), as in 4QEnoch and the Genesis Apocryphon, never 1297 or 
yan, which occur earlier in Biblical Aramaic.?? 

5. The causative conjugation of the verb is normally aphel, with an ini- 
tial aleph (4QpapTob? 2:5, 8, 11; 17 i 2; 4QTob? 4 i [7], 8 [bis], [15]; 4 ii 3, 
[16]; 4 iii 4, [13]; 5:6; 4QTob* ar 1:9),°° but there are nine instances of haphel 
(4QpapTob? 2:1, [12]; 12:2; 14 it 6; 17 113 [bis], [9]; 4QTob* 1:1, [1]). In con- 
trast, the Genesis Apocryphon has only aphel forms. Similarly, the derived con- 
jugations like ithpeel, ittaphal, or ophal have forms that begin with aleph, not 
with he; in this regard they are like the Genesis Apocryphon and differ from 
Biblical Aramaic and the Targum of Job (the latter has both aleph and he as the 
first letter of derived forms). 

6. The letter nun at the end of a closed syllable is sometimes assimilated 
to the first consonant of the following syllable, but there are a number of in- 
stances where the nun is not assimilated (nine instances of the latter versus 
four of the former). 

7. The sign of the accusative is always -? (when it is used), never -1N*.°! 

My own revered teacher, W. F. Albright, once claimed that the Aramaic 
of the Tobit texts was “in large part Imperial Aramaic, earlier than Daniel,”>? 
but I do not find that to be so. Moreover, if this estimate of mine about the 
Aramaic in which the Tobit story is preserved in these Qumran fragments is 
correct, then the form of the language does bear somewhat on the date of the 


49. The form 143 occurs in 11QtgJob 35:2, but in none of the Tobit texts. 

50. Numbers enclosed in square brackets mean that a part of the word has been re- 
stored. In no case, however, is a word listed that is wholly restored. 

51. An anomalous form AN? AN occurs in 4QpapTob? 2:13, which is probably to 
be understood as an ittaphal imperative of "MX, “come,” but it seerns to have also a pro- 
nominal suffix. Since it is all written as one word, it cannot be thought to be a form involv- 
ing the sign of the accusative -N, which is found rarely in Imperial and Biblical Aramaic, 
and also in 4QEnoch and 11QtgJob. 

52. BO 17 (1960) 242. Albright’s opinion seems to have been picked up by others. 
See J. M. Grintz, 2M MD NITINA DPI (Chapters in the History of the Second Temple 
Times) (Jerusalem: Marcos, 1969) 66 n. 46 (in Hebrew); D. Flusser, “Prayers in the Book of 
Tobit,” in Stone, ed., Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period, 555-56. 
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composition of the story. For it would tend to situate the Aramaic Tobit in the 
period from the end of the second century B.c. until the beginning of the sec- 
ond century A.D. 

Even if the Aramaic of these Qumran texts proves to be later than Dan- 
iel, it differs considerably from the medieval Aramaic form found in part of 
the fifteenth-century manuscript (Hebrew ms 2339 of the Bodleian Library), 
published by A. Neubauer.*? That medieval Aramaic form of the story agrees 
with the Vulgate in telling the story of Tobit in the third person in chapters J— 
3, but otherwise differs from the Vulgate in many ways. Yet Neubauer thought 
that “our Chaldee text in a more complete form was the original from which 
the translation of the Vulgate was made.”*4 Moreover, Neubauer even main- 
tained that the medieval Aramaic form “agrees for the greater part with the 
Sinaitic text,>> and consequently with the Itala.” However, “the Chaldee text 
has sentences which are to be found sometimes in one, sometimes in another 
of the above-mentioned texts; others are peculiar to the Chaldee text or the 
Hebrew translation.’5° Neubauer was convinced, moreover, “that the original 
composition of the book was in Hebrew, although no such text is mentioned 
by Origen and his contemporaries.”°” 

Neubauer also maintained that the medieval Aramaic text that he was 
publishing was not a translation of either a Greek or a Latin text. About that, 
however, I am not so sure. For the name of Ahiqar turns up in the medieval 
Aramaic text as 98M 2 APPR (1:21), not as IPN, the form correctly ap- 
pearing in Qumran Aramaic, which agrees with the form attested in Elephan- 
tine papryi. The medieval Aramaic form (with a gop instead of a het) clearly 
reflects the Greek Aytyapov Tov Avaia ...vidv or the Latin Achicarum of the 
Vetus Latina. Again, the “good meal” that is offered to Tobit on the Feast of 
Weeks is called in the medieval Aramaic text 27 ]JIWO WN (2:1; also 8:19), 
which is clearly an attempt to render the Greek &piotov KaAdv, such as one 


53. Neubauer, The Book of Tobit. The manuscript bears the title PAW HWY and is 
actually part of Midrash Rabbah de Rabbah on Gen 28:22. Cf. Néldeke, “Die Texte des 
Buches Tobit”; G. Bickell, “Der chaldaische Text des Buches Tobias,” ZKT 2 (1878) 216-22. 

54. Neubauer, The Book of Tobit, vii; see also p. x. 

55. In this view he was joined by E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi (3 vols.; 4th ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909-11) 3:245. 

56. Neubauer, The Book of Tobit, xi. By “Hebrew translation,” Neubauer meant the 
medieval Hebrew translation of Tobit ascribed to S. Minster and reproduced in 
B. Walton’s London Polyglot, 4:35-63. Neubauer collated this Hebrew text with the follow- 
ing manuscripts: Paris Hebr. 1251, De Rossi 194, and the Persian Afterversion (Paris Hebr. 
130). Brooke-McLean-Thackeray (The Old Testament in Greek, ix) mention that 
Neubauer’s reprint of Sabatier’s text of the Itala is “not very accurate.” 

57, Neubauer, The Book of Tobit, xiv-xv. 
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finds in S (2:1). Similarly, the medieval Aramaic text uses 81”°O 11) for 
“what sign” (5:2). This reflects something in a Greek Vorlage, such as Ti 
onueiov in S. Again, the use of 8p°YD7AV (5:15) as the name of a coin, the half- 
denarius, reflects the Greek tpomaikéc. Another strange form in the medieval 
Aramaic text is NPDWIN for “guest” (5:6), which can only reflect the Latin 
hospes. Whereas in Qumran Aramaic the name of the Tigris River is N27, 
preserved also in Syriac as deglat, the medieval Aramaic form of the text (6:2) 
has J°14°N, which is clearly a transcription of the Greek name Tiypic, in the 
accusative case. Other examples of this usage could be added,** but, in my 
opinion, they show that the medieval Aramaic form of Tobit that Neubauer 
published was certainly a translation from Greek. 

Moreover, the Aramaic in which the medieval form is written is not 
Middle Aramaic, in which the Qumran texts of Tobit are composed, but 
rather Late Aramaic, like the language of the Babylonian Talmud or like 
Syriac.>° It was scarcely the Vorlage of the Vulgate, as H. B. Swete once 
maintained,® probably in dependence on A. Neubauer. As J. T. Marshall 


58. For example, in this medieval Aramaic text the name ’ExBatévoic, which occurs 
in the Greek versions in the dative (3:7; 4:1; 5:5; 6:5), becomes D°INIAN, a strange form 
with a final samekh. Similarly, in this Aramaic text the name ‘Péyog (5:2) becomes W3, 
again with a final sim (see S. J. A. Churchill, “An Origin for the Biblical Name Rhages,” In- 
dian Antiquary 17 [1888] 329). Greek voud@va (mss A, B, S) becomes Aramaic NIMTIR, 
which really is a transcription of &vipwv. Taptetov (8:1, 4, 12, 13) becomes RINT RN; and 
uapovmiov, “bag, sack,” becomes 1°DI¥W (9:2, 5), where S has xeipdypadov. 

59. Dalman (Grammatik, 37) considered the medieval Aramaic Tobit to have been 
composed not before the seventh century a.p. and listed all the peculiarities of Late Ara- 
matic, which he found to be “vorwiegend dem Targum des Onkelos verwandt.” They date 
from a time even later than Ongelos in reality! Other marks of Late Aramaic are found in 
such enclitic forms as PUNNYW (10:11), RI (5:6), and RIV'7 (5:6). Whether the Greek 
version on which the medieval Aramaic form of text depends is that of S or of A or B is de- 
bated. For the former see E. Schiirer, “Apokryphen des Alten Testaments,” in Real- 
encyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (24 vols.; ed. J. J. Herzog; 3d ed.; Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1896-1913) 1:622-53, esp. 642-44; idem (revised by G. Vermes), “Jewish 
Literature Composed in Hebrew or Aramaic,” in The History of the Jewish People in the Age 
of Jesus Christ (3 vols., vol. 3 in 2 parts; ed. G. Vermes et al.; Edinburgh: Clark, 1973-87) 
3.1:177-469, esp. 222-32; Miiller, Beitriige, 1-53, esp. 28-33. 

With these two different forms of Aramaic Tobit (Qumran and medieval), one 
should compare the two forms of Aramaic Job (11.QtgJob and the later targum of Job). See 
van der Ploeg and van der Woude, Le targum de Job and P. de Lagarde, Hagiographa 
chaldaice (Osnabriick: Zeller, 1967) 85-118. For a comparison of the Job targums, see J. A. 
Fitzmyer, WA, 161-82. Compare D. M. Stec, The Text of the Targum of Job: An Introduction 
and Critical Edition (AGAJU 20; Leiden: Brill, 1994). 

60. See The Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint (2 vols.; 3d ed.; Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1907) 1:131 n. 2. 
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long ago rightly concluded, the medieval Aramaic form of Tobit is a trans- 
lation of a Greek Vorlage, probably not of S (as Schtrer thought), but of 
Ms B.°! 

The Hebrew in which 4QTob*® is written is clearly an example of late 
postexilic Hebrew, which is met at times in some books of the Old Testament. 
Examples of such late Hebrew are the use of an infinitive absolute to resume 
the narrative sequence of a finite verb,°? or in the use of the verb “to be” (171) 
with a participle to express an imperative,® or in the use of the conjunction 
WR to introduce an object clause or even a causal clause, in the sense of “be- 
cause.”®4 In the last instance, one might see a slavish translation of Aramaic 
7, because this particle functions in Aramaic in all these ways. There are iso- 
lated examples of this usage, however, in biblical Hebrew, especially in its late 
postexilic form.® There are also some word formations that seem to be pecu- 
liarly Aramaic in this Hebrew text: for example, NNIAWN, “praise” (4QTob® 
6:4), which is not found in biblical Hebrew, but does occur in 1QM 4:8; 
4Q510 1:1 (in the plural); 4Q511 2 1 8; 6Q18 2:8. The more normal Hebrew 
form is WHBWN (Sir 51:12). So this word of the Hebrew Tobit text may be an 
Aramaic form (cf. Syriac tesbéhta’). 

All these elements make one think that the Hebrew form of Tobit is sec- 
ondary, a translation from Aramaic. This has also been the opinion of J. T. 


61. See J. T. Marshall, “Tobit, Book of} in A Dictionary of the Bible (5 vols.; ed. 
J. Hastings; New York: Scribner, 1900-1904) 4:785-89. 

62. The infinitive absolute is so used in 4QTob*® 2:2; 4:3; 5:2; 7 1 2, and is possibly to 
be restored in 5:3. It can also be found in Dan 9:5; Hag 1:6. Cf. GKC $113z; GBH §123x. 
Apparently, this usage is almost nonexistent in Qumran Hebrew. In his study of the infini- 
tive absolute, E. Qimron makes mention of it only once, in 4QMMT C 28 (The Hebrew of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls [HSS 29; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986] 47-48 [§310.14]). 

63. See 4QTob® 2:3 (TIT 17); 2:4, 6, 8 ([AWIY] 1°). According to P. Joition (GHB 
§12]e), there is no example of this usage in the Old Testament, but he cites an example 
from m. “Abot 1:9, not surprisingly a Mishnaic example. Moreover, E. Qimron (Hebrew ) 
gives no instances of such a periphrastic imperative in Qumran Hebrew texts. The peri- 
phrastic imperative is found, however, in Aramaic: 4QpapTob? 10:1; Hermopolis Letters 
2:14 (YBNI? TAY Nan NM), “and give a slave to Whpr‘”); 1:11; 3:9-10; 7:2-3. (1 am in- 
debted to D. Dempsey for these Egyptian Aramaic references.) See further J. C. Greenfield, 
“The Periphrastic Imperative in Aramaic and Hebrew,” IEJ 19 (1969) 199-210. 

64. The use of IWR in this Hebrew text is somewhat unusual. In addition to the 
usual relative usage (4QTob® 4:2; 6:7, 8; 7 ii [2]), there are times when it introduces a de- 
pendent object clause (4:3, 4, 5) and times when it seems to mean “because” (6:5 [bis]; 7 ii 
3); at least it has been so understood in the ancient versions. 

65. For the object clause, see Esth 3:4; 4:11; Qoh 6:10; 8:12; cf. GKC §157c; Jotion- 
Muraoka, GBH §157a,c. For the causal sense, see Gen 30:18; 31:49; cf. GKC $158b; Jotion- 
Muraoka, GBH §170e. 
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Milik,®° and it seems most likely to me, even though there is no real proof for 
it. 

Again, the Qumran Hebrew text of Tobit has nothing to do with the 
medieval Hebrew forms of the story, of which four are extant: 

1. the Hebrew Tobit of Sebastian Miinster, said to bea fifth-century ver- 
sion, which was first published in Constantinople in 1516, and again in 1542, 
and was reproduced in the London Polyglot.®” 

2. the Hebrew Tobit of Paul Fagius, first published in 1517 and re- 
printed in 1542, which is also found today in the London Polyglot.® 

3. the Hebrew text of London (HL, British Museum Add. 11,639), dated 
to the thirteenth century, which was published by Moses Gaster;® 

4. the Hebrew text of Gaster (HG), another translation that condenses 


66. See J. T. Milik, TYDWY, 31-32. Those who have held in the past that Hebrew was 
the original language in which the book of Tobit was composed are H. Bévenot, “The 
Primitive Book of Tobit: An Essay in Textual Reconstruction,” BSac 82 (1926) 55-84, esp. 
57; Bickell, “Der chaldaische Text”; J. C. Dancy, The Shorter Books of the Apocrypha (Cam- 
bridge Bible Commentary on the NEB; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972) 1- 
66; A. Dupont-Sommer, “LEssénisme a la lumiére des manuscrits de la Mer Morte: 
Angélologie et démonologie: Le livre de Tobie,” Annuaire du College de France 68 (1968- 
69) 411-26, esp. 414-26; Gratz, “Das Buch Tobias oder Tobit”; D. Heller, “1°10 D0,” 
ARN wo (ed. A. Kahana; 2d ed.; Tel Aviv: Masada, 1956) 2:291-347; M. Iglesias 
Gonzalez and L. Alonso Schokel, Rut, Tobias, Judit, Ester (Los Libros Sagradas 8; Madrid: 
Cristiandad, 1973) 37-98, esp. 42; P. Joiion, “Quelques hébraismes du Codex Sinaiticus de 
Tobie,” Bib 4 (1923) 168-74; I. Lévi, “La langue originale de Tobit,” REJ 44 (1902) 288-91; 
W. O. E. Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (London: SPCK, 1935) 
161-71; but see Oesterley, The Books of the Apocrypha: Their Origin, Teaching and Contents 
(London: R. Scott, 1914) 349-71; G. Priero, Il libro di Tobia: Testi e introduzioni: Studio 
filologico, critico-analitico, esegetico (Como: Ostinelli, 1924) 12; E. Renan, Histoire des 
origines du christianisme (7 vols.; Paris: Calman Levy, 1879) 6:554-61; P. Saydon, “Some 
Mistranslations in the Codex Sinaiticus of the Book of Tobit,” Bib 33 (1952) 363-65. 

Some have insisted that the original was written in a Semitic language, but could 
not decide whether it was Aramaic or Hebrew: A. Clamer, Tobie (La Sainte Bible [de Pirot- 
Clamer] 4; 4th ed.; Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1949) 385-480, esp. 401; M. M. Schumpp, Das 
Buch Tobias iibersetzt und erklart (EHAT 11; Miinster: Aschendorff, 1933) xlvii; D. C. 
Simpson, “The Book of Tobit,” in APOT, 1:174-241, esp. 185. 

67. See B. Walton, SS. Biblia Polyglotta complectentia textus originales hebraicos cum 
Pentat. Samarit: Chaldaicos graecos versionumque antiquarum Samarit. Graec. Sept., Chal- 
daic., Syriacae Lat. Vulg. Arabicae, Aethiopic. persicae . . . (6 vols.; London: Roycroft, 1653- 
57) 4:35-63, 

68. Ibid. It is thought to be dependent on the Greek of Ms B. 

69. See Gaster, “Two Unknown Hebrew Versions.” It is written in cento-style He- 
brew, imitating many biblical phrases, and, in general, agrees with the Vulgate in its narra- 
tive. 
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in Hebrew the narrative found in the medieval Aramaic text, with which it 
otherwise largely agrees.” 

In any case, it is now evident that the original text of Tobit was Semitic, 
most likely Aramaic. This, then, gives the lie to all those commentators who 
maintained that the original composition was Greek.’! It is also evident that 
the Greek form, especially that of S, was derived from a Semitic Vorlage, as 
many had maintained earlier, because of the multiple Semitisms that S con- 
tains in contrast to the more literary form of Greek Tobit found in the short 
recension of mss A, B, and V.”? Despite the recent attempt of P. Deselaers?? to 
argue for a Greek original of the type of ms A or B, one has to reject that ef- 
fort. That theory has been spun out of whole cloth by someone who had not 
seen the Semitic texts of Tobit. 

As many had maintained even before the discovery of the Qumran 
texts, the original form of the Tobit story must be sought in Aramaic, and in 
an Aramaic from which neither Jerome’s Vulgate nor the medieval Aramaic 
version has been derived. The Qumran texts now reveal that, of the various 
Greek forms, S is the one to which one must reckon priority. The process that 
apparently governed the different Greek forms of the book was one of 
abridgement. S was the earliest Greek text, then the short recension found in 


70. See Gaster, “Two Unknown Hebrew Versions.” Cf. M. Rist, “The God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob: A Liturgical and Magical] Formula,” JBL 57 (1938) 289-303, esp. 295- 
97. 

71. Some of the commentators who so maintained are Fritzsche, Die Biicher Tobi 
und Judith, 8; A. Guillaumont, “Tobit,” in La Bible: Ancien Testament (Bibliotheque de la 
Pléiade 120, 139; 2 vols.; Paris: Gallimard, 1956, 1959) 2:1569-97; Schiirer, Geschichte (3d 
ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1898) 3:174-81 (but cf. the 4th ed., 3:240); Léhr, “Das Buch Tobit,” 
1:135-47, esp. 136; Oesterley, The Books of the Apocrypha, 349-71; O. Zéckler, Die 
Apokryphen des Alten Testaments nebst einem Anhang iiber die Pseudepigraphenliteratur 
(Kurzgefasster Kommentar ...zu den Apokryphen 9; Munich: Beck, 1891) 162-84; L. E. T. 
André, Les apocryphes de Ancien Testament (Florence: O. Paggi, 1903) 170-89, esp. 181; 
Ndldeke, “Die Texte des Buches Tobit”; P. Deselaers, Das Buch Tobit: Studien zu seiner 
Entstehung, Komposition und Theologie (OBO 43; Fribourg/Géttingen: Universitatsverlag, 
1982), 

72. See Joiion, “Quelques hébraismes”; Saydon, “Some Mistranslations.” 

73. See Deselaers, Das Buch Tobit. Deselaers claims that the Greek form of Tobit 
found in Ms B was the original, composed in the mid-third century 8.c., which was subse- 
quently rendered in Aramaic ca. 220 B.c., and then into another, expanded form of Greek, 
as in S (ca. 195 B.c.). His theory has found Jittle support or following. See [. Nowell’s re- 
view of his book in CBQ 46 (1984) 306-7; cf. R. Doran, “Narrative Literature,” in Early Ju- 
daism and Its Modern Interpreters (ed. R. A. Kraft and G. W. E. Nickelsburg; Philadelphia: 
Fortress; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986) 287-310, esp. 296-97; Hanhart, Text und Text- 
geschichte, 21-22 n. 1. 
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mss A, B, V, and others. As for the third form of the Greek, that found in mss 
44, 106, 107 and reflected in some of the Syriac version, little can be said 
about it from the standpoint of the Qumran Aramaic or Hebrew texts. It still 
seems to be an intermediary Greek form between the long recension of S and 
the short recension of A, B, and V. It was probably an inner-Greek or Greek- 
to-Greek production, reflecting neither an Aramaic nor a Hebrew Vorlage. 

In any case, Klaus Beyer, in his 1984 publication of Die aramdischen Texte 
vom Toten Meer, proposed rather that Hebrew was the original language.” In 
that book he collected eleven Aramaic fragmentary lines or words of Tobit that 
Milik had revealed at times in various publications. Even before he had seen the 
Qumran Aramaic and Hebrew fragments of Tobit, Beyer spoke of the Qumran 
texts as “probably .. . the Hebrew original and the more widely used Aramaic 
targum, popular because of its story.’”° Consequently, he classified the Aramaic 
words of Tobit with the “Targums” in his book. In the Ergdnzungsband of 1994 
he repeated the same opinion and treated Tobit along with other Qumran 
targums:’6 “The original of the Book of Tobit is written in Middle Hebrew .. . 
and the Aramaic text has been translated from Hebrew.””” 

Beyer regards the original Tobit to have been composed in Hebrew for 
two main reasons: (1) The Aramaic text uses five Hebrew words: 9°x, “idol” 
(4Q198 1:13 [= Greek 14:6]); WINX, “cursed (be)” (4Q196 17 ii 15-16 
[13:12]); [1]YAN, “psalms” (4Q196 17 ii 7 [13:8]); NIP, “call!” (4Q196 12:1 
[5:9]); "ANDwWN, “my family” (4Q196 2:9 [1:22]). (2) Two features are said to 
be “un-Aramaic”: (a) the use of 3X8 Ni, “Here I am,’ as an answer to a call 
(4Q197 41 16 [6:11]), which Beyer seems to regard as a clumsy translation of 
Hebrew 7337, “behold me”; and (b) the use of four dots as a substitute for the 
tetragrammaton 1111" (4Q196 18:5). 

1 would agree that Sx, “idol? POTN, “psalms,” and °*nAndwy, “my 
family,” are Hebrew words; at least I have not been able to find them attested 
in contemporary Aramaic texts.’® I find it strange, however, that such a phe- 


74. See Beyer, Die aramiischen Texte, 299. 

75. Ibid.: “wahrscheinlich . . . das hebraische Original und das wegen der grossen 
Beliebtheit dieser Geschichte weiter verbreitete aramaische Targum.” 

76. See Beyer, Ergéinzungsband, 137-47. 

77. \bid., 134. 

78. The last word, *ANDWN, is found in the Late Aramaic form of the Cairo Genizah 
Testament of Levi (copied ca. a.D. 1000; Bodleian Library, Ms. Heb. c. 27 fol. 56), column b, 
line 16. See R. H. Charles and A. Cowley, “An Early Source of the Testaments of the Patri- 
archs,” JQR 19 (1906-7) 566-83 (+ photograph). Cf. J. C. Greenfield and M. E. Stone, “Re- 
marks on the Aramaic Testament of Levi from the Geniza,” RB 86 (1979) 214-30. Unfortu- 
nately, the fragments of the Levi Document recovered from Qumran Caves have not 
preserved the counterpart of this part of the Genizah text. 
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nomenon is offered as proof that Tobit was originally composed in Hebrew, 
because it is well known that the Palestinian Aramaic of this period was at 
times influenced by Hebrew.”? Moreover, what Beyer reads as TIX, I have 
read as PUAN (4Q196 17 ii 15-16)®° because of the clear Aramaic ending }’-. 
If one should prefer to read ]"119&, I should not object much, because in this 
case it is difficult to distinguish the waw and yod. Though 7X is not other- 
wise attested in a contemporary Aramaic text, it occurs in 4Q196 three times 
over, twice in fragmentary form.®! Perhaps it is a Hebrew loanword, but that 
scarcely shows that Tobit was originally composed in Hebrew. Again, that the 
imperative Xj, “call!” is found in 4Q196 12:1 is no proof of original Hebrew 
composition either. That verb occurs many times in earlier and contempo- 
rary Aramaic.®? 

Similarly, the two features that Beyer regards as un-Aramaic provide no 
proof for his position. 73X Ni is regularly the translation of Hebrew 327 as 
an answer to a call in the later targums: Tg. Ongelos and Tg. Pseudo-Jonathan 
write it in a contracted form as 73871 or NINN, whereas Tg. Neofiti I has it as 
two words, 3X Nit (see Gen 27:1; 31:11; 37:13). Since Tobit is here employing 
an obviously biblical expression, that can scarcely be evidence for an original 
Hebrew composition.® Finally, why should not an Aramaic text of Tobit use 
four dots as a substitute for the writing of the tetragrammaton? The device is 
known elsewhere in Qumran texts,*4 and so it may even indicate that Ara- 
maic Tobit was actually copied in the Qumran scrollery.*5 Consequently, I 


79. See S. E. Fassberg, “Hebraisms in the Aramaic Documents from Qumran,” in 
Studies in Qumran Aramaic (Abr-NSup 3; ed. T. Muraoka; Louvain: Peeters, 1992) 48-69. 
Cf. my book, The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I: A Commentary (BibOr 18A; 
Rome: Biblical Institute, 1971) 26. 

80. See Qumran Cave 4, XIV (DJD 19), 27. 

81. It is used in the later Tg. Jonathan of 2 Kgs 9:34: XT RNY, “this accursed 
woman.” 

82. See E. Vogt, Lexicon linguae aramaicae Veteris Testamenti documentis antiquis 
illustratum (Rome: Biblical Institute, 1971) 151; J. A. Fitzmyer and D. J. Harrington, A 
Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts (BibOr 34; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1978) 336; 
J. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, DNWST, 2:1026. 

83. E. M. Cook (“Our Translated Tobit,” 160) notes that 7X Ni as used here “sug- 
gests that the expression had become natural in Aramaic.” 

84. See, e.g., 1QS 8:14 (quoting Isa 40:3); 4QTestim (4Q175) 1, 19 (quoting Deut 
5:28 and 33:11); 4QTanhumim (4Q176) 1-2 i 6, 7, 9; 1-2 ii 3; 8-11:6, 8, 10. Cf. J. A. 
Fitzmyer, “The Semitic Background of the New Testament Kyrios-Title,” in WA, 115-42, 
esp. 127. 

85.1 mention this only as a remote possibility, because it seems that most of the Ar- 
amaic texts of Qumran were imported from elsewhere. Very few, if any, of the sectarian 
writings seem to have been composed in Aramaic. 
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find it difficult to go along with Beyer’s judgment that the book of Tobit was 
originally written in Hebrew.®6 

Michael O. Wise has also spoken of Hebrew Tobit as the original, citing its 
“tendency to use the infinitive absolute in place of finite verbal forms,” and con- 
sidering such usage “surprising if this text is translation Hebrew, not least be- 
cause one rarely encounters the infinitive absolute at all in Qumran Hebrew.”®” 
The infinitive absolute with waw, consecutive to a finite verb, is found five times 
in Hebrew Tobit, 4Q200 2:2; 4:3; 5:2; 6:4; 712. It imitates examples of this use of 
the infinitive absolute in late postexilic biblical Hebrew (Hag 1:6; Esth 8:8; Neh 
9:8, 13; Dan 9:5). Indeed, at least two other instances of it in Qumran texts have 
been overlooked by Wise: 4QMMT C 26 (M1903) and 4QTNaphtali 2:10 
(J1N31). That phenomenon, however, is hardly a probative argument that Tobit 
was originally composed in Hebrew.®8 Hebrew Tobit is simply using a construc- 
tion that is otherwise known in the Hebrew language,®? even though it may not 
be common in what we cal] Qumran Hebrew,” for there is no reason to think 
that Hebrew Tobit was written at Qumran. 

These, then, are the reasons why I prefer to regard Tobit as an original Ar- 
amaic composition, and the Hebrew form of it as a translation of that. In other 
words, Aramaic Tobit is not a targum (in the normal sense). I have given rea- 


86. My reaction to Beyer’s judgment about “Aramaic words” in the Hebrew form of 
Tobit (4Q200) is likewise mixed. The word NNIAWN, “praise” (6:4) is an Aramaism, as is 
maw, “treasure” (2:9). That 923, “already” (4:3, 5), is an Aramaism is usually admitted, 
but it also appears in the Hebrew of Qoh 1:10; 2:12, 16; 3:15 (bis); 4:2; 6:10; 9:6, 7. So too 
for J34, “then” (6:4), which is found in Qoh 8:10; Esth 4:16; Sir 13:7; JW3 (1 i 3), which 
appears in Esth 8:5; Sir 13:4; and perhaps also "8D, “save, rescue” (6:7); AVI, “widen” (Li 
4). It is far from certain that Jh, “stay” (imperative, 4:7), is from Aramaic JON, as Beyer 
claims, for it is rather the apocopated piel imperative of "3M; see GKC $75cc. 

E. M. Cook also finds Beyer’s analysis unconvincing (“Our Translated Tobit,” 155- 
56). He is also skeptical about Beyer’s thesis that the Greek versions of Tobit were based on 
a Hebrew original, an issue that does not concern us here. 

87. See M. O. Wise, “A Note on 4Q196 (papTob ar*) and Tobit i 22,” VT 53 (1993) 
566-70, esp. 569 n. 4. 

88. Unfortunately, no instances in 4Q200 are found in passages that overlap with 
Aramaic texts; so there is no way to be certain about what their counterparts might be in 
Aramaic. E. M. Cook (“Our Translated Tobit,” 156 n. 13) argues: “If the liberal use of the 
infinitive absolute is otherwise absent in free Hebrew composition at Qumran, then its use 
in Tobit indicates that it is not freely composed Hebrew, but a translation — perhaps an ef- 
fort to duplicate the nuance of the narrative participle in Aramaic” (his emphasis). 

89. See GKC §113z; Jotion-Muraoka, GBH §123x; G. Bergstrasser, Hebriiische 
Grammatik (Hildesheim: Olms, 1962) 2:$12m. 

90. See E. Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (HSS 29; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1986) 48 $310.14. 
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sons above for identifying the Aramaic fragments of Tobit as examples of Mid- 
dle Aramaic, related to other Qumran Aramaic texts such as the Genesis 
Apocryphon, 1 Enoch, and the Targum of Job.?! It seems most likely that Tobit 
was composed originally in such Aramaic toward the end of the third century 
or about the beginning of the second century B.c. In this I find myself basically 
in agreement with Milik, who wrote, “In the Essene scriptorium of Hirbet 
Qumran texts originally composed in Aramaic were occasionally translated 
into the Hebrew language,’** and he cites Tobit as an example. He also men- 
tions the New Jerusalem texts, of which most of the fragments are preserved in 
Aramaic (1Q32, 2Q24, 4Q554-555, 5Q15, 11Q18), but of which one fragment 
is in Hebrew (4Q232, as yet unpublished). According to some commentators, 
the book of Daniel was originally written in Aramaic and then some parts of it 
were translated into Hebrew (to insure its place in the Jewish biblical canon). 


New Aramaic Words 


Among a good number of new Aramaic words five may be singled out for 
special comment:?? 

1. Ww (Sarit), “dinner, meal” (pap4QTob 2:11), a feminine form modi- 
fied by 730, “good.” This word for “dinner” ts actually known from Elephan- 
tine texts (NNW in Cowley’s text, AP 72:2, 3, 10, 17, 18), but now appears for 
the first time in Qumran Aramaic. 

2. 8°INDI] (niptanayya’), “delicacies” (pap4QTob? 2:11), a word related 
to Akkadian naptanu, “Mahlzeit” (von Soden, AHW, 2:741). 

3. nnn (hdmarkélut), “treasury account” (4QpapTob® 2:6), trans- 
lated as S10fKnoic in S and as regio in the Vetus Latina, an abstract form of 
22907 (hdmarkal), which is also found in 2:7. It is related to the Egyptian Ar- 
amaic phrase J 82 °T RIDIN (AD 8:1%; 9:1*; 10:1*) and derived from 
Persian hamarakara, “treasury accountant,” a word well studied by J. C. 
Greenfield.*4 It now turns up in a form with an initial he, a form which has 


91. Cf. J. A. Fitzmyer, “The Phases of the Aramaic Language,” WA, 57-84, esp. 61-62, 
71-73. 

92. J. T. Milik, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1976) 56. I am not sure, however, that Tobit was composed at Qumran. 

93. Others are 8°, “worry, be troubled” (4QTob? 4 i 3); 39, “follow in order” 
(4QTob> 415); NX, “smoke” (4QTob? 4113); RNIN IND, “encounter” (4QTob> 4i 14). 

94. J. C. Greenfield, “*Hamarakara > ’Amarkal,” in W. B. Henning Memorial Volume 
(Asia Minor Library; ed. M. Boyce and I. Gershevitch; London: Lund Humphries, 1970), 
180-86, 
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been postulated as transitional to that found with an initial aleph in rabbinic 
texts (28). 

4. The most problematic word of all is ]D1’'w (pap4QTob? 2:8), of which 
a related form (N1IDtwW) is probably to be restored in 2:5. It corresponds to 
Greek éxAoyiotri¢ and éxAoytotia in S, terms also found in Oxyrhynchus Pa- 
pyri, which Liddell-Scott-Jones explain as “accountant” and “accounts.” It 
seems to be a name for an official in a royal court and for the post that he 
held. The form, however, is strange. I originally thought that it might be an 
Iranian word, but J. C. Greenfield has more plausibly suggested that it is a 
shaphel formation of the root 41’, “borrow,” or in the causative stem, “lend.” 
It would, then, appear with an -dn ending for the official, and with -dniit for 
the post. 

5. The word for “wood” appears in pap4QTob® 18:8 as ¥¥, a form often 
postulated as the intermediary between P¥ of Elephantine texts and the Bibli- 
cal Aramaic form YX. 


Ahiqar 


Of particular interest in the Tobit text are the passages that refer to 
Ahiqar.°° He is first mentioned in Tob 1:2! in the context of the account of 


95. Greenfield has informed me that YY also appears in 4QLevi. See now 4Q21 4b 2- 
3:2; 5-615 (M. E. Stone and J. C. Greenfield, “214b. 4QLevil ar, in Qumran Cave 4: XVIL 
Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 [DJD 22; ed. G. Brooke et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1996] 61-72, 


esp. 64, 66). 
96. See further J. C. Greenfield, “Ahiqar in the Book of Tobit,” in De la Térah au 
Messie: Etudes d’exégése et @herméneutique bibliques offertes 4 Henri Cazelles .. . (ed. 


M. Carrez et al.; Paris: Desclée, 1981) 329-36. Cf. J. M. Lindenberger, The Aramaic Proverbs 
of Ahigar (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1983); F. Altheim and R. Stiehl, 
“Ahikar und Tobit,” in Die araméische Sprache unter den Achaimeniden II (Frankfurt am 
Main: Klostermann, 1960) 182-95; J. H. Charlesworth, The Pseudepigrapha and Modern 
Research: With a Supplement (SBLSCS 7; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1981) 75-77; 
F.C. Conybeare et al., “The Story of Ahigar,” in APOT, 2:715-84; idem, The Story of Ahikar 
from the Aramaic... (n. 16 above); E. Cosquin, “Encore }’Histoire du sage Ahikar,” RB 8 
(1899) 510-31; idem, “Le livre de Tobie et |’“Histoire du sage Ahikar,” RB 8 (1899) 50-82; 
R. Degen, “Achikar,” in Enzyclopddie des Mérchens (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1977-93) 
1:53-59; J. van Dijk, XVIII vorlaufiger Bericht... Ausgrabungen in Uruk-Warka, Winter 
1959/60 (AbhDOG 7; Berlin: Deutsche Orientgesellschaft, 1962) 43-52; E. J. Dillon, 
“Ahikar the Wise: An Ancient Hebrew Folk Story,” Contemporary Review 73 (March 1898) 
362-86; M. Gaster, “Contributions to the History of Akikar and Nadan,” JRAS (1900) 301- 
19; J. Halévy, “Tobie et Akiakar,” RevSém 8 (1900) 23-77; F. Nau, Histoire et sagesse d’Ahikar 
Passyrien (Fils d’Anael, neveu de Tobie): Traduction des versions syriaques . . . (Paris: 
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the assassination of Sennacherib by two of his sons, who fled to the moun- 
tains of Ararat, and of the succession of Esarhaddon as king. 


{Esarhaddon] put Ahigar, son of ‘Ana’el, my kinsman, in charge of all the 
credit accounts of his kingdom; and he had control over all the treasury ac- 
counts of the king. And Ahigar made intercession on my behalf .. . for 
Ahiqar, my kinsman, had been the chief cupbearer, the keeper of the signet 
rings, the treasury accountant, and credit officer under Sennacherib, the 
king of Assyria. Then Esarhaddon put him in charge as Second to himself. 
Now he was the son of my brother, of my father’s house, and of my family. 
(4QpapTob 2:5-9) 


To be noted here are three things: 

1. The form of the name of Tobit’s kinsman ¥X3¥ is written with an ini- 
tial ‘ayin and not with a heth, as many have understood the name relying on 
the Greek AvarjA, with a rough breathing. 

2. The name of Sennacherib is given as D7INADN (4QpapTob 2:8). In 
the Old Testament it is usually written as sanhérib (2 Kgs 18:13; 19:16, 20, 36; 
Isa 36:1; 37:17, 21, 37; 2 Chr 32:1, 2, 9, 10, 22; defectively in 2 Kgs 19:20) and 
in the LXX as Lewaxnp(e)ip or Levaxeipipoc (with many variants in manu- 
scripts) in Josephus, Ant. 10.1.1 $1. In the Elephantine text of Ahiqar it is 
more correctly given as D7UNNIW (line 3) or ANNI (lines 50, 51, 55). Here, 
the scribe of 4QpapTob? has confused it with the name of Esarhaddon, start- 
ing to write (J77N)IOX, but finishing it with the correct final consonants 
2°, thus producing an anomalous name.” The scribe seems to have been 
unaware of the Akkadian meaning of either name, either Sin-ahhe-erib(a), 
“Sin has replaced the brothers,” or ASSur-ah-iddin, “Asshur has given a 
brother.” 


Letouzey et Ané, 1909) 15-59; E. Nestle, “The Story of Ahikar,” ExpTim 10 (1898-99) 276- 
77; J. OCarroll, “Tobias and Achikar,” Dublin Review 185 (1929) 252-63; L. Pirot, “Ahikar,” 
DBSup 1 (1928) 198-207; T. Reinach, “Un conte babylonien dans la littérature juive: Le ro- 
man d’Akhikhar,” REJ 38 (1899) 1-13; L. Ruppert, “Zur Funktion der Achikar-Notizen im 
Buch Tobias,” BZ 20 (1976) 232-37; C. Schmitt, “Der weise Achikar der morgenlandischen 
Sage und der Achikar des Buches Tobias nach der Ubersetzung der LXX,” Pastor Bonus 26 
(1913-14) 83-90; P. Termes, “Ahigar y el libro de Tobias,” in Enciclopedia de la Biblia (6 
vols.; Barcelona: Garriga, 1963) 1:266-68; P. Vetter, “Das Buch Tobias” (n. 22 above); K.-T. 
Zauzich, “Demotische Fragmente zum Ahikar-Roman,” Folia rara: Wolfgang Voigt LXV 
diem natalem celebranti . . . (Verzeichnis der orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland 
Supplementband 19; ed. H. Francke et al.; Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1976) 180-85. 

97. Note the equally anomalous form 2°NM7ON in Ahiqar 19 for Esarhaddon (cf. 
B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt. Volume 3: 
Literature, Accounts, Lists (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1993) 24-25. 
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3. The status of Ahigar at the royal court is given in greater detail in this 
Aramaic text than in the versions. Here he is said not only to have been put in 
charge of all the Sayzépandat of the kingdom and to have had control over all 
the treasury accounts of the king, but also to have been the chief cupbearer, 
keeper of the signet rings, treasury accountant, and Ssayézpan under 
Sennacherib. Now Esarhaddon has even set him up as “Second to himself” 
(14 7°1n). The last term is important because it clarifies the often-misunder- 
stood sense of the Greek xatéotnoev abtov ... éx Sevtépac. For instance, La 
Sainte Bible de Jérusalem translated the Greek phrase merely as “et Assar- 
haddon lavait maintenu en fonction.’*8 An expression, however, found in the 
Greek text of Judith 2:4 supplies a more accurate rendering: devtepov bvta 
uet&x abtdv, “being second after him.” This translates better the Aramaic 
expression of the Qumran text that describes Ahiqar’s status, as “the Second” 
to the king, that is, the first man in the court after the sovereign. It can be 
compared with the Hebrew of Esth 10:3, 77 72w7, or that of Gen 41:43, 
Y WR Twn, and with the Akkadian turtdnu or tartanu, “man in the sec- 
ond place” (von Soden, AHW, 3:1332). 


Conclusion 


All these elements increase our understanding of the story of Tobit, but un- 
fortunately, all the Qumran forms of the Tobit story are fragmentary, preserv- 
ing for us perhaps not more than a fifth of the original Semitic texts. When 
they will be fully studied, however, and compared with the ancient versions, 
they will at times clarify the meaning of the Greek, Latin, or Syriac versions. 
Yet there is little in them that is radically new or different from the form of 
the story in either S or the Vetus Latina. Their real value, however, lies in the 
increase they make to the body of literary Aramaic and Hebrew that is being 
gradually made known by the publication of Qumran texts. 


98. Similarly The New Jerusalem Bible: “and Esarhaddon kept him in office” (1:22); 
NAB: “and Esarhaddon reappointed him’; NRSV: “and Esarhaddon reappointed him.” 
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The Qumran Texts of Tobit 


4Q196-200: 4QpapTobit? ar, 4QTobit>4 ar, and 4QTobit® 


Introduction 


The identification and assembling of the fragments that make up the Tobit 
texts 4Q196-200 were the work of Jésef Tadeusz Milik, who worked on them 
from approximately 1953 to 1960. What J present here is mostly dependent 
on his pioneering work. Today these fragments are found in their most defin- 
itive form on ten photographs, PAM 43.175-84. Specific references will be 
given below to these photographs, along with the numbers of older ones, 
which sometimes help in deciphering the fragments. The photographs 
marked with an asterisk were used for plates I-X of volume 19 of the Discov- 
eries in the Judaean Desert series. 


Contents of the Qumran Tobit Texts 


Five fragmentary texts of Tobit have been recovered from Qumran. Of these, 
four (4QTob*4 ar) are in Aramaic and one (4QTob‘) is in Hebrew. The texts 
are composed of sixty-nine fragments or groups of fragments (a group being 
defined as joined fragments that belong together or related fragments that 
cannot be physically joined). 4QpapTob? ar has nineteen identified fragments 
or groups of fragments and thirty tiny unidentified fragments. Tob? ar has 
five fragments or groups of fragments identified and two that are unidenti- 
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fied. Tob¢ ar has two fragments that are identified. Tob? ar has two fragments 
that are identified. Tob® has seven fragments that are identified and two that 
are unidentified. 

Table | gives an overview of the identified fragments. The numbering of 
chapters and verses follows that of Sinaiticus or G!! in the Hanhart edition 
(see below). 


Table 1: Contents of 4Q196-200 


4QpapTob? ar 4QTob? ar 4QTob* ar 4QTob? ar 4QTob* 
Frg. Passage Frg. Passage Frg. Passage rg. Passage rg. Passage 

1 1:17 

2 1:19-2:2 

3 233. 

4 2:10-11 

5 3:5 1 3:6-8 li 3:6 

6 3:9-15 lit 3:10-11 

vA 3:17 

8 4:2 

9 4:55 2 4:3-9 
10 4:7 

11 4:21-5:1 2 4:21-5:1 3 5:2 

12 5:9 3 5:12-14 

13 6:6-8 414 5:19-6:12 


141 6:13-18 4i1 6:12-18 
14 6:18-7:6 4 6:18-7:10 


1 7:11 

15 7:13 5 8:17-9:4 

4 10:7-9 

5 11:10-14 
16 12:1 
171 12:18-13:6 6 12:20-13:4 
17 uu 13:6-12 71 = 13:13-14 
18 13:12-14:3 1 14:2-6 7 it = 13:18-14:2 
19 14:7 2 14:10 2 14:10 8 2 

20-49 2? 6-7 2? 9 3:3-4? 


Relation of the Qumran Tobit Texts to Ancient Versions 


Both the Aramaic and the Hebrew form of the Tobit story agree in general 
with the long recension of the book found in the fourth-century Greek text of 
Sinaiticus, which contains the whole text, except for two lacunae: 1:1—4:6; 
4:19c-13:6h; 13:10c-14:15 (the lacunae being 4:7-19b and 13:6i-10b). Part of 
the text of this recension is also found in the eleventh-century minuscule 
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manuscript 319 (Vatopedi 513, dated a.p. 1021); it contains Tob 3:6-6:16 (up 
to Saioviov TobTov). A small portion is also preserved in the sixth-century 
manuscript 910 (= Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1076 [B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 
(eds.), The Oxyrhynchus Papyri: Part VU (London: Egypt Exploration Soci- 
ety, 1911) 6-9]), which contains Tob 2:2-5, 8. The long recension is also found 
in manuscripts of the Vetus Latina. 

The Greek text of Sinaiticus and of the readings of the manuscripts re- 
lated to it (319, 910) can be found at the bottom of the pages in the critical 
edition of the Greek text of Tobit published by Robert Hanhart (Tobit 
[Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum graecum auctoritate Academiae Scienti- 
arum Gottingensis editum 8/5; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983]; 
the Hanhart edition supersedes that of A. E. Brooke, N. McLean, and H. St J. 
Thackeray, The Old Testament in Greek [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1940] 3.1:85-110 [Vaticanus], 111-22 [Sinaiticus]). The short recension 
of the book of Tobit is found today in the Greek manuscripts Alexandrinus, 
Vaticanus, Venetus, 990 (= Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1594 [Grenfell and Hunt, 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 13:1-6]) and a host of other minuscule manu- 
scripts. The critical text of the short recension (togther with variants from its 
related manuscripts) can be found at the top of the pages in the Hanhart edi- 
tion. 

In the comments on the individual fragments given below, the long text 
of Sinaiticus (S) as well as that of the Vetus Latina (La) will be quoted, to the 
extent that they correspond to the Semitic texts. At times readings will be 
added from the short recension, when they are considered important. The ab- 
breviation “AB” (= Alexandrinus and Vaticanus) will be used to designate the 
short recension as a whole, since it is not possible here to present an extensive 
apparatus criticus. For variants within the text tradition of this short 
recension, the reader can consult the apparatus criticus in the Hanhart edi- 
tion. Especially at the beginning of our edition, the Greek text of the short 
recension will occasionally be quoted, when it differs from the long recension; 
this is for the sake of comparison so that readers may see the reason for pre- 
ferring to cite the long text of S and La. 

There is also an intermediate Greek recension found in manuscripts 44 
106 107, which may have some pertinence for Tob 6:9—13:8 (for the rest it re- 
produces the text of B). 

Since there is no critical edition of La for the book of Tobit, one must 
begin the study of the long recension in Latin with the form given by Brooke- 
McLean (Old Testament, 123-44), which essentially reproduces the Latin text 
of P. Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum latinae versiones antiquae, seu Vetus 
Italica... . [Rheims: Reginald Florentain, 1732; 2d ed.; Paris: Didot, 1751; re- 
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printed in 3 vols.; ed. B. Fischer; Turnhout: Brepols, 1976] 1:706-43). This 
Latin text was based on two ninth-century manuscripts: Q (Codex Regius, 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds lat. 93 [what Sabatier called ms. Regius 
3564]) and P (Codex Corbeiensis, Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds lat. 
11505 [what Sabatier called ms. Sangermanensis 4]). Sabatier also added 
readings from G (Codex Sangermanensis, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
fonds lat. 11553 [what he called Sangerm. 15]), which contains the text up to 
Tob 13:2 (Explicit Tobi iustus); and from W (Codex Reginensis, Rome, 
Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Regin. lat. 7), which contains the text only as 
far as Tob 6:12 (the rest being a copy of the Vulgate). Of manuscript W, 
Brooke-McLean say that it is “nearest to that of the Sinaitic Greek Manuscript 
(S), but it is probably not the earliest form of the Old Latin Version” (p. x). 
Yet, as Brooke-McLean note, “the manuscripts of the Old Latin Version 
known to us, complete or incomplete, are not all of one type” (p. ix). In the 
absence of a critical text of La of Tobit, this difference constitutes a problem 
which stil] has to be resolved. Two other manuscripts of La of Tobit have been 
studied (although the differences between them amply illustrate this lack of 
‘one type’ of La text): the tenth-century manuscript R (Biblia de Rosas 1, 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds lat. 6 [often called the Biblia de Roda]) 
and the ninth-century manuscript X (Codex Complutensis 1, Madrid, 
Biblioteca Univers. Centr. 3] [often called the Prima Biblia de Alcala]). Both 
have been published by F. Vattioni: “La Vetus Latina di Tobia nella Bibbia di 
Roda,” Revista catalana de teologia 3 (1978) 173-200; “Tobia nello Speculum e 
nella prima Bibbia di Alcala,” Augustinianum 15 (1975) 169-200 (in this arti- 
cle Vattioni also supplies the numerous readings of the Tobit text found in the 
second Speculum, a work attributed to Augustine [F. Weihrich, Liber de 
divinis scripturis sive Speculum quod fertur S. Augustini (CSEL 12 [1887] 287- 
725)], to be distinguished from the authentic Speculum). The Latin text of the 
Alcala Bible is very paraphrastic, representing a much expanded form of the 
Latin text found in Brooke-McLean; it is of little use in text-critical work. 
The short recension of the book of Tobit is also found in the Vulgate 
(Vg), the critical text of which has been published by the Benedictines of San 
Girolamo, Biblia Sacra iuxta Latinam Vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem 
. edita, vol. 8, Libri Ezrae, Tobiae, Iudith [Rome: Vatican Polyglot Press, 
1950] 163-209). 
The book of Tobit is also preserved in Syriac, Coptic (Sahidic), Ethiopic, 
Armenian, and Arabic, but all these versions are secondary derivatives of the 
different Greek forms of the book and are of little concern here.! In general, 


1. See R. Hanhart, Tobit, 15-23. 
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the same can be said about the medieval Aramaic and (four) Hebrew versions 
of Tobit.? 

Although the Aramaic form of Tobit from Qumran frequently agrees 
with the long recension of S and the La, neither the Greek nor the Latin is a 
direct translation of such an Aramaic Vorlage; the latter contains inverted 
phrases, expanded expressions, and words not rightly understood by either 
the Greek or Latin translator of these versions. 


Table 2: Manuscripts of the Vetus Latina of Tobit 


Conventional Beuron Date Name 
Siglum Number 
D 145 9 cent. Reginensis (Rome, Vatican Library, Reg. lat. 7) 
G 7  beg.9 cent. Sangermanensis g’ (Paris, B.N. fonds lat. 11553) 
H 134 12 cent. Oscensis, Biblia de Huesca (Madrid, Museo 


Arqueologico 485) 
135 9/10 cent. Bobbiensis (Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana E. 26 inf.) 
133 A.D. 960 Gothicus Legionensis (Leon, S. Isidore) 


J 

L 

M 130 = 8/9 cent. Monacensis (Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek Clm 6239) 


P 150 A.D. 822 Corbeiensis (Paris, B.N. fonds lat. 11505) 

Q 148 9 cent. Codex Regius (Paris, B.N. fonds lat. 93) 

R 62 10 cent. Biblia de Rosas (Roda) (Paris, B.N. fonds lat. 6) 
Vv 123 10 cent. Vercellensis (Vercelli 11 [22]) 

Ww 143 9 cent. Reginensis (Rome, Vatican Library, Regin. lat. 7) 


xX 109 9 cent. Complutensis 1, Prima Biblia de Alcala (Madrid, 
Bibl. Univers. Centr. 31) 


2. See A. Neubauer, The Book of Tobit: A Chaldee Text from a Unique MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with Other Rabbinical Texts, English Translations and the Itala (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1878); B. Walton, SS. Biblia Polyglotta complectentia textus originales... (6 
vols.; London: Roycroft, 1653-1657) 4:35-63 (this includes the Hebrew texts of both 
P. Fagius and S. Miinster); and M. Gaster, “Two Unknown Hebrew Versions of the Tobit 
Legend,” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 18 (1896) 208-22, 259-71; 19 
(1897) 27-38; reprinted in Studies and Texts in Folklore, Magic, Mediaeval Romance, He- 
brew Apocrypha, and Samaritan Archaeology . . . (3 vols.; London: Maggs, 1928; reprinted 
with a prolegomenon by T. Gaster; New York: Ktav, 1971) 1:1-38; 3:1-14. 

3. | am indebted to Dom P.-M. Bogaert, O.S.B. of Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium, for 
help with La readings and to Dr. R. H. Johnson of the Rochester Institute of Technology 
for the enhancement of some problematic fragments. Permission has been kindly granted 
by Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht to quote from R. Hanhart, Tobit (Septuaginta: Vetus 
Testamentum graecum 8/5; Gottingen, 1983); and also by Cambridge University Press to 
quote the Vetus Latina from A. E. Brooke, N. McLean, and H. St J. Thackeray, The Old Tes- 
tament in Greek 3/1 (Cambridge, 1940). 
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4Q196: 4QpapTobit? ar 
Physical Description 


4Q196 is written on papyrus that is light brown in color, with thirteen or six- 
teen lines to a column; the columns are generally about 15 cm wide. 


Palaeography 


The text is carefully written in a late semiformal Hasmonean script and dates 
from ca. 50 B.c.4 There are no ligatures; the taw is normally looped. There is 
usually a clear distinction between waw and yod, and between bet and kap. 
The bet has a clearly separate horizontal bar, and the kap is usually drawn 
with a longer vertical shaft on the right. 


Frg. 1 Tob 1:17 


use 
we 
use 


oT RNY | } 1 


Mus. Inv. 666 
PAM 41.647, 42.212, 43.175* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This small papyrus fragment contains three words on one line. 
L. 1 The final he has almost disappeared. 


TRANSLATION 


lL. [ ] the wall of Nineveh [ ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: émiow Tob TEtxoug Niveur}. La: post murum Nineue. 


4. See F. M. Cross, “The Development of the Jewish Scripts,” in The Bible and the 
Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of William Foxwell Albright (ed. G. E. Wright; Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961) 133-202, esp. 149 §2; reprinted, Anchor Books (1965) 170- 
264, esp. 190 §2. 
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Frg. 2 Tob 1:19-2:2 
top margin 
"TD1 MINR[) UR Yap AK §[7 cy NX]S9a9 AM TI [a In] 1 
2 yD PI] nyt? 
43% {DP} Peaw RVI TIAL 7 3[D2° |Apryi nyt. Bivpay mya 1] 2 
[ay ) 737 





(pyaR par mA Xd?! qa 9960 onndx Alan 17]>[ 3 

FIINION (PP Ja} TT VIAN WY IPI URI AWD IN 4 

A(wpr]w 99 Vy nN YNIV ID IP NRY vOWR[ RIM 5 

S69 penx aA? XDoM NYIIAT Y[D JOY OY[w may ANID] 6 

4354 jpiy ay apy 35m FAX SPN 7 

WN TD PIN PINION AWW nx JN DaNION AIP rw] 8 

"7D ND[bo] NIN cna! onnpwn foi AR MPD yo. An eA 9 
nan 


P]> [nia sevjisw an ova 2 79101 onnIX An °Y nanxi °AsS» 10 

9p 07 2OINI IM) cn TIPY NILA ia ypRi? Y[aKn]y nya nav Mw 11 

nowa[n ot] fA 9D> 957 SiR ID Ia TWAlw> n]AoRd pReaw omdy 12 
[RD]ANA 

7) 49, RIND] 4D) ANYANRI 937 dK 793.. ] 13 


5 


bottom margin 


Mus. Inv. 666 
PAM 41.646, 41.648, 42.211, 43.175* 


Notes ON READINGS 


Much of this column of thirteen lines is preserved. Line 11 shows the width of the col- 
umn, even though a few letters in the middle of it are lost. A smal] fragment found on 
PAM 41.646 and on PAM 43.179 belongs at the end of lines 4-6. 


L. 1 The letters °3 are written above the line, above the first bet. The nun of the 
pronoun 3X has almost disappeared. The upper layer of papyrus at the left leg of taw 
in NY7° has been lost, but the rest is clear. 

L. 2 A dot precedes the dalet of N2N7, probably the bottom of a waw (waw 
apodoseos). Only a dot remains of the upper shaft of the lamed of 23, and of the 
following dalet only a trace of its horizontal bar. After j?°2 a letter resembling a pe 
appears. It may have been a kap or a nun through which a vertical bar has been drawn, 
apparently as a sign of deletion. It is to be disregarded in the reading. 

L. 3 Only slight traces of the tet, waw, and bet in Tobiah’s name are preserved. 

L. 4 After a clear 721 there appear toward the end of the line traces of 9}, 
which seem to be dittographica] and should be disregarded in the reading. At the end 
of the added fragment (from PAM 43.179), there is a trace of a final nun. 
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L. 5 Toward the end of the line, after traces of 99, there is a stroke that seems to 
be the right side of a Sin, which is more visible on PAM 41.646. With it one should 
compare the first word of line 8. At the very end there is a trace also of the last letter, 
probably a taw (see PAM 41.646). 

L. 6 Of this badly preserved line there is the top of a lamed, followed by the top 
of a tet and traces of a final nun and an ‘ayin. The last word (°Y¥) is clearly seen on 
PAM 41.646. 

L. 7 The traces of the first letters resemble 7/2, followed by what seems to be 
MN, after which one reads 117. This is seen more clearly on PAM 41.648 (last 
fragment on lower left), which preserves the beginning of this line. 

L. 8 The first trace seems to be the left side of a sin, probably the beginning of a 
word related to the last on line 5. The waw of TNX is lost in a crack of the papyrus, as 
is also the lower part of the waw in }1TN7ORN. In "®& at the end of the line, the yod is 
clear; it cannot be a waw (compare N°IM® in line 1 or 97173 in line 9). 

L. 9 A faint trace of the crossbar of a bet and that of a res remain at the 
beginning of the line, after which come a doubtful ’alep and fairly clear traces of a het 
and a yod. 

L. 10 At the beginning of the line there are faint traces of N°2%, which appear 
more clearly on PAM 41.646. The same is true of the waw before Tobiah’s name. At the 
end, after a lacuna, one can see the very top of a lamed, under the final taw of NAN. 

L. 11 After 127?) there is a trace of the upper part of a pe and a taw, part of 
N71nd, and later of the pe and taw of X°JND3. 

L. 12 There is a space between the "72 and "3. 

L. 13 The slight trace of a bet in "2 is clear on PAM 43.175, but it is no longer 
seen on the papyrus itself. 


TRANSLATION 


i 


. [one o]f the Ninevites, and he made known to [the] king [about me that I was 
bury[ing them], and I hid. When [ knew [that] he knew about me 

. [and was seeking to kil] [me], I became afraid and | fled. [2° a] th[at] was 
mine, and noth[ing] was left to me 

. ex{cept Hann]ah, my wife, and Tobiah, my son. 2! And there were not f[orty] days 

[ ] his [two sons ] and they fled to the mountains of Ararat. 

Then [Esarhaddo]n began to reign 

.[ and he] put Ahigar, son of ‘Ana’el, my kinsman, in charge of all the c[redit 
accoun]ts 

. [of his kingdom; and he had c]ontrol over [al]] the treasury accounts of the king. 
22And Ahiqar interceded on my behalf. 

7. | Now Ahi]gar, my kinsman, had been the chief cup-bearer, the keeper of 
the signet rings, treasury-accountant, 

. [and cJredit accountant under Sennacherib, the king of Assyria. Esarhaddon put 
him in charge as second to himself. Now 


nN 


ced 


nn 


an 


[o) 
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9, he was the [so]n of my brother, of my father’s house, and of my family. 2:1In the 

days of Esarhaddon, the [ki]ng, when [ had returned 

10. [to] my house, and Hannah, my wife, and Tobiah, my son, were restored to me, 
[there was] for [me] on the day of the festival of Wee[ks] 

11. a fine dinner, and I reclined to [ea]t. 2And they brought in the t{ab]le before me, 
and I saw (that) the delicacies that they offered 

12. upon it were many. [I] said [to To]biah, my son, “My son, go, get anyone [whom 
you] will find of [our] kinsfolk 

13. [ ] my son, go (and) get (him), and let him be brought in that he may eat 
[together] with me; and look, I 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kal émopev6n elc Tic (mss A, B omit TIc) Thv ék Tio Nivevt) Kai 
bmédetEev TH Baorrel Tepl Evod Sti Ey OdTw abTovc, Kai ExpUBnv. Kai STE Etéyveov 
(mss AB: émyvobdc dé 6t1 Cntobuat amo8aveiv) Sti Eyvw mEpi Eu0b 6 Baoreuc. La: et 
renuntiatum est (ms W: indicauit regi) illi (mss GM: regi) quoniam ego sepeliebam 
illos. For N°, read N°3NX, and for similar consonantal shifts, see 4QEn® 1 iv 17 
(DIW}P1 = VIWPA; but see Milik, The Books, 266); 4QpNah 3-4 ii 4 (ON) = an 3 
[cf. MT Nah 3:3]). For the converse shift from waw to bet, see 1QS 3:3 (7°91 = 01). 

L. 2 Cf. S: kai St1 Cntobuat Tob amo8aveiv, EMoPHOn Kai dmédpaoa (mss AB: 
dopnOeic avexwpnoa). kal Apmayn mavta, doa vmijpxév pot (Mss AB: mé&vta To 
brcpxovtad pot), Kal ob KaTerdeipOn ot obdév. La: et quaerebat me occidere; ego 
autem fugi. Et direpta est omnis substantia mea; et nihil mihi remansit (Ms X: ita ut 
nicil amplius remaneret mici in domo). 

L. 3 Cf. S: TAA “Awa Tig yovaiKds Lov Kal TwBia Tob viod Lov. Kol ob S1jA8ov 
fbépou TecoapdKovta (mss AB: MevtrKovta; Ms V: MevtTrKovta Tévte). La: plus quam 
uxor mea Anna et Thobias filius meus. .. . Post dies quadraginta quinque. Since the 
long recension differs here in § and VL, one could possibly restore [TWAM) PYAAN 
to agree with La. 

L. 4 Cf. S: of Bo viol abTod. Kai Zvyov cig TH Spn Apapdr, Kal éBacirevoev 
Layxepdovec. La: duo filii sui et fugerunt in montem (Ms M: montes) Ararath. Et 
regnauit post eum Archedonassar. UVR is written here as in MT Gen 8:4. Cf. bT7IN 
in 4QCommGen A (4Q252) 1:10, if T. H. Lim’s reading is correct (JJS 43 [1992] 288- 
98). Could this be rather VIN, as in 1QJsa* 31:19 (= MT Isa 37:38 [WDIIN])? Cf. 
1QapGen 10:12: BDTARA. 

L. 5 The subject of VYWN is Esarhaddon, the new king. Cf. S: kal étagev 
Axixapov Tov Avan Tov Tod &erdod Lov vidv éml ma&oav Thy éxAoyloTiav TG 
Baoireiag adtob. La: Et constituit Achicarum filium fratris mei Annanihel super 
ompnem curam (Ms M: actionem; Ms W: exactionem) regni. For NiIPT°w, compare the 
first word in line 8. The form is probably an abstract noun, denoting the post, a Sap‘el 
form of the root 1°, “borrow,” in the "Ap‘el, “lend.” Cf. Syriac ’izep. The word is 
translated in S as éxdoyiotia, a Greek term that is found in Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 
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1436.23 (bmoK[eimévwv] exroyt|oteia], Grenfell and Hunt, 12.103) and is explained 
there as impost due to the office of the éxAoyiotic. The eclogistes was an Alexandrian 
official who was appointed one for each nome to inspect revenue accounts (see also 
Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1480.12, 15 [12.238-39]). Origen (Ep. ad Africanum 19 [13]) 
used the term tiv Aoyloteiav Tig Baotrefacg (SC 302.564), which is also found on a 
Greek inscription (H. Henne, “Inscriptions grecques,” BIFAO 22 [1923] 195), where it 
seems to mean “la revision des comptes” (oversight of accounts). 

L. 6 Cf. S: Kal adrdc elxev Thy Eovciav (mss AB omit abtdc.. . éEovofav) em 
THoav Thy Sioiknot. Tote AEiwoev Axixapoc mepi Euov. La: Et ipse habebat potes- 
tatem super omnem regionem. Tunc locutus est (mss DJPV: petiit) Achicarus pro me. 

L. 7 Cf. S: Axixapog yup fv 6 &pxioivoxdog (Mss AB: oivoxdoc) Kal éri Tod 
dakTvAiov Kal StoiKkntrys. La: qui erat praepositus super annulis et procurator domus 
(ms M: et erat amicus meus qui erat super a[]; Ms W: et erat amicus meus qui erat 
propositus super annulus). 

L. 8 Cf. S: kal ékAoyiatis éni Levvaynpeiu Paothéws Acovupiwv (Mss AB omit 
éml . . . Acovupiwv) Kal Katéotnoev abtév Laxepdovdc éx Sevtépac. fv 5é. La: et 
exactor et suasit regi Assyriorum. ... Erat enim (ms W: et suasit regi Assyriorum et 
praestituit me rex Acedonossar iterum. Erat autem). The form 2°N7O0® for 
“Sennacherib” is strange. In the Elephantine text of Ahiqar the name is written as 
either DONNIW (line 3) or D7INNIO (lines 50, 51, 55); in MT 2 Kgs 19:16, 20, 36; Isa 
36:1; 37:17, 21, 37 it is written as I°7NIO. These all represent approximations of the 
Akkadian Sin-abhé-erib(a), “Sin has replaced the brothers.” Apparently the scribe 
started to write the name of Esarhaddon and merely continued with the second part 
of Sennacherib’s name without deleting or changing the first part. In the Elephantine 
text of Ahiqar, Esarhaddon’s name is written as J7NMVON (lines 5, [7], 10, 11, etc.), 
which is close to the form used in lines 8 and 9 of this text, JTTNOXN, and to that 
found in the MT 2 Kgs 19:37; Isa 37:38; Ezra 4:2, ]7N VOX. All are approximations of 
the Akkadian Assur-ah-iddin, “Asshur has given a brother.” The strange form 
I°NIORN finds an equally strange counterpart in the story of Ahiqar, where the name 
of Esarhaddon is written JINN VOX. See B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of 
Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt, vol. 3: Literature, Accounts, Lists (Jerusalem: 
Hebrew University, Department of the History of the Jewish People, 1993) 24-25. For 
yw, see the comment on line 5. The form used here, sayzépan, denotes the person 
who has the post (cf. H. Bauer and P. Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen 
{Halle/Salle: Niemeyer, 1927] §51b””). In S it is translated as éxAoyiothe, as also in 
Origen (Ep. ad Africanum 19 [13]; SC 302.564). 

L. 9 Cf. S: Rv 58 EEGSEAHSc Mov Kal Kk Thc OVyyeveiac Lov. Kat émi Lapyeddovoc 
Baoiéws KatiASov (Mss AB omit Kali & .. . Baoidéws). La: Achicarus compatruelis 
meus et ex cognatione mea et ex cognatione regis. Et sub Sarcedonassar regem 
descendi (Ms J: reversus sum; Mss GR: pervenissem; Ms X: redissem). 

L. 10 Cf. S: cig Tov OlKSV LOD, Kai d7te566N LOL I} yovt} Lov “Avvo (mss AB: “Avvo 
t) yevr) Wov) Kal TwBiac 6 vid¢ uov. Kal év ti mevtrnKooTH Tii¢ optic hav, fH Eotiv 
ayia EB5onud5uv, EyevyOn Lot. La: in domum meam, et redita est mihi uxor mea Anna 
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et Thobias filius meus. In Pentecosten die festo nostro, qui est sanctus a septimanis, et 
factum est mihi. 

L. 11 Cf. S: &ptotov KaAdv (mss AB: éyevOn Bplotov Kardv Lol), Kal dvétrEoa 
Tob dpiotijoa (mss AB: dayeiv kal e8eaodunv dpa mMoAAG). Kol mapeté6n uot 1} 
TpdmeCa, Kal MapeTé#n Lot 6pd&pia. La: prandium bonum et discubui ut pranderem; 
et posita est mihi mensa, et uidi pulmentaria. 

L. 12 Cf. $: maefova, Kol cia TH TwBia TH vid pov (Mss AB omit the name) 
Tlaidiov, Badife kal (ms 910: BASiTe Kai &yaye; Mss AB: P&dioov Kai ayaye) dv &v 
ebpnc TTWXdV THV AdEAdOV Ud (Mss AB: THOv Gdergov hav évder}). La: complura, 
et dixi Thobiae filio meo Vade (ms R adds: fili) et adduc (ms J adds: fili) quemcunque 
pauperem inueneris ex fratribus nostris. 

L. 13 Cf. S: kal Gyaye abtov Kal b&yetoat Koiv@cs pet’ Lob, cal Se TPOCLEVa oe, 
Troudiov (mss AB: kat idob eve oe). La: hunc adduc ut manducaret pariter nobiscum 
prandium hoc; ecce sustineo te, fili, donec uenias. The form ANN is strange. It 
seems to be an attempt to write the “Iftap‘al imperative of "NX, “come,” which would 
be ‘ittayti, “let him be brought,” lit. “let him be made to come,” but then it seems to 
have a pronominal suffix as object, and the initial ‘alep has become a he. A better form 
would have been the ’Ap‘el imperative with a suffix, T7X, “bring him.” K. Beyer (Die 
aramiischen Texte vorn Toten Meer [Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994] 136) 
reads rather 93°) AN) ANN? 337, “bring ihn her! Und er mége kommen und essen.” 
The scriptio plena of -N° is anomalous, as is the scriptio defectiva of N° from °NX. 


Frg. 3 Tob 2:3 
[ ] pan(ne ieee 


Mus. Inv. 666 
PAM 41.648, 42.211, 43.175 


Notes ON READINGS 


This small papyrus fragment contains only three letters on one line. It certainly belongs 
here, because this is the only place in the Tobit story where “strangle” would occur. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ Jhas been strangled|[ | 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S, AB: mepdvevtot. La: occisus laqueo circumdato (ms R: occisus 
circumdatus laqueo). Vg: iugulatum. 
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Frg. 4 Tob 2:10-11 
[ 17 RIA"! aS py } 1 


Mus. Inv. 808 
PAM 41.648, 42.212, 43.179* 


NOTES ON READINGS 

Five letters are preserved on the middle of one line. A mere trace of the lamed inO27°¥ 
is visible. 

TRANSLATION 


1 to E]lam. !!At [that] tim[e] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: €ig thy “Edvpaida. Kol év TO xpdvw éxeivw (mss AB omit the phrase 
in v 11). La: in Limaidam (ms C: Elimaida). In illo tempore. 


Frg. 5 Tob 3:5 
[ ]°3 tayal> ja 


Mus. Inv. 851 
PAM 42.215, 43.176* 


Notes ON READINGS 


Six letters are preserved on the middle of one line. What may look like the tip of a 
lamed on a second line (under the dalef) is actually a break in the papyrus. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ ] to deal with me[ ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S, AB: mrotfjoa é g100. La: quae de me exigas (ms W: ut facias in me). 
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Frg. 6 Tob 3:9-15 


top margin 





[ pody ¥D> AID IN JID 79> cmd (RS AINA VIN 1 

[ Max] Wea MY) A(pyor naa! y) 

[ 3 

[ 4 

[ ll of. ena Ty TO[Nn yawR XI 5 

[ }2(3]P 71 6 

[praw 99 47]59I 1 Pod]F YD RYP[ I] kw Ww po 7 
IRVIN DIP po cInWwaRYD TR | 3 novla ojhy cpax po[y map yar?) 8 
fra JARO 9)D JAM AD IN ITE 3] VTL ANN 9 

Parxd JX RIM [kPaAw nyww >$2 3[ax awi omjw ndo$[axdi>] 10 
[7 A]> PRX xX]? Spi ad Rip AIAG 7 ponR 7 DS, N21] 11 

[ pasa njgdw [17/38 925 AnIx 7d ALAN oT a> owH[I WIN] 12 
| kal 13 


Mus. Inv. 851 
PAM 41.647, 42.212, 43.176* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This group of fragments has traces of eleven out of thirteen lines, with lines 3-4 being 
completely lost. 


L. 1 After a clear J177N2 there is a trace of the top of a waw, followed by the 
upper stroke of a lamed and the top of a nun. 

L. 2 The line begins with the trace of the upper part of a taw. The last letter is 
the upper part of tawin N°3. 

L. 5 At the beginning of the line there are traces of a samek and a dalet. 

L. 6 Only three letters are preserved in the middle of this line. 

L. 7 At the beginning of the line there are traces of three Jetters: Jw. There is 
only a part of the “alep after W°7)?. There is the trace of the initial lamed of 93 and of 
the ‘ayin of PAY. 

L. 8 WX has been written above the line with an inverted half-arrow after the 
last letter of NYU], indicating where it is to be inserted. At the end, the letters ¥ 37) are 
very faintly preserved, but they are clear. 

L. 9 At the end of the line there are very faint traces of four letters, now almost 
illegible; a possible reading is [V3.4] NXAV. 

L. 10 At the end of the line the letters TIN X7 are faint, but they are clearly 
preserved. 

L. 11 The first letter is clearly the bottom of a bet. Before the first lacuna one 
can see the traces of the lower parts of 30°. After the lacuna the letters MX} are clear, 
after which come traces of the bottoms of ? 2°77). 
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L. 12 Toward the end of the line traces are found of an ’alep and possibly a bet; 
at the very end are the remains of a bet and possibly of an ‘ayin. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [Go] after them! May we ne[ver] see a son [or daughter] of yours! 
2.[ 10 and she wept and wen|t up to an upstairs room of [her father’s] house 
3. | ] 
4. | ] 
5, [and may I no] longer [hear such a re]proach in my lifetime, and [ ll j 
6. [ ]tow[a]rd[ ] 
7. [Blest be] your holy and honorable name for[ever!] May [all your deeds] bless 
[you!] 


. [!2And now I have turned] my face [t]o you and [have lif]ted up [my] eyes. }3Bid 
me depart from up[on the earth.] 

.[ 14You, O Lord, k]now th[at] I myself am clean fr[om al]] defilement [with a 
man.] 

10. 15] [have not be]smirched [my] na[me or the name of] my [father] in all the land 
of our captivity. ] am [my father’s on}ly child, 

. [and] he has [no] other child who will be an heir to [him]; n[or] does he [have] a 
kinsman or relative, 

12. [for whom [ should keep my]self, or a son for who[m I shal]l be a wife. Already 

seve[n husbands] ha[ve] perished on me. 


ao 


\o 


1 


e 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: B&SiZe yet’ adtav, Kal Un Sotmev vidv cov undé Svyatépa ic Tov 
aid@va. La: Vade et tu cum illis, et numquam ex te uideamus filium neque filiam in 
perpetuum. 

L. 2 Cf. S: kal éxkavaev kal dvapaou cic TS bTEPWOV TO TATPd¢ aUTIIc (Mss 
AB: tatta akotoaoa tdkvumnO6n odddpa). La: et lacrimans ascendit in locum 
superiorem (mss MR add: domus) patris sui. AIAN is restored as in 4QTob? ar 4111; 
but it could also be NFAY, as in 4QTob? 411 2. 

L. 5 Cf. S: kal unkéti dverdiopobc Kkovow év Ti Cwi Uov (Mss AB have nothing 
similar). La: et iam nullum improperium audiam in uita mea, neque ego neque pater 
meus. 

L. 6 See Tob© 1 ii 5. Cf. S: BS1ameT&ouca Tuc XEipac Mpdc TAY Supida. La: 
exporrectis manibus ad fenestram. 

L. 7 Cf. S: kal ebAoyntov TO Svoud cov (Mss AB: Kal vtiov) Eig Tobs aldvac, 
Kal evAoynodtwoky o m&vtTa Th Epya oov. La: et benedictum est nomen tuum 
sanctum et honorabile in omnia saecula. Benedicant tibi (mss GMRW: te) omnia 
opera tua. ]°¥ is restored, following 4QEn® ar 1 iv 25. 

L. 8 Cf. S: kai viv Emi o& TO Tpdowmdv Lov Kal Tobs OhObaALOUs Lov avéBAEpa 
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(mss AB: Tobs 6POaALOUS LOU Kal Td MPdowrndv Lov Eic o& SE5wka. ElTov CTOAVOFVai 
He dad Tic yij\¢. La: Et nunc, Domine, ad te faciem meam leuo (ms M: conuerto) et 
oculos meos dirigo. IJube iam me dimitti desuper terra. M. Morgenstern (“Language 
and Literature in the Second Temple Period,” JJS 48 [1997] 130-45, esp. 132) would 
rather read at the end X4]¥ 4, which he does not translate. That is hardly right and 
certainly does not agree with the versions, especially La (desuper terra). 

L. 9 Lit., “Iam clean in my bones.” Cf. S: ob yiviooxeic, 5éom0Ta (mss AB: kupie), 
tt Kabapd eipt amd ndonsg akabapoiag (mss AB: &uaptiac) avdpdc. La: Tu scis, 
Domine, quia munda sum ab omni immunditia uiri. 

L. 10 Cf. S, AB: kai obyl EudALVa Lov TO Svoua Kal ObSE TO Svoa TOD TATPdG 
ov év TH yi aixuoAwolas Lov. Wovoyevris eit TH Tatpi ov. La: neque dehonestaui 
(ms R: quoinquinaui) nomen (Mss MW: meum nec nomen) patris mei in terra 
captiuitatis meae. Vnica sum patri meo. For ?¥A, “besmirch,” see Tg. Isa 6:5. 

L. 11 Cf. S: kod oby brdpxet adTm EtEpov TEKvoy, (va KANPovourjon AvTdv, ODds 
dSehhdc adTH zyydc ote ovyyeviic avTH bmd&pyet. La: et non habet alium filium uel 
filiam qui possideat haereditatem illius; neque frater est illi quisquam uel proximus 
aut propinquus. 

L. 12 Cf. S: iva ovvtnprow éuavtiv adtwH yovotika. Sn catwAovTd por EnTh. La: 
ut custodiat me illi uxorem. lam perierunt mihi uiri septem. 


Frg. 7 Tob 3:17 


[ LOTT NO[NY > 
[ ~walw nf ] 2 
[ el } 3 


Mus. Inv. 808 
PAM 42.215, 43.179* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This tiny papyrus fragment is not certainly identified. The letters are fairly clear on 
the remains of the three lines, which are from the middle of a column. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ to cu]re [the] whi[te scales  ] 
2. [ the ligh]t of hea[ven  ] 
3. [ ] 
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COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: &todtoot TH AEvKwUaTA. La: curare a maculis oculorum (Ms R: 
maculas; ms W: albugines). 

L. 2 Cf. $: 6 Hac Tod BEod (Ms 319: Td Pw TOD Obpavod). La: aspectum luminis 
(ms M: lumen caelorum; ms W: lumen caeli). 


Frg. 8 Tob 4:2 
| WDD NIPR JR Nov ALI } 1 
[ 17 ]RBOD 9[Y me 


Mus. Inv. 852 
PAM 43.177 


Notes ON READINGS 
This small papyrus fragment comes from the middle of two lines. 


L. 1 The line begins with part of a letter, possibly a taw. 
L. 2 The trace of the upper shaft of a lamed is faint, but clearer on the papyrus 
than on the photograph. The traces of samek and pe are very faint. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ dea]th, and why [should I] not [call Tobiah  ] 
2. [ a}bout [this] money [ ] 

COMMENTS 


1. Cf. S: “TS0b éy® Atnodunv Cavatov. Ti odbyi Kar® TwBiav. La: Ecce ego 
postulaui mortem. Cur non uoco Thobian. 
2. Cf. S: MEpi TOD &pyvpiov TobTov. La: de hac pecunia. 


Frg. 9 Tob 4:5 
[ ]. 7Ha| } 1 
[ TWN] WwWndT ROAD[Y cayN ORi—> IITA i 2 
[ J pw 7 ae 
Mus. Inv. 852 


PAM 42.215, 43.177* 
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Notes ON READINGS 
The joined papyrus fragments contain the middle parts of three lines. 


L. 1 The remains of six letters can be seen, though only the first can be read 
with certainty. 
L. 2 Faint traces reveal the first four letters, two of which are very difficult to read. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ and] in your day [ ] 
2. [Be mindful of the Lord, and seek not to] sin or to transgress [his command | 
3. | ] wickedness [| 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kal mé&oas tug huépac cov. La: Et omnibus diebus uitae tuae. 

L. 2 See 4QTob® 2:3-4. Cf. $: Tod KUpiov Evndveve Kal Un) OErrons Gpapteiv 
(mss 319, AB: Guaptdvetv) Kol mapaBiivat tag évtokds adtob. La: Deum in mente 
habe et noli uelle peccare uel praeterire praecepta illius. 1UWMN is the Pe‘al infinitive 
of the verb °D, “transgress,” spelled in later Aramaic as "0D. 

L. 3 See 4QTob® 2:5. Cf. S, AB: Kal TopEvdiic Taig d80i¢ Tic &Sikiag. La: et noli 
ire in uiam iniquitatis (ms R: neque ambulaueris in uia iniquitatis). 


Frg. 10 Tob 4:7 
[ NNPTZ 72)9 717 92 W75| JAN. i. a 


Mus. Inv. 852 
PAM 41.647, 42.212, 43.177* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This papyrus fragment contains a part of the middle of one line. Of the initial letter 
there is only a trace, probably the bottom edge of the left stroke of a yod. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ according to what is in] your hand, my son, gi[ve alms] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Lit., “according to the length of your hand, my son, be making alms” (see 
4QTob® 2:6). Cf. La: Ex substantia tua, fili, fac eleemosynam. $ omits 4:6-19, but mss 
AB read: ék Tv bTApPXdvTWV O01 TOlEl EAENUOOUVTV. 
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Frg. 11 Tob 4:21-5:1 
[ WTR Ii, 
[ J7ayx %) AlTpp 17 29> jis. 22 


Mus. Inv. 851 
PAM 41.648, 42.213, 43.176* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This papyrus fragment contains the remains of the middle of two lines. The first line 
may have had four dots for the tetragrammaton preceding OX. 


TRANSLATION 

Le. the Lord, your GJod[ ] 

2. | 5:1A}l that] you [have ordered] me I shall do[  ] 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kai rromjonce Ta K&ya8u Evwortov KUpiov Tob Beod (mss AB: évumtiov 
avtov). La has nothing to correspond to these words. 

L. 2 Cf. S: ma&vta, doa évtétaATai Lol, Moijow (mss AB: Té&tep, noijow ma&vtc, 
doa ...). La: omnia quaecumque praecepisti mihi, pater, sic faciam. 


Frg. 12 Tob 5:9 


bottorn margin 


Mus. Inv. 851 
PAM 42.213, 43.1767 


Notes ON READINGS 


This papyrus fragment contains the beginning of two lines from the bottom of a col- 
umn. There is a clear space between the right side of the letters and what would have 
been the preceding column. 


L. 1 There is only a trace of an “alep after Tp. 
L. 2 There is only a trace of a yod after 10. 
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TRANSLATION 
1. Call [for me ] 
2. trustwor[thy ] 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kéAgodv pot TOV G&vOpwrtov. La: Roga mihi hominem. 
L. 2 Cf. S: kal ei mortéc éotiv. La: Et an fidelis sit. 


Frg. 13 Tob 6:6-8 


top margin 


PIN VIR RPI LANW AN }bS TW RMN AND O[DRINTI ] 1 
[> TAR NR [FY] (vacat) [RIN]9n> RMI OR[W pa? ss J.2 
1[ J.oayy | JA7457 x2: 34>[a ao AN ] 3 

[ }nd* X]?[1).[ : ) 4 

[ kdl [33 


Mus. Inv. 852 
PAM 41.647, 42.213, 43.177*, 43.179" 


NoTEs ON READINGS 


These papyrus fragments come from the top of a column (with the margin still in evi- 
dence) and contain parts of the middle of five lines. To frg. 13a belongs a second small 
fragment (frg. 13b), the top line of which continues line 2 of frg. 13a; it also offers let- 
ters from lines 3-4. A third fragment (frg. 13c), from PAM 43.179, forms part of lines 
3-5, 


L. 1 After NNN there is the trace of a sin that is followed by 71. After the 
lacuna there are clear traces of N°, followed by a yod, which was apparently marked 
for deletion. It is followed by an “alep, a slight space, another ’alep, and then a space 
before the break in the papyrus. 

L. 2 There is a short vacat before 1°701¥. The inscribed upper level of the 
papyrus has flaked off after 97. On frg. 13b the first letter is almost certainly an ‘alep, 
of which the upper right shaft is twisted by a slight tear in the papyrus. The last stroke 
on this line seems to be the right side of the curve of a Jamed, a mem, or a qop. Here 
the Aramaic text seems to be fuller than either S or La. 

LI. 3-5 The last letter on line 3, a final nun, along with the remains of lines 4 and 
5, are found on frg. 13c, a small three-lined papyrus fragment from PAM 43.179. 
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TRANSLATION 
1: the fish and a]te (it); moreover, he sal[ted] the [re]st for the 
journey. [The two of them] jo[urneyed along] 
2. [ 7Then] the youth [a]sked [the] an[gel] vacat [Azariah] my 
brother, tel[] me], 
3. | what medicine is in] the heart of the fish and its liver? { ]about 


it{ | 
4, [8 and | they will no[t] encounter [  ] 
5. [ ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Lit., “moreover, for the journey he made the rest salted”; see 4QTob> ar 4 
i 10. Cf. S: kal @mtnoEV TOD ixOboc Kal Epayev (Mss AB: Zpayov) Kal adfKev &E 
abvtod fAlopévov, Kai émopevOnoav auddtepor Koivadc. La: et partem piscis 
assauerunt et tulerunt in uia, cetera autem salierunt (ms. R: partem uero ex eodem 
pisce assatam sustulerunt, et cetera salierunt); et coeperunt iter agere (Ms W: 
piscem uero assauit et manduauerunt. Reliquum autem eius in uiam reliquit). 
Syriac: *klw. The Aramaic agrees with S in making the verb “to eat” a singular, in 
contrast to the plural of mss AB and the Syriac, which implies that the angel also ate 
some of the fish. La ordinarily says nothing about their eating the fish, so the 
testimony of ms W is extraordinary. 

L. 2 Cf. S: kal TéTE Hpatnoev Td TaANdSdpiov Tov ayyedov Kal Eiztev adTH ALapta 
&dehoe. La: Et (ms G: tunc; Ms M: et [erased] Tunc) interrogauit puer angelum dicens 
Azarias frater. 

L. 3 See 4QTob? ar 4112. Cf. S: ti 7d h&pyikov év TH Kapdia Kal TH iat TOG 
ixOboc Kal év TH XOAA (Mss AB: ti Zotw 7d fap Kal fH Kapdia Kadi f KOA TOV ixOboc;). 
La: quod remedium est in hoc felle et corde et iecore piscis? (ms R: quod remedium 
est in corde isto et in fe] et in ieccore; Ms W: quod est medicamentum in his quae de 
pisce seruare iussisti). 

L. 4 Cf. S: & amévtnua Saioviov A Avewuatoc movnpod. La: qui incursum 
daemonis aut spiritum immundum habet. 


Frg.14i Tob 6:13-18 


[ yw ayn 73) @ 
[ 
[ 
79 8[n]5 84 7 RTw oo TIN ONT 
BD DupP Tw 
"ONT CON OLN 
37° OT] FINK 72713? oN RY ] 
TIPS °F PIR TPH? WIN Xow 16 IN 


ANA YN S&S WN 
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Sonex > Yow yy) ] 9 

j7 85 p>a ] 10 

124 jn 3[d 7 } ll 
[pay Fi xtw ALAN se R113] 12 

[fay mMinan}> PayN °T3) ] 13 


Mus. Inv. 852 
PAM 41.647, 42.213, 42.215, 43.177* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This group of eight papyrus fragments contains traces of two columns with at least 
eleven lines on them. On the right are the ends of the lines of one column; on the left 
are the beginnings of the lines of the following column. It is difficult to determine 
whether the columns had thirteen or sixteen lines. At least two lines (2-3) have been 
completely lost. There is no trace of either an upper or a lower margin. 


L. 1 There is a slight space between the yod and the nun, which rules out the 
reading NJ°7M. 

L. 4 There are traces of the heads of °7, a trace of the lower left corner of a final 
mem (just above the lamed of Up in line 5); then after a slight space are the lower tip 
of a lamed and a clear he. 

L. 5 The traces of 7w at the beginning of this line are problematic. A dot is 
probably part of the upper left head of dalet, and another dot is part of its downshaft. 
To the right of it, on a bit of papyrus, there is what now looks like a horizontal stroke, 
but its original direction is no longer certain. It could have been part of a Sin. 

L. 6 A vertical break in the papyrus, due to the flaking of its underside, has 
created two holes after "AN; one extends into the line above (in the space after 20/?). 

L. 8 Frg. 14b contains traces of four letters belonging to this line: & 77, but the 
‘alep is not certain. At the end of the line the downshaft of the final kap coincides with 
a crack in the papyrus and ends just to the right of the head of a lamed at the end of 
line 9, which also coincides with the crack. 

L. 9 The first letter preserved is clearly a final nun, followed by a clear MW anda 
partly preserved ‘ayin. After "NX there is a slight trace of an alep, which is otherwise 
lost in the holes of the papyrus. 

L. 10 On this line traces of five letters are visible. {7 is clear, preceded by a 
doubtful &° and the top of a lamed. 

L. 11 Preceding the last word (237) there is a tear in the papyrus to the lower 
left of the final nun of 14. In PAM 43.177 it looks like the bottom of a bet. 

L. 12 Two dots on the papyrus fibers, part of the first letters of a word, are 
probably to be read as °1. 
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TRANSLATION 
l.[ and] when we retu[rn from _ J. 
aul ] 
3 ] 
4.{ 15] am afraid of this demon] which is [in lo] ve with her. 
5. [ ] a demon kills them. 
6. [ the li]fe of my father and my mother 
7. [ They do not have another child] who will bury 
8. [them.” 16“Do you not remember the com]mands of your father, who ordered 
you 
9. [ No]w listen to me, my brother; do not 
10. [ on] this (very) [niJgh[t 
11. [ 17 tlake some of the heart of 
12. [the fish. 18 and] the demon [will sme]]l (it) and will [flee] 
13. [ and when you wish] to [be with her] 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kal dtav émotpépwnev 2k ‘Pdywv. La: et cum regressi fuerimus ex 
Rages. Neubauer: WAN) JO JNJ 73). 

L. 4 S omits the clause preserved here, but Ms 319 has: kai viv mopobucn eye 
&ro Tob Saupoviov tobTov Sti bidet abtry. La: timeo hoc daemonium, quoniam diligit 
illam. 

L. 5 Cf. verse 14 of S: Saiudéviov anextévve: abtovG, and of La: daemonium est 
quod illos occidit. This clause, however, precedes what is preserved in the Aramaic 
text of line 4. Following what is in line 4, verse 15 of La has: eum qui illi adplicitus 
fuerit ipsum occidit. 

L. 6 See 4QTob? ar 4 ii 10, which has a lamed before *8 and probably had it 
also before "2 [8]. Cf. S: kai KaTthEw tiv Cwryv Tod TaTpdc¢ Lov Kal TIS UNnTOdS LOD. La: 
deducam patris mei uitam et matris meae cum dolore ad inferos. 

L. 7 See 4QTob> ar 4 ti 11. Cf. S: kal vidg Etepog odx bT&pyxet adToie, fva Ody 
abtotc. La: neque habent alium filium qui sepeliat illos. 

L. 8 See 4QTob> ar 4 ii 12. Cf. S: ob uépvnoai Tus évToAds (Mss AB: TOV Adywv) 
Tob matpdc¢ cov. La: Memor esto mandatorum patris tui quoniam (ms M: qui) 
praecepit tibi. 

L. 9 Cf. S: kai viv &kovody pov, Kerde, kai ph Adyov xe Tod Stauoviov TobTov 
(mss AB transpose the last clauses). La: et nunc audi me, frater, noli computare (ms H: 
timere). 

L. 10 Cf. S: yivsoxw éya 6t1 TAY viKTa TAbTHV So0OnoETat cot yuvi}. La: Scio enim 
quoniam dabitur tibi hac nocte uxor. 

L. 11 Cf. S: AGBe Ek Tob ftaTosg TOD txOboc Kal THY Kapdiav. La: tolle iecor et cor 
piscis illius (Ms R: tolle de iecore et corde piscis ilJius). 
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L. 12 Cf. S: kal doopavOroetat TO Soupdviov Kal mevEeTtou. La: et odorabitur 
illud daemonium et fugiet. 

L. 13 Cf. S: 6tav LéAANS yiveoBar WET’ abtiic. La: et cum coeperis uelle esse cum 
illa. Neubauer: ANT? ¥y%NY CAEN 7D). 


Frg.14ii Tob 6:18—7:6 


[ Manja wiw 4 

[ JAN Aw?! 5 

[TeX PaTP? Aoyw RWI AAD yan o7]7 an> Kwa» insiwim 6 

NITVD TONY AMY PIN OYRI NN JOYwW[a WYSP1TeNe awd fad 7 
[ANNIX 

[ NITY DN NNW [77 93 caw) TT XMv>Y An|T AnD 8 

[ 4sypia 8a $F Pynp2 3a yo a> fr) 9 

[ TM NAAN pyTBl or ad pan]Ry 10 

[ SRV TW RAN 7 PAW AWRY) 11 

f ] 12 

[ ]. 13 


Mus. Inv. 852 
PAM 41.647, 41.648, 42.213, 43.177*, 43.179* 


NoTESs ON READINGS 


See Notes on Reapines of frg. 14 i. The first three (?) lines of this column are lost. 
The fifth line here corresponds to what is line 8 of the preceding column. Frgs. 14b, d, 
e, g, h are separated by lacunae from the main fragment, l4c. A small fragment on 
PAM 43.179 (frg. 2 on line 5) belongs above Ow in line 7 of this column, and has 
been identified as frg. 14f on pl. III. It preserves the bottom of some letters belonging 
in line 6 as well. 


L. 5 Faint traces of 71° in Azariah’s name are visible, followed by a faint but 
clear ‘alep and the trace of a het. 

L. 6 Faint but clear traces of 1M) can be seen near the beginning of this line. The 
line is restored as in 4QTob> ar 4 ili 3. 

Ll. 6-7 Frg. 14f from PAM 43.179 contains parts of these two lines. On its first 
line, the bottoms of three letters are visible, and probably represent N17. On the 
second line can be seen the tops of Oow. 

L. 8 The certain 773 at the beginning of the line is followed by a dalet. On frg. 
14g, a dot is preserved before the sin, as is a bit of the lamed. 

L. 9 After the first three letters a slight vertical stroke is found, probably of a res. 
On frg. 14g there are the clear tops of "2W °7. 

L. 10 On frg. 14h there are faint but clear letters 38 1°91, preceded by the trace 
of an initial yod and followed by that of a het. 
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L. 11 Faint but clear traces exist for "AX, followed by fainter traces of R17 and 
waw, as well as that of a Sin (at the end). 

L. 13 At the beginning of this line there is a clear dot (visible on PAM 41.647), 
the trace of some letter. 


TRANSLATION 


4, he fell very much [in love with her] 

5. 7:lAzariah, [my] brother| ] 

6. and they fo[uJnd [RJaguel sitting be[fore the gate of his] dwelling, [and they 
greeted him first. And he said] 

7. to them, “In peace have you come! Now enter [in] peace, [my brothers.” And he 
brought them into his house. 2He said to Edna, his wife,] 

8. “How [this youth] re[sembles Tobi, the son of my uncle.”] 3So [Edna] ask[ed 
them, |] 

9. and [they] said [to her, “We are of the Naphtalites], who are captive[s in 
Nineveh” 4. ] 

10. and [they] sa[id to her], “W[e] do know [him, ”] 

11. [Sand Tobiah said], “He is my father!” SThen [Raguel] jum[ped up]. 

12. [ ] 

13. .| ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 4 See 4QTob? ar 4 iii 1. Cf. S: Alay hyaanoev adtiv. Most of the manuscripts 
of the La omit the clause, but ms X has: direxit in eam animum suum. 

L. 5 See 4QTob? ar 4 iii 2. Cf. S: ACapia Gere. La: Azarias frater. 

L. 6 See 4QTob> ar 4 iii 3. Cf. S: kai ebpov adtov KaOrUEVOV Tapa TV BUpav Tic 
avafic. La: et inuenerunt illum sedentem in atrio, circa ostium domus suae. 

L. 7 See 4QTob? ar 4 iii 3-4. Cf. S: kal eimev abtoic Xaipete moAAG (mss 106, 
107: Ev eiprvn), &erpoi, kal KoArds fASaTe byiaivovtec. La: et dixit Raguel, Bene 
ualeatis, fratres, intrate salui et sani. 

L. 8 See 4QTob? ar 4 iii 4-5, following which Edna is restored as in S and La. Cf. 
S: ‘Ac Buo10¢ 6 veavioxos obTOG TwBei (Mss AB: Twit) TH &5eAd@ prov. kal hpwtnoev 
avtovc "Edva (mss AB: ‘PayourA). La: Quam similis est hic iuuenis Thobi consobrino 
meo. Et interrogauit illos Anna (Ms X: respiciens Ethna ad illos interrogabit eos). Vg: 
Dixit illis Raguhel. Syriac: w5"] *nwn 1’w’l. Noteworthy is the difference of the name of 
the inquirer, Raguel or his wife (Edna or Anna), in the various forms of the Tobit 
story. 

L. 9 See 4QTob> ar 4 iii 6. Cf. S: Kal eitav abti “EK Tov viov NepOoacip tueic 
TOV AiXHOAWTLIOBEVTWV év Niveur. La: et illi dixerunt Ex filiis Nepthalim nos sumus, ex 
captiuis Niniue. 
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L. 10 See 4QTob? ar 4 iii 7. Cf. S: kod eitav adti Fivookouev fueic abtdv. La: et 
dixerunt Nouimus. 

L. 11 See 4QTob? ar 4 iii 7-8. Cf. S: kal eitev TwBiac ‘O matrp pot éotiv. Kal 
averSnoev ‘Payoura. La: tunc Thobias dixit Pater meus est de quo quaeris. Et exsiliit 
Raguhel. 


Frg. 15 Tob 7:13 
[ Janni[ J} ol 


Mus. Inv. 822 
PAM 42.215, 43.178* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This small papyrus fragment has only four letters on one line, without any margins. 
Only cracks in the papyrus represent what may seem to be part of the second line. 
Even though the fragment contains only four letters, it is identified with certainty, be- 
cause Tob 7:13 is the only place in the book of Tobit that mentions the “sealing” of a 
document. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ ] and he sealed (it). [  ] 


COMMENTS 


L.1 Cf. VL: ille scripsit et signauit. S omits the clause, but mss AB have: Zypawev 
ovyypadry, Kal éodpayioavto. 


Frg. 16 Tob 12:1 
[ JAIAR 7? para S [ov ni oT] 1 


Mus. Inv. 851 
PAM 41.647, 42.213, 43.176* 


NoTEs ON READINGS 


On this fragment only one line is visible. The papyrus is damaged above it, but there 
may have been an upper margin. 
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TRANSLATION 


1. [who was with] you, and we shall give him his wages [_] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: 7 dvOpOmw TH TopevdévTi pETA COD (Mss AB: ovvEedOSvTI Gol) Karl 
Tpoodetvar avta@ cic tov mloOdv. La: Homini illi qui tecum fuit (mss GM: ierat) 
reddamus honorem suum, et adiiciamus illi ad mercedem. Neubauer: 7°9 431 
MAR. 


Frg.171 Tob 12:18-13:6 


top margin 
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bottorn margin 


Mus. Inv. 822 
PAM 41.648, 42.213, 42.215, 43.178* 


Notes oN READINGS 


Both an upper and a lower margin are preserved in this group of nine fragments. 
Three narrow pieces of papyrus (frgs. 17a-c) preserve parts of nine lines, the upper 
five and the lower four. They seem to be the ends of lines of a column (col. 1). The col- 
umn that follows must have had sixteen lines, to some of which these nine corre- 
spond, but there is no certainty that they have been lined up correctly. 


L. 1 A dot is all that is left of the first letter, probably a waw. 

L. 2 The last letter is probably a taw. 

L. 3 The last letter is probably a gop. 

L. 5 The end of the line has the first three of the four dots that stand for the 
tetragrammaton. 

L. 14 Traces of 31 begin the line on frg. 17c. 
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L. 15 The line begins with the trace of an ’alep, followed by 713° in various 
stages of preservation. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ 18When] I [w]as with you, 
2. [ 19 ] I did [nJot drink 
3. [ 20 Look, I] am ascending 
4. [ 21 to see him. 22And they were 
5. [blessing there had appeared to them the an|]gel of the Lor[d.] 
6-12. | 
13. [ 13:3among t]hem. 4And there 
14. [ he is y]our Lord, and he is 
15. | 5 because of all] your [si]ns, 
16. [ 6 t]o him with all 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: éy@ Ste hunv ped’ budv (ms 990: éym yes’ OWOV oby Sti). La: cum 
essem uobiscum. 

L. 2 Cf. S$: ewpeité ve STi dK Zhayov ovGEv (Ms 990: ob[Kk] Zpayov. .. |]; Mss 
AB: wntavéuny bpiv, Kai obk Zpayov ovds Emiov, CAAA Spat byEIc EGewpeite). La: 
uidebatis enim me quia manducabam, sed uisu uestro uidebatis (Ms M: uisui uestro 
uidebatis me quia bibebam). Vg: uidebar quidem uobiscum manducare et bibere sed 
ego cibo inuisibili et potu qui ab hominibus uideri non potest utor. Noteworthy is the 
coincidence of the Aramaic text with S in that the angel asserts that he did not eat, 
whereas some of the versions try to explain the phenomenon as a vision. 

L. 3 Cf. S: i80b Zywm kvaBaivw mpd Tov datooTEihavTé ple. La: ecce ego ascendo 
ad eum qui me misit. 

L. 4 Cf. S: obkéti HSbvavto ieiv adbtév (mss AB: kal odkéTI eiSov adTév), Kal 
nddAdyouv. La: non potuerunt illum uidere. Et benedicebant. 

L. 5 Three dots are preserved in the text. There undoubtedly were four, 
representing the tetragrammaton, as in 4QpapTob® ar 18:15, and in some other 
Qumran texts (1QS 8:14 [quoting Isa 40:3]; 4QTestim [4Q175] 1, 19 [quoting Deut 
5:28 and 33:11); 4QTanh [4Q176] 1-2 i 6, 7, 9; 1-2 ii 3; 8-11:6, 8, 10). Cf. $: wo HON 
abtoic &yyedoc 8e00 (mss AB: xupiov). La: quia apparuit illis angelus Dei. 

L. 13 Cf. S: Bié07Tte1pev bweg év avTOIC. Kal Exel. La: dispersit uos in illis; et ibi. 

L. 14 Cf. S: abtdg HU@v KUpIds ZoTIV, Kai AvTOG Bedc HUdv. La: ipse est Dominus 
Deus noster (ms P [correctio manus primae]: uester), et ipse pater noster (ms X: quod 
ipse est Deus et rex in omnia secula). 

L. 15 Cf. S: naotiyooe buds (Mss AB: Audis) emi taig &diktoic bud@v. La: 
Flagellauit uos ob iniquitates uestras (Mozarabic Psalter and Vg: nos. . . nostras). 
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L. 16 Cf. S: Stav émotpépnte Tpd¢ abtdv év SAH TH Kapdia budv. La: Cum 
conuersi fueritis ad illum ex toto corde uestro. 


Frg. 1711 Tob 13:6-12 


top margin 
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bottom margin 


Mus. Inv, 822 
PAM 41.648, 42.214, 42.215, 43.178* 


NoTEs ON READINGS 


See Notes on Reapinos of frg. 17 i. This column is made of six groups of joined frag- 
ments (frgs. 17d-i), with the remains of an upper and lower margin. The first word of 
it is a continuation of the last phrase in col. i, line 16. The space between the columns 
is clearly shown on the first fragment (frg. 17d), with the beginnings of lines 1-5. 


L. 2 There is a trace of a he before the yod just under the hole in the papyrus. 

L. 4 The third letter is preserved only as the right shaft of what is probably a het. 
After the lacuna there is the bottom stroke of a bet, followed by a waw and a res. 

L. 5 The second letter is preserved only at the top; it is probably a waw. After the 
lacuna a dot precedes the clear dalet, but it is impossible to say whether it is part of a 
waw or a gop. 

L. 6 The first stroke is clearly the end of a pe. At the end of the line, after a yod 
and a waw, there is the trace of a letter, probably a mez. 

L. 7 The last two letters are Jamed and probably yod. What seems to be the tail 
ofa final nun on the photograph is only the edge of the upper layer of the papyrus. 

L. 8 Only two dots are preserved of the top of 7? at the beginning of what 
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remains of the line. After NWT)? only the lower end of yod is visible. At the very end 
only the top of letters can be seen, probably 32W. 

L. 10 Only the left stroke of a letter is preserved at the beginning, possibly a he. 

L. 14 The first two letters are preserved only at the bottom, probably a res and a 
yod. The last letter in the line seems to be a yod. 

L. 15 Only dots are preserved for the top of a bet and a yod toward the end of 
the line. The kap of 231 is written above the line. 

L. 16 At the beginning of the line, only the left side of an ‘alep can be seen. 
Again, kap is written above the line. The upper tip of a lamed can be seen under a re} 
in line 15, part of 37777”. Before the final }?°% there are traces of the upper part of 
three or four letters, of which the last could be a yod. 


TRANSLATION 


1. your heart and [with all] your [s]oul to [do what is righteous. Then he] will turn 
to you 

and will no Jon[ger hide hi]s [face] from you. [ Now acknowledge] him with all 
your mouth, 

and bl{ess the Lord of] righteousness, and ex[alt him. In the land of] captivity [I] 
acknowledge him, 

4. and [I] make kn[own] his [po]wer and [his] maj[esty before a sin]ful [people]. 
According to your heart 

[do what is] right[eous] before hi{m. Who] know[s whether p]ardon|[ will be 
yours. 7] exalt my] 


XY 


a 


a 


6. [God, and] my [s]ou] (exalts) the ki[ng of heaven . . .] all the day[s of my life] 
7. [ and let al]l [prai]se his majesty. 8Let them speak with psalm[s 
8. [ %erusalem,] holy city, he will [affllict yo[u, concerning] 
9. [ 10 with righ]teousness acknowle|dge 

10. [ shall be bui]lt for yo[u 

ll. [ ] 

12. [ ] 

13. [ 11] 

14. [ from ge]nerations to generations they will present in you [| 


15. [and] a great name [it will be for] everlasting [gene]rations. !2Cur[sed be all]l 
[who] despise (you) and all who [inveigh] against [you] 
16. [and] cursed be al[l who hate] you and all [who sp]e[ak again]st you. Curs[ed be] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 This line continues directly from line 16 of the preceding column. Cf. S: év 
6AN TH KAPSIA bUdV Kol Ev GAN TH PUXT] LUOV Totfoo EvOoToV AbTOD dAnOElaV, TOTE 
émiotTpéwet mpdc budc. La: ex toto corde uestro, ut faciatis coram illo ueritatem. Tunc 
reuertetur ad uos. 
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L. 2 Cf. S: kot od UA KpbYN 1d TPdowWHOV adTOD ah’ budv obKéTL. . . 
EEOUOAOYHOAGVE AUTH Ev SAW TH OTOpaTI budv. La: et non auertet (Mss MRX: nec 
abscondet) faciem suam a uobis amplius. . . . confitemini illi ex toto corde uestro. 

L. 3 Cf. S: kal ebAoynoate Tov KUpiov THs Sikaioobvns Kal bpwoaTe Tov Pacihéa 
TOV aidvuv. At this point Ms S breaks off until verse 10. mss AB continue: éydo év Tf} yfj 
Tig aixuOrAwotag Lov éEouodoyobpou abtd. La: Benedicite Domino in iustitia (Mss 
MX: Dominum 1ustitiae) et exaltate regem saeculorum. Ego in terra captiuitatis meae 
confiteor illi. NYIN is restored as in frg. 6:10 above. 

L. 4 This may also be translated: “before a people of sinners.” Cf. AB: kal 
Seikvbw Thv ioxbdv Kal THY LEyoAwWotbvnv abtob ZOve1 GuapTwAdv. La: et ostendam 
uirtutem ipsius, et maiestatem eius coram natione peccatrice. Nothing in the Greek 
or Latin versions corresponds to the last two words on this line. 

L. 5 Cf. AB: émotpépate, Guaptwrot, kat mroirjoate Sixaioobvnv évwmiov advToo. 
Tig yivoKel ei Oerrjoe: buds Kal ToiroE EAenuoo’vnv butv; La: et facite iustitiam 
coram illo; quis scit si uelit uos ut faciat uobiscum misericordiam? 

L. 6 Cf. AB: Tov 8edv pov bye kat f pox Lov Tov Baoréa Tod obpavod. La: Ego 
et anima mea regi caelj laetationem dicimus, et anima mea laetabitur omnibus diebus 
ultae meae. 

L. 7 Cf. AB: kal &yodAthoetar Thy uUEyoAWobvNv abTod. AsyéTwoav T&vTEs Kal 
EEouoAoyeioOwoav abTH év ‘TepoooAvuoic. La: et omnes laudate maiestatem eius. 
Agite dies laetitae et confitemini ill. 

L. 8 Cf. AB: ‘Tepoodavuua ménic ayia, paotiywoet Em TX Epya THv vidv cov. La: 
Hierusalem, ciuitas sancta, flagellauit te in operibus manuum tuarum. 

L. 9 Cf. AB: ouodoyob TH kvpiw dyabdc Kal evAdyel. La: Confitere (ms M: 
confitemini) Domino in bono, et benedic (ms M: benedicite) Domino saeculorum. 

L. 10 Cf. S: kal méAw 4 oKnve cov oikodounOfoetat oo. La: ut iterum 
tabernaculum tuum aedificetur in te. 

L. 14 Cf. S: yeveal yevedv Swoovatv év ooi. La has no real equivalent. 

L. 15 Cf. S: kali Svoue Tig EkAEKTIS Eig TUG YEVEUS TOD aidvog (Mss AB omit the 
last clause). "Emtcaté&patot mdvtec, of Epovoiv Adyov oKAnpov, éEmKaTa&pator Zoovtatt 
mate ol Kabatpotvtéc oe. La: et nomen magnum erit in saecula saeculorum (Ms R: 
et nomen sanctum eius in secula seculorum; Ms X: et magnum erit nomen tuum in 
secula seculorum). 

L. 16 Cf. La: maledicti erunt omnes qui oderunt te, et omnes qui dixerint 
uerbum durum. S has no equivalent, but mss AB read: émikaté&patot mévtec ol 
picobvtéc o¢ at the beginning of the verse, which otherwise differs. 


Frg. 18 Tob 13:12-14:3 
top margin 
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bottom margin 


Mus. Inv. 808 
PAM 41.648, 42.214, 43.179* 


NoTES ON READINGS 


This column is represented by a narrow strip of joined papyrus fragments, which 
form the centre of a column that had sixteen lines. The upper and lower margins are 
preserved. 


L. 1 What might seem to be a medial waw written above the line and belonging 
to 231 is a break in the papyrus. 

L. 2 What may appear in the photograph as part of a nun at the end of the line 
after 22 is only a break in the layers of the papyrus. 

L. 3 The top of a Jamed at the beginning of the line can be seen under the het in 
line 2. 

L. 4 Only a dot remains from the upper stroke of the first lamed. 

L. 5 The tetragrammaton may have preceded 82) X307. 

L. 9 The letters before JANX21 seem to be }? (compare the final nuns in lines 7 
and 8). They are probably the ending of a verb. The last letter may be a yod, gimel, or 
‘alep, beginning a word describing the stone. Vj?” (= Titoc), or [WD1]X, if the letter is 
an ‘alep, is a possibility. 

L. 10 There is the trace of a letter before the first lamed, which could be part of 
the right side of a mem. What is not certain is how much space should be left between 
the upper and lower fragments for this line. The upper stroke of a lamed seems to 
have disappeared in the lacuna. To the left of the heads of the three lameds there 
might seem to be another in the photograph, but that is only a crack in the papyrus. 

L. 12 The last letter is undoubtedly a bet. Perhaps the first fragment of the last 
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line of PAM 42.215 belongs here: []P?2 (031), followed by [71233] at the 
beginning of the next line, “and was buried with honor at Nineveh.” 

L. 15 The tetragrammaton was written with four dots. Not visible in the 
photograph is the tiny part of a dot to the right of the three preserved; it is still visible 
on the fragment itself. Before it is a small space of the same width as those between 
the first and second and the second and third dots. At the end of the line there is a dot, 
corresponding to the right edge of the crossbar of a bet. 

L. 16 The reading 173) is certain; it is to be understood as 175), as in 
4QTob* ar 1:2. 


TRANSLATION 


=a | ] your [walls], and all who overthr[ow your towers] 
| 13Then] rejoice and exult over the child[ren of the righteous] 
| 14Blessed are al] those who love you, and bles|[sed are all] 
.[ a]t [al]] your afflictions, becau[se ] 
. {15 bless the Lord], the great king, !Sbecau[se] 
ral there is] the [remna]nt of my offspring to [see | 
. [the gates of Jerusalem] will be built (with) [beryl and] sapphire, 
aa and the towers of Jersualem] will be built (with) [g]old, and wood[ 17 ] 
| ] and with stone of [ 18 ] 
[ Jand Jet them s[aly, ‘Hal[Jelujah,] 
. [blessed be he for ever] and ever, because in you they will] bless [his holy] na[me 
for ever and ever.” 
2. (14: T]obit’s [words came to an end], and he died in peace, at the ag[e of one 
hundred and twelve, and he was buried | 
13. [ 2He was] fifty-eight years [old, when] 
14. [ the sight of] his [e]lyes. He lived in goodness, and in alll he gave 
alms l 
15. [ to bless] the Lord and to acknowledge [his] majes[ty. 3 he 
summoned | 
16. [Tobiah his son and] his [sev]en sons and ordered him, saying, “My son, 


DOAN DOTS WN HE 


ee 
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COMMENTS 


L. 1 This line continues 4QpapTobé ar 17 ii 16. Cf. S$: kataomavtec TH Te’XN COV 
Kal M&vtEs oi dvatpémovtes Tob MUpyous cov. La: et destruunt muros tuos, et omnes 
qui subuertunt turres tuas. 

L. 2 Cf. S: t6Te TopedOnti (mss AB: yépnO1) kai &yoAAlaoai 1pd¢c ToObs Viobs THV 
dikaiwv. La: Tunc gaude et laetare in filiis iustorum. 

L. 3 Cf. S: uakd&piot of &yart@vtéc o€, kal uaKd&ptor ot Xaproovtou én TH eiprivn 
oov. La: felices (mss JM: beati) qui diligunt te, et qui (ms M: et beati qui; Ms X: et 
felices qui) gaudent in pace tua. 
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L. 4 Cf. S: émi mé&oaig taic pdoTiéiv oov, Sti. La: contristabuntur in omnibus 
flagellis tuis, quoniam. 

L. 5 Cf. S: f poxr) Lov, evdAdye Tov Kbptov (Mss AB: O8edv) TOV Baolréa Tov 
néyav, St. La: benedic Domino regi magno, quia (ms R: qui liberabit [Spanish Latin 
pronunciation for liberauit]). 

L. 6 Cf. S: &v yévntat Td KaToAEILUA TO ONéEpHATés Lov ibeiv (Mss AB omit the 
clause). La: si fuerint reliquiae de semine meo ad uidendam. 

L. 7 S: ai Obpor ‘TepovooAry oamdeipw Kai opapaydw oikodounOroovtai. La: 
ostia Hierusalem sapphiro et zmaragdo aedificabuntur. The two precious stones 
mentioned are found together (with many others) in Ezek 28:13. 

L. 8 Cf. S: of mbpyor “TepovooAnu xpvolw oikodounOroovra. La: et turres 
Hierusalem auro aedificabuntur. 

L. 9 Cf. S: ai mAaTEIL ‘TepovooAhy GvOpaki pnhodroynOrjoovtat Kal AfPw (Mss 
AB: éx) Lovudip. La: Et plateae Hierusalem carbunculo lapide sternentur. 

L. 10 Cf. S: m&oa ai oikior (mss AB: pbuat) adtiic Epoboiv AAANAouIé. La: ostia 
illius canticum laetitiae dicent, et omnes uici eius loquentur. Vg: et per uicos eius 
alleluia cantabitur. 

L. 11 Cf. S: kai evAoyntoi Eedroyfoovoly Td Svouc Td &ylov Eig TOV Gidva Ko ETI. 
La: benedictus in omnia saecula saeculorum: quoniam in te benedicent nomen 
sanctum suum (mss MR: sanctum) in aeternum. For °3°237, which is undoubtedly a 
scribal metathesis, read "32 °7. For the restored phrase, see Dan 2:4, 44; 7:18. 

L. 12 See 4QTob* 7 ii 4. Cf. S: kod ovveteréoOnoav oi Adyot Tic EEOUMOAOYHOEWC 
TwBid. Kal améOavev év ciprivn éTOv Exatov SWdeKa Kal ETAMN Evd5bEwS Ev Niveur. La: 
et ut consummati sunt sermones confessionis Thobi, mortuus est in pace, annorum 
centum duodecim, et sepultus est praeclare in Niniue. 

L. 13 See 4QTob® 7 ii 5. Cf. S: &EfKovta S00 éta&v fv (Mss AB: Kal fv étév 
TEVTNKOVTA OKT) STE EyEVETO AvaTEIPOS TOIG OPOaAUOIc. La: quinquaginta autem et 
octo annorum erat cum oculis captus est. Vg: quinquaginta namque et sex annorum 
oculorum lumen amisit, sexagenarius uero recepit. 

L. 14 Cf. S: pete TO dvaprépou abTdv ECnoev Ev KyaBoiIg Kal érenUoobvac 
émoinoev. La: postquam lucem recepit uixit, in omnibus faciens (Mss MX: uixit in 
bonis omnibus et faciens eleemosinas) eleemosynas. 

L. 15 Compare 4QTob* ar 1:1, where the text at first sight is similar to what is 
preserved here: [ANID A°T1]771 NAYRY Yt? AOI, “he continued to fear God 
and acknowledge his majesty.” Instead of RNR, this text has the tetragrammaton 
written with four dots. One may debate, then, whether it would be better to restore 
the lacuna before the tetragrammaton with 7992, as I have done, following the 
version of S, or use YN of 4QTob‘, which would be closer to Greek mss AB; see 
M. Morgenstern, “Language,” 131. Given the length of the following lacuna, one may 
hesitate whether the form of Aramaic text in 4QpapTob? 18 was identical to that of 
AQTObS. Cf. S: Ett MpoaéOeTo Eddoyeiv Tov Gedv (mss AB: TpoaeBETO HoPEioboau KUPIOV 
Tov Gedv) Kai ZEopoAoyeta0ar tiv LEyoAWwovvnv Tod Geod. La: proposuit magis Deum 
colere et confiteri magnitudinem eius. 
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L. 16 Cf. S: ExdAcoev TwBiav Tov vidv abTOO Kal EvtEeiAaTO AdTH AéEywv Tlaudiov, 
But ms A reads: Tov vidv adtobd Kal Tobs €& viobs Tod viod (also ms 98 and the Sahidic 
version). La: accersiit Thobiam filium suum et septem filios eius, et praecepit illis (ms 
M: illi; ms R: ad iJlum; Ms X: ei) dicens. A]] manuscripts of La read: septem filios. Cf. 
J. T. Milik, TYDWYJ, 32; see pp. 139-40 above. 


Frg. 19 Tob 14:7 


[ JAS A[AIAN yINA i al 
[ RADON] CaN } 2 
[ J2[ 3 


Mus. Inv. 808 
PAM 43.179 


TRANSLATION 


in the Jand of Abraha]m in[ |] 
]those who [truly] love [God] 


] 


ge 
= 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kal oikfoovoty Tov aidvea év TH yi ABpadu peta dopodrciac. Neither 
the Greek mss AB nor La have anything to correspond to these words. 

L. 2 Cf. S: kal xapfoovrat ol &yamwvtec Tov Bedv (Mss AB: KUptov Tov BEdv) Er’ 
GAnSeiac. La: et gaudebunt qui diligunt Deum uerum (Mss MR: uere). 


Unidentified Fragments 


Frg. 20 Tob 7:? 
[ il 
[ J2 .179[ 
[ J310[ 
[ ).423°7[ 
[ 3 


ne WwW hw Fe 


Mus. Inv. 822 
PAM 41.648, 42.215, 43.178* 
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Notes ON READINGS 


On this papyrus fragment there are traces of five lines. The first is marked only by the 
tail of a final nun, and the last by the tip of a lamed. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ 
2. | | tothem[ |] 


Frg. 21-49 


Mus. Inv. 808 
PAM 43.179 


Frg. 21 


Jiraal ert 
[ }.[ ] 2 


Frg. 22 


[ ]® ?[ iy 
[ jan ] 2 


Frg. 23 
| *)73[ } 1 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ ] whe[n ] 


Prg. 24 
[ Jisn>| }o1 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ Jfor confiden[ce ] 
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Frg. 25 
[ Jayp %.[ 
[ }. Ww 
Frg. 26 
[ R]YAW.| 
TRANSLATION 
1a | the] land[ ] 
Frg. 27 
[ 187 3] 
| 3) R| 
Notes ON READINGS 
L. 2 The waw in 951 is written above the line. 
TRANSLATION 
i | ]the water [ ] 
2. [ Jand alll ] 
Frg. 28 
[ jal 
[ ].¥.[ 
Frg. 29 
Mo 
[ ].A9D°? °T3[ 
TRANSLATION 
1. | ].[ ] 
2. [ ] when he/they will divide 
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Frg. 30 
[ Jn. nal 
[ ical 
Frg. 31 
[ ].v9 X21 
TRANSLATION 
1. [ ] and the son [ 
Frg. 32 
[ J. xondd | 
TRANSLATION 
1. [ ] the ages | ] 
Frg. 33 
[ ].7 19 X[ 
TRANSLATION 
ia ] until [ ] 
Frg. 34 
[ Joa °[ 
[ }>9| 
Frg. 35 
[ ]n3.[ 
Frg. 36 
[ Jn X[ 
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Frg. 37 
[ Jo? [ 
[ ?[ 
Frg. 38 
[ Je ®.| 
[ ] OR 
[ ) I 
Frg. 39 
[ Jinn a> 
Frg. 40 
[ pord| 
TRANSLATION 
1. [ much [ ] 
Frg. 41 
[ Jeeel 
Frg. 42 
[ iI 
[ Jw.| 
[ )%[ 
Frg. 43 
[ yr 
TRANSLATION 
Le ] blest be [ ] 
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Frg. 44 
[ }on3 | 
TRANSLATION 
1. [ ] he chose [  ] 
Frg. 45 
[ J XT7[ 
TRANSLATION 
1. [ |this[ 
Frg. 46 
[ ]X3[ 
Frg. 47 
[ }.[ 
Frg. 48 
[ |? ay] 
Frg. 49 
[ > nw 
4Q197: 4QTobit® ar 
Physical Description 


The second copy of the Aramaic text of Tobit is written on skin fragments 
which are brown in color. There are several columns of text, usually of nine- 


teen lines each. 
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Palaeography 
This copy of Tobit has been written in a beautiful early formal Herodian 


script and can be dated ca. 25 B.c.—a.D. 25 (Cross, “Scripts,” 138 $5; Anchor 
Books edition, 176 §5). 


Frg. 1 Tob 3:6-8 
[ amo» °7 Fin pa 
[ Ja7N yw {Pon Be “oN 2 
TaN Sup RwPNI XW eh 43 


Mus. Inv. 132 
PAM 41.353, 42.216, 43.180* 


NoTEs ON READINGS 
This small fragment contains the remains of three lines. 


L. | The dot before °7 belongs to a final nun. 

L. 2 The first letter that is partly visible is a fina] nun. 

L. 3 The final letter is a Jamed, the upper stroke of which can be seen at the very 
edge of the left side of the fragment. 


TRANSLATION 


Ll thjan to se[e ] 

2.[ 7 reprojaches from one [ ] 

3, [8 ] the [ev]il [demon] killed [them ] 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 It might be possible to fill out the last word as 11MM), “to live”; cf. S: L&AAOV 
i) BAémtetv &veyKnv TOAAT. Earlier in the verse, however, one finds pa@AAov ff Civ, and 
the La has in both places: expedit mihi mori magis quam uiuere (ms R: mori quam 
paciar tantas necessitates). 

L. 2 Cf. S: abthv dkotoat dvetdiouobs bd Wa TOV TaAIdtoK@v TOU TATpdG 
eautijc. La: ut et ipsa audiret improperium (mss MW: improperia) ab una ex ancillis 
patris sul. 

L. 3 Cf. S: Aopodaiog Td Saiudviov Td movnpov d&méxtewev cbTots. La: 
Asmodaeus daemonium nequissimum occidebat eos. 
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Frg. 2 Tob 4:21-5:1 


[ ]x2300 In a al 
[ [mest LE } 2 


Mus. Inv. 132 
PAM 42.217, 43.180* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This small fragment contains the remains of two lines from the middle of the column 
that followed frg. 1. 


L. 1 Before 8330” are the remains of two letters, not easily identified. The 
second letter looks like a yod, although a faint tail resembling a final nun seems to be 
present on the photograph. Examination of the fragment itself, however, reveals that 
the faint stroke is deceptive, since it does not end with the dot on line 2. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ the lilfe of the poor| ] 
2. [ Jall of them[ ] 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: 6m émtwxevoupev. La: quia pauperem uitam gessimus. 
L. 2 Cf. S: mavta, doa évtétoAcai ol, Toifjow. La: Omnia quaecumque 
praecepisti mihi, pater, sic faciam. 


Frg. 3 Tob 5:12-14 
| LEY? Fars Jol 
[ ]. 97299 [ in 42 
[ ja w)ywims 3 
[ 179 tori! [ ] 4 
[ Now ]P2 yTIn>[ 1 3 


Mus. Inv. 132 
PAM 41.353, 42.216, 43.180* 


NoTEs ON READINGS 


These joined fragments contain the remains of five lines in the middle of the column 
that must have followed frg. 2 (PAM 41.353 shows two separate fragments of this 


group). 
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L. 1 At the end of the first word the down-shaft of a final kap is clear; it is 
preceded by a dot that could be part of a yod and is followed bya dot that is part of the 


curve of a lamed. 


L.5 The stroke at the end of the line, after the bet, resembles the curve of a gop. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ ne|cessary [for] you[ | 
2..1| ]to know [ ] 
3:-|[ 13 jl am Azar[iah, son of ] 
4. [ ] }4And he said to him| ] 
ral ]to know in tr[uth ] 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: ti xpeiav éxe1g udjig. La: quid necesse est te scire genus meum? 


L. 2 Cf. S: BobAouca yvdvar TX Kat’ GAAVE1av Tivoc El (mss AB: émyvéevoi TO 


yévoc cov Kai TO Svopa). La (ms W): scire uolo nomen tuum ex ueritate. 


L. 3 Cf. S: kal eimev adt@ "Eyes ACapiag Avaviov tod peydAov. La: ego sum 


Azarias Annaniae magni filius. 
L. 4 Cf. $: kai cimev obra. La: et dixit illi Thobis. 


L. 5 Cf. S: tiv GAajGerav EBovddunv yv@veu. La: quod uoluerim uere scire de 


genere tuo. 


Frg. 41 Tob 5:19-6:12 


top margin 
[ ].831 72 A[0D3] pa | 19 
“90 7 obwa conn OX TD TaK[?! 20) 
oANN 1? DEN ONT MTN YR O3[/wa 
vacat NII XM TY Alpnwrs! ANI AL 72] 
WAY WOT RNS, YIN 8299] 4Daji any xdironr 2 
wo 39 7n fp aw x]e%y nnv npot Fy wm Wy 
Noy J3A)a NDT APRN 4 xya>y DAT vo[AnY NR” 


32997 XN? ]PPINI AP(ID> NONI AY W]RI RWI APPIN XI] 


7729) 4[239) ANI NW OO Ww 2]7IWN) 47a ow 77D 


[ pp }1° 

[ JART DONT RED 7729)) 434[91 anvwn 

[ ]? vaca?) ALY 1D P [7] W7N[D) WO|AAN Pow X[NANw 
Iw 8 an y0n2) 772)52) kN1 3953 O90 AN CNR AY AD AWN[RI 


[ RWND INI IN TW VAD RNIN AN IDA OTP TINR[n 
[ wix olsy Onda» XN Ob []iAnano pond? [xd 
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NNN PaATWA NA 9991 7 WY 1H FT/S pA RIAL OLE] 15 
[PRD Tax!! 
[ nmeaz Dxivg [ASS8 a9 WONT TR RT AS, oR one SLO RAL>Y?] 16 





[yanxi!2 JAW)W NID TD OMPRT NIA NNN MD yo KIB] 17 

wix ¥D by Jad Sp ]p anayd Ap tin}>(2] Aw (3]99 Ad one [NY] 18 
[Anson 

INnD>Y > RPT ISMN] F9[ AIO MANY °F DIDI] 19 


bottom margin 


Mus. Inv. 132 
PAM 40.625, 41.353, 42.216*, 43.180* 


Notes on READINGS 


This group of joined fragments (frgs. 4a, b) on PAM 43.180 lacks a fragment (frg. 4c) 
that appears on both PAM 42.216 and on PAM 40.625 and is now lost. It contains the 
first preserved words of lines 4-9. It has been added to the rest on pl. VI. There is a 
clear upper margin and a bit of the Jower margin visible under X12°7 of line 19. The 
space between this column and the following one can be seen at the ends of lines 2-7. 


L. 1 The first letter is poorly preserved, being probably an ‘alep. At the end of 
the line, after a clear N31 there is the trace of a vertical shaft that could belong to one 
of several letters. 

L. 3 Faint traces are preserved of the tops of a final mem and an ‘alep. 

L. 4 The first stroke is the end of a word because it is followed by a space; it is 
possibly a he, the end of some verb that governs the following word, which begins 
with a clear IX. After the lacuna the line begins again with what seems to be a he. At 
the end of the line is a vacat. 

L. 5 The first trace of a letter may be that of a kap, or less likely of a bet. After 
MY there is the trace of a letter, probably a waw, and then a little further on the 
bottom tip of a final kap is visible. After the lacuna the line begins again with a trace 
of a letter that may be a kap. 

L. 6 The line begins with the trace of a letter that could be the left side of the 
head of a dalet. After the lacuna the line begins again with the head of a final nun. 

L. 7 After the first lacuna, a clear final pe is preceded by the down-shaft of a gop 
and the tail end of a taw. It is followed by a space and a nun. After the second lacuna 
the line begins again with a dot, the top of some letter, probably a bet, and a res. 

L. 8 A dot is visible before a clear he, which could be part of a qop. After the 
lacuna the traces of the first letter could be the remains of a gop. At the end of frg. 4b 
there are faint traces of another qop. At the very end of the line, the final character is 
almost surely a he. 

L. 9 The first trace of a letter is probably a yod. After the lacuna the line begins 
with a trace of a he. The last letter preserved is undoubtedly a waw. 
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L. 10 Traces are found of four letters: the bottom strokes of two bets, followed 
by the upper right side of a he and perhaps a waw. After a space, the down-stroke of 
some letter, probably a waw, is apparent, followed by a nun and an ‘alep, 

L. 11 Before the first lacuna there is the trace of a he, and in the middle of the 
line before the last lacuna a trace of the down-shaft of a qop. There was probably a 
short vacat at the end, before the text resumed. 

L. 13 The line begins with a trace of an “alep. In the middle, the lower part of an 
‘alep and a nun can be seen. The line ends with the right stroke of a het. 

L. 14 The line begins with a dot and the top of a samek. At the lacuna there is 
still the trace of a letter after he, probably a waw. 

L. 15 The line begins with the trace of the bottom ofa letter (bet or mem), then 
a lacuna of one space, and the left side of a het. In the second word there is a dot after 
the initial waw, which is probably what is left of a yod. The beginning of the next word 
is probably a waw and a kap. After the lacuna are the remains of a yod. The last letter 
preserved on the line is probably a mem, not a gop. 

L. 16 The line begins with a broken mem on a tiny fragment twisted out of 
position. It is followed by an “alep and the remains of a tet; after a lacuna are the 
remains of a bet and a yod, part of the name of Tobiah. At the end of the line after a 
clear °AX, the right side of a taw is barely visible. 

L. 17 The first two letters (93) are lowered because of a tear in the skin. 

L. 18 The sin and the he of Sarah’s name are broken because of a tear in the skin. 

L. 19 The first letters preserved are a lamed and the top bar of a final kap, 
followed by a space and another lamed. 


TRANSLATION 
ie 19 ]Let my son not cling [to mon]ey, but (let it be for him) like [| 
2. [20 21 And] he said to her, “Do not fear! My son will go safely, 
3x safe]ly. Do not fear and do not become anxious about him, my sister. 
4. [22 his] journ[ey &1And becoming sile]nt, she wept no more. vacat 
5. [2 and] the [ange]! (was) with him, and [the dog wen]t [along, and] together 


[they travelled]. And there followed for them 

. [a night, and they came t]o the Tigris. 3[The] you[th went down [to and] a 

big [fis]h [leaped up] from 

[the water to swal]low the foot of [the] youth. [ 4 “O]verpower [the] fi[sh!” 

And] the youth [grab]bed 

. [the fish and brou]ght it to dry land. And [the angel] s[aid to him, >“Sllit it open 
and take out [its gall], its [heart, 

. [and its liver. Keep them with you, but [throw away] it[s] inwards. [A medicine is 
its gall], its [heart], and its liver.” And [he slit open 

10. [its gall,] its [he]art, and [its liver. © some of] the [f]ish, and he ate (it). 

Moreover, [ ] 


lon 


™ 


[) 


\o 
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11. the [rest]. The two of t{h]em went along together [until they] dr[ew near] to Me- 


dia. vacat [7 ] 
12. [and s]aid to him, “Azariah, my brother, what medicine is in the heart of the fish, 
[its] liv[er, and its gall?” 8 “Tf] 


13. [you] smoke it in the presence of a man or a woman afflicted by a demon or an 
[evil] spirit, 

14. [and] thei{r] encounters will [nevJer occur again. 9And the gall is for anointing 
the ey[es of a human being] 

15. [ ] white scales, and they will get well.” !OWhen they entered Media, and he 
was already ap[proaching Ecbatana, !! Raphael said] 

16. to the [you]th, “Tobiah, my brother.” And he said to him, “Here I am.” He said to 
him, “In the house of [Raguel we shall pass the night,] 

17. [and] the [m]an is from the house of our father. He has a beautiful daughter| 
12and] 

18. he has [no one else] bu[t] Sarah a[lone.] You are re[lat]ed to her [more than any- 
one else, to inherit her] 

19. [and all that belongs to her father. Take her] to yourself as [a wif]e; to [you] be- 
longs the right. [This young girl ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: &pybptov TH &pyvptw Lr) POdoca, GAAK Tepiipnua Tob madiou ua 
yévoito. La: nunquam esset pecunia illa, sed purgamento sit (ms G adds: filio meo; Ms 
R: illa pecunia quam purgamento essem sine filio meo). No Latin version 
corresponds exactly to the Aramaic. 

L. 2 Cf. S: kal etmev abti Mh Adyov éyxer (mss AB add: &Sedpy). dylaivev 
Topevoetat TO Tadiov fud@v. La: et dixit illi Thobis Noli uereri, saluus ibit filius 
noster. 

L. 3 Cf. S: § Gv 28q mpdc o8 bylafvwv. Ur Adyov 2xe, ui) bofod mEpl abtov, 
ddehr. La: et saluus reuertetur ad nos, et oculi tui uidebunt illum illa die qua uenerit. 
Nihil timueris de illo, soror (ms M: ne timueris pro illo [omitting soror]). Pace 
M. Morgenstern (“Language,” 132), "2¥M (2X1) cannot mean “(Don’t) fear”; that 
negative is already expressed in "M7N YX. The verb *D¥N is undoubtedly a Pa‘el 
imperfect of 8°, “be concerned.” 

L. 4 Cf. S$: kal eboSwOroetar tf} 65d¢ abtob.... kal Eatynoev KAaiovoa. La: bene 
disponet uiam illius. ... Et cessauit plorare. Cf. 4QLevi‘ ar 1:19 72¥ 871 TY PNW), 
Kal éoiwma ét1 Seduevoc; Dan 9:20. 

L. 5 Cf. S: kal 6 Gyyedog HET’ abdtob, kal 6 Kbwv éERABEv LET’ adTOD... Kal 
éropevonoay aupdtepot, kal étvxXev adToIc vbdE pict. La: et angelus cum illo, et canis 
secutus est eos; et ibant pariter, et comprehendit illos proxima nox (Mss GMR: prima 
nox). The verb 170 normally means “put in order,” but Akkadian saddru has also the 
meaning “occur regularly, follow regularly” (AHW 2:1001), which seems to be the 
sense here. 
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L. 6 Cf. S: Kai nvAioBnoav éni tod Tiypido¢ rotapod. Kai KatéBn TO TraULd{ov 
Tepivipaoba Tobc md5ac cic Tov Ttypiv NoTaLOD, Kal dvarMdroac ixObc HEyac Ex TO 
bSatoc, La: et manserunt super flumen Tigrim. Et descendit Thobias lauare pedes 
suos in flumine, et exsiliuit piscis de aqua magnus (ms M: immanis). Neubauer: j?D3 
N11 79 7M 311. The numeral 7M is used here as the indefinite article; cf. 1\QapGen 
19:14, 15. 

L. 7 Cf. S: BovdeTo Katamieiv Tov 14650 Tod Toaldapiov Kal éxpakev. Kal 
&yyedoc TH MaUdapiw cinev EmAaBod kal éyKpatijs Tod ix6Uoc yevov. Kal exp&tnoev 
To madsapiov Tod ix6voc. La: Et circumplexus est pedes eius; pene puerum 
deuorauerat et exclamauit puer. Et dixit illi angelus Comprehende et tene illum (ms 
R: adprehende et exsupera illum) et comprehendit puer piscem et eduxit illum in 
terram. Neubauer: RNW2°) APR. 

L. 8 Cf. S: kal dviveykev adtdov ém Thy yfiv. Kal cimev abt@ 6 tyyedos, 
avéoxicov Tov ixObv Kol dEeke TAY XOAAY Kal TAY KapSiav Kal TO Aap abTod. La: Et 
dixit angelus puero, Exintera hunc piscem, et tolle fel et cor et iecor illius. 

L. 9 Cf. S: kod dd HdTH pETH CeavTOD Kal Te ~yKaTa EkBore. Zotiv yup cic 
b&puaKkov xprioiwov  XOAN Kal } Kapdfa Kal TO Aap abtod. Kai avacxioasg Td 
Taidsapiov Tov ix8bv ovvryyayev. La: Et repone et habe tecum . .. et cetera interanea 
proice. Et exinterauit puer piscem illum, et abstulit fel et cor et iecor. 

L. 10 Cf. S: Thy XoAH Kal TAY Kapdiav Kal Td Aap Kal dmTNHGEV TOd ixOboc Kal 
zbayev Kal KijKkev €& adtob HAtouévov. La: et partem piscis assauerunt et tulerunt in 
uia (Ms W: et manducauerunt) cetera autem salierunt. Note how ms W of the La uses 
a plural verb for eating, whereas S follows the Aramaic in using the singular. Cf. 
4QpapTob? ar 13:1. 

L. 11 Cf. S: kal EropevOnoav &uddtepot Koivac, Ewe fiyyioav cic Mndiav (mss 
AB: év ’ExBatévoic). La: et coeperunt iter agere donec peruentrent in regionem 
Medorum (ms W: in Mediam). If ]192 is the correct reading, then it is an ethical 
dative. 

L. 12 Cf. S: kai eimev abt ACapian KSerde, ti Td Ha puaKov év TH KapSia Kat Td 
fat1 TOD ixObog Kai év TH XOAR; (Mss AB: Ti Zotiv TO FTA Kal fh KapSia Kai f XOAT 
Tod ix8oc;). La: interrogauit puer angelum dicens Azarias frater, quod remedium est 
in hoc felle et corde et iecore piscis? (Ms R: est in corde isto et in fel et in iecore?). 

L. 13 Cf. S: kérvicov évetiov &vOpaTov A yovoukds, & dmdvtnua Satuovion Fj 
Tvebuatog Tovnpod. La: cor et iecor fumigatur coram uiro et muliere, qui incursum 
daemonis aut spiritum immundum habet; et fugiet ab illo omnis incursus. 7INX[N] 
is the 2d sg. ’Ap‘el imperfect of J3N, “cause to go up in smoke,” with a suffix. 

L. 14 Lit., “and they will never encounter their encounters.” The verb WN0 
actually means “go around, about, travel (as a tradesman), but here it has the 
connotation of “encounter, attack.” Cf. S: kal bev&etoi dm’ abtod m&v dmdvTnUa Kati 
OD pt) UElvworv LET’ abTOD Eig TOV ai@va. Kal h XOAN, Eyxpion &vOpwrtov dhOadnobs 
ob AevKwpata d&véBnoav én’ abtov, tudvofjoc én’ adbtobs. La: et non apparebit in 
aeternum. Et fel facit ad unguendos oculos homini. 

L. 15 Lit., “and they will live.” Cf. S: él t@v AeuKMpatuv, Kai bylaivovolv. Kal 
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btE ElofAOEv cic Mndiav (mss AB: we 58 mpooryyioay Ti ‘Pdéyn) Kal Hdn Ayyilev cic 
"ExBatava, dAéyer “Padorjd. La: cui fuerint albugines, uel ad flandum in ipsis 
oculorum maculis, ut ad sanitatem perueniat. Et postquam intrauerunt in regionem 
Medorum adpropinquauerunt ciuitati Ecbathanis; et dixit Raphahel angelus (ms W 
omits name). 

L. 16 Cf. $: 7 rradapiw TwBia &dedde. Kai citev abt [50d eye. Kai einev 
abvt@ "Ev toig ‘Payourov Thy viKxta todtny Sef fcc avbdro8fiveu. La: et dixit 
Raphahel angelus (ms M: Rafael angelus Tobia frater, et ille respondit), Raguhel, 
penes quem hac nocte manere nos oportet. The form N38 (= 0°23), “in the house 
of,” is also found in Hebrew in 1QpHab 11:6; Mur 42:4. See further E. Y. Kutscher, 
“mp9” mn pw) — NAN IN-N7P2DP-N-IIY-NIVID,” Lesonenu 33 (1969) 83-110, 
esp. 108; H. Yalon, “PIPAN Ww)? Nv3w) NIA,” Kirjath Sepher 27 (1951) 173-75. 
Cf. E. Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (HSS 29; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1986) 39. 

L. 17 Cf. S: kal 6 &vOpwros ovyyeviic oot Eotiv, Kal ZoTiv abTH Ovyatnp (Ms 319 
adds: kan),  Svoua Lappa. La: homo est propinquus tuus et habet filiam speciosam 
nomine Sarram. 

L. 18 Cf. S: kad vide &ponv obdé Ovydtnp brdpxel abTH TAY Lappac Ldvne, Kol 
od tyyiota abtiic ei tapk mavtacg avOpwmous KANPovonfjoa abt. La: sed neque 
masculum ullum neque feminam aliam praeter illam habet. Et tu proximus es illius 
super omnes homines ut possideas eam (Ms R: tu illi proximus es preter omnes, ut 
possideat hereditatem). On the comparative use of the preposition 2¥, see Dan 3:19; 
6:4; LQapGen 20:6. 

L. 19 Cf. S: kal TH SvTA TH MaTp] AdTAS (Ms 319: TX UTA pXOVTA Tob MATPdc) Col 
Sikatodtat KAnpovopfjoc: (Ms 319: Siko1otta Kol TabTHV AAPEiv yovoiKa). La: et 
omnem substantiam patris eius. Accipe illam uxorem. 


Frg. 4 il Tob 6:12-18 


[79 am AY oT 997 AY Jon AAR NTINY KVHY X[PPNI XIN VI NXT 1 
p> yaw yyo1 720]a9 ane RpwpP PT Poyr NMIIR(D NVA»? Wal qd] 2 
[ TAIN J AION AMPA TT RIYA NT NN(D}VA DonA[ on] 3 
Sp 5°72 Jan myon> ORIYA DID ND oT MR YP XNiAws!l a> Tavs] 4 

yr 81 
9200 TINY WAT [V]F RIYA NW WW YD yo ANI. 3a0n4)[ 5 
TPN YT RY NTER|AS [Mya Yoni jiydi nwis[ apo = NN] 6 
yaw NN WY OR[DI IX) Daw Ay PIR'4 | 7 
na m>y py S4(3 inn 8 
“T RTW Ff] TIN OAT yd! 9 
"ARI BLN? man] 10 
XD PAK 31 NI3P%] 11 
7p §F[ aX -TNpay 16 FR Ap? oT PA) onN] 12 
7301 37 RF[w 13 
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[ 7 } 14 

[ 18 ] 15 

[ yw 1/59 analy MAN ] 16 

[72009 TWA RPT PT RPM wT AP oT nn [RI Via 
WAY. pa aya] Jo yA oT AK ATL a)siwA| ae 
TOU NTN ALD OT OT DIRE od Paw yalw TDI PMD J } 19 


Mus. Inv. 133 
PAM 40.625, 41.353, 42.217, 43.181* 


Notes ON READINGS 


The first line of this column follows directly on frg. 4 i 19, even though the upper 
margin has been lost. The ends of lines 4-13 can be seen, with a space separating them 
from the following column. Three small independent fragments (4e, f, g) contain the 
remains of lines 16-19. 


L. 2 The bottom tail of a letter, probably belonging to a kag, is discernible at the 
very beginning of the line. At the end of the line there is the trace of the right side of a 
mem. 

L. 3 The reading of 999N and of 130°N is not certain. The initial letter in each 
case could rather be 21, which might correspond to the Ist pl. verbs of some of the 
versions at this point. Because the third verb (9390N)) begins with a taw, however, 
that is preferred also in the first two instances. The final letter on the line is probably a 
taw, 

L. 5 The last letter is a res, even though a crack in the skin makes it look like a 
final mem. 

L. 6 The verb forms of the versions (in the 1st pl.) agree here with the Aramaic. 
In the case of 37°71, there is a hole in the skin above the initial waw, which makes it 
look as though 7247?N would be preferable. Moreover, both S and La have a 
conjunction (kati, et) before the verb in the lst pl. 

L. 8 The trace of a letter at the beginning of the line is undoubtedly that of a 
yod, preceded by what may be a dalet. A lamed is written above the line in }?¥Y. 

L. 9 The lamed is preceded by a dot, probably the top of a het. After the lacuna 
there is an upper dot, probably the head of a final mun. 

L. 13 The traces of the first two letters are probably those of a daletand an “alep. 

L. 16 After the ‘ayin there is a small stroke, not visible on the photograph, but 
clear on the fragment itself; it is probably part of a waw. 

L. 17 Parts of this line are preserved on frgs. 4e, f. Before the lacuna there is a 
trace of a lamed. After the lacuna the line resumes with the bottom of a final kap. 

L. 18. Parts of this line are on frgs. 4e, f, g. The first letter is probably a taw. 

L. 19. Parts of this line are on frgs. 4f, g. After the lacuna the line begins again 
with the remains of a he. 
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TRANSLATION 


1. [ is wise, strong,] and very beautiful, and her father loves [her. All that he has 

he gives to her]; 

[and for] you [the inheritance of] her father [is determined]; and a right decision 

I3has been determined on your behalf, to t[ake her. Now listen to me,] 

[my brother.] You will speak about this [you] ng girl tonight; you will engage her 

and take her for your wiffe. | 

4. [And we shall make] the wedding-feast [for her]. I know that Raguel will not be 
able to withhold her from you, becaus[e] he knows 


= 


5. {that you have more right ] to take his daughter than anyone el[se. For hJe 
kno[ws] that, if he were to give her to 
6. [another] man, [ the book of] Moses. And now [we shall speak 


about] this [you]ng gir[l] tonight, and we shall engage her 
7. [for you.” !4Then Tobias said in reply to Raphjael, “Azariah, my brother, I have 
heard 


8. [ and they died, wh]en they went into her. 
9. | 1SNow] 1 am [alfraid [o]f the demon who 
10. [loves her ] my [fa]ther and my mother 
11. [to the grave anJother [son they] do not 
12. [have to bury them.” 16“ the commands of your father] who or- 
dered you 
13. [ |this [de]mon, but take her 
14. [ ] 17 
15. [ ]. 18 
16. [to be with her, get up [from ). 


17. [do no]t fear [because] she has been destined for [you], and for you [the decision 
has been made to take her] 

18. [ ]you will save [her, and] I am sure that there will be [chil- 
dren from her] for you. [And t]hey will be 

19. [to you like brothers.” When] Tobiah [h]eard the words of Rapha[el that she was 
h]is kinswoman and of [ ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kai TO Kopdoiov dpdvinov Kal &vSpeiov Kai KaAdv Mav, Kal t TaThp 
abtiic KaAdG (Ms 319 reads instead of KaAdc: ayam& abtiy, after which it adds: kal 
doa KéxtyTo avti SSworv Kal coi). La: est autem haec puella sapiens fortis et bona 
ualde et constabilita; et pater ipsius diligit illam, et quaecumque possedit (mss PGM: 
possidet) illi tradet. 

L. 2 Lit., “and for you it is decided to inherit her father, and on your behalf there 
is a decision of righteousness,” that is, because he is her kin. Cf. S: kal timev 
Acdikaiwtai oot AaBelv abtrv (Mss 106 107: kat oot Sixaiwya) Kal &kovodv Lov. La: 
tibi ergo destinata est haereditas (ms W: aequitas est eius ut possedeat haereditatem) 
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patris eius, et te oportet accipere lam. Et nunc audi me. Compare line 18 below. I 
stick to the interpretation of this line, despite the objections of M. Morgenstern 
(“Language,” 133). There is no correspondence in the Greek or Latin versions for the 
interpretation of WA NUW)}? }°T PY) as meaning “and the Righteous Judge decreed 
for you.” 

L. 3 Cf. S: &erde, Kol AoAow TH TMaTpI TEpl TOD KOpaoiou Thy VUKTA TAvTNHV, 
iva, Anupoped& oor abttv voudny. But Ms 319 reads rather the imperative: AdAnoov 
epi avdtijc. La: et nunc audi me, frater, et loquere de illa hac nocte, et accipiemus (Ms 
R: accipiamus; ms M: accipe) tibi illam uxorem. Pace M. Morgenstern (“Language,” 
134), “speak about” is the correct translation of -4 b>onn, as the Greek and Latin 
versions show (AaAtjow, loquere); his reference to a “request” formula in the 
Elephantine Aramaic papyri is irrelevant, since it does not use Dn, but rather URW, 
which admittedly does mean “ask,” but that verb is not used in this Tobit text. 
Morgenstern, however, notes an interesting parallel to the verb 1°PN in Tg. Ongelos 
of Exod 21:8. He also notes the possible alternate restoration of the last word as 
[1]N3X%, “for marriage,” which I too had considered, but I chose to follow the ancient 
versions, which read vbndnv and uxorem. 

L. 4 The order of some of the sentences preserved in the versions clearly differs 
from that of the Aramaic. For this reason the full text of S and La will be given here. S: 
Totroomev TOV yapov avdtijc. Kal émiotapo Sti ob pt SvvnOA ‘PayourA KwAdoo adtiv 
ard oot i éyyvaobai Etépw, SHeiroev Bdvatov Kate Thy Kpiolv TiC BiBAov 
Mwvoéwe Kai 51% TO yivwoKelv STI Gol KANPOvVOLIa KAOAKE! AcBEIv Thy BvyaTépa 
avtod Tapa md&vtTa &vopwrov. But Ms 319 reads: Sti yitvwoKei Ev Soe adTH Cvdpt. 
La: faciemus nuptias eius. Scio autem (ms R: Scito enim) quia Raguhel non negabit 
illam tibi; nouit enim quia si dederit illam uiro alio morte periet secundum iudicium 
libri Moysi: et quia scit tibi maxime aptam esse haereditatem illius magis quam alicui 
homini. 

L. 5 See the quotation of S for the previous line. Nothing in S corresponds to 
the Jast clause in this line, but ms 319 has its equivalent. The La is also fuller than the 
Aramaic. 

L. 6 For the first three words, see the versions quoted in the comment on line 4. 
S continues: kat viv &kovodv pov, Gderde, Kai AGAOOoEV TEP! TOD KOpacion Tv 
WOKTA TABTHV Kol UVNnOTevodLEse cor adtrv, which echoes what Raphael said to 
Tobiah in the verse quoted in the comment on line 3. La: secundum iudicium libri 
Moysi. These words in La, however, immediately precede a clause quoted in the 
comment on line 4 (et quia... homini); afterward it continues: nunc ergo, frater, audi 
me, et loquamur de hac puella et desponsemus illam tibi. 

L. 7 Cf. S: T6TE GoKpIBEig TwBiag Eimev TH ‘Padahr ACapla &derde, tikovoa 
(mss AB: &krKkow éyw). La: tunc respondit Thobias Raphahel angelo et dixit Azarias 
frater, audiui. 

L. 8 Cf. S: ém6te cioeMOpEvovTo MPdc AdTHV, Kai d7téBvNnoKov. La: mortui sunt in 
cubiculo nocte, ea hora qua cum illa fuerunt. 

L. 9 Cf. S: kal viv doBobat Ey (ms 319: dd Tod Saipoviov TobTov) — Sti 
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abthy ovK ddiKei, GAN’ S¢ Av Gedrjon eyyioo adtiic, AmoKtéwer avbtdv. La: et nunc 
timeo hoc daemonium, quoniam diligit illam. 

L. 10 See 4QpapTob? ar 14 i 6, which has no Jamed before "”¥, but has the final 
yod of [NM]. Cf. S: kat&Ew tiv Cwhv Tod TaTpd¢ Lov Kol Tis LNTPdc HOU HET’ dd5bvNG 
én’ éuol cic Tov Tahov adTav. La: deducam patris mei uitam et matris meae cum 
dolore ad inferos. 

L. 11 Cf. S: kal vidg Etepocg oby bm&pxe adToic, iva Bdapn adtovc. La: neque 
habent alium filium qui sepeliat illos. 

L. 12 See 4QpapTob® ar 14 i 7-8. Cf. S: ob péuvnoan tug évTohug TOD TaTpdc 
oov, 6t1 éveteihaté oot; La: memor esto (Mss MR: non es memor?) mandatorum 
patris tui quoniam praecepit tibi. 

L. 13 Cf. S: uh Adyov éxe Tob Sanuoviov TobTov Kal ABE (without an object). La: 
noli computare (Mss GM: timere) daemonium illud: sed postula illam. 

L. 16 Only four letters are preserved from Tob 6:18. They may correspond to S: 
Kal Otav LéAANS yiveoOat LET’ ATIC, EEeyEpONTE MPOTOV AuUPdtEpol Kal MpocEevEaoOe. 
La: Et cum coeperis uelle esse cum illa, surgite primo ambo et deprecamini Do- 
minum. 

L. 17 &poon. This is the feminine singular passive participle of 1, 
A#RDDNIWANIYT.., 30. 0 kal uh doBod, ool yap Zotiv uenEprovévn (mss AB: ool adth 
htoiwacuévn) mpd Tob aidvoc, Kai ob abthyv owoetc. La: noli timere, tibi enim 





Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1976) 197. 

L. 18 Cf. S: kai bTOAGHB GVW STi Zoovtai Goi €& avg Madia Kai Zoovtat coi W¢ 
&dedooi. La: credo quoniam habebis ex illa filios, et erunt tibi sicut fratres. 

L. 19 Cf. S: kal OTe fikovoev TwBiac Tov Adywv ‘Padanr kal Sti Zotiv abTH 
&dedo?) ék ToD omEpuatog Tob ofkov Tob MaTpdG avbTOU. La: cum audisset Thobias 
sermones Raphahel angeli quoniam soror est illius, et de domo seminis patris illius. 





Frg.4 iii Tob 6:18-7:10 
top margin 


N19 Voy 07917) RIND] AA <paAt> FAY TAN wily omIAN WA yA] 1 
[Tox NNIJAAR 
WORT AIDT) NINN ONA N°) ROW? WAT NR WA maw a> 2 


[nad 

pop? maby PRwi AN VIN ap AAP? VRID 1]AswNi DRiyy 3 
W119 WRI 

ANNIN NITY AWRY ANAY WIR OYRI NK [O]owa yy pnenx awh 4 
 fa}e) 

TININ RID PTY NWN NITY PN MONWP 77 12 aw) WT RNY aT 5 
TR 
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T1OY PNIN PRT? PRY NWN MID paw [7] Np] wa ww Ty WARN 6 


[NJJINN 
73S (1) ford o}ow A> ak kT abwa AY RNITR py oT AD poner 7 
[ 7 520 Apw2 DRIvD TWAS NT AN OT 8 
[ xJowp NIDA, 74 [AnIX MA PHY Rav 9 
[ 8999) TINK Ta] Ww Ny 10 
[ nav yw or 797° 11 
[aqw °%9 Jn oT DRIVTD JAX CNN THY ]anwny1 Yorn) 12 
[ Sew] SAwionAk 13 


Mus. Inv. 133 
PAM 41.353, 42.217, 43.181* 


Notes ON READINGS 


The upper margin of column iii is partly visible above the center of line 1. That is, 
there is some blank surface, but only the fact that the text of line 1 follows directly on 
that of col. ii 19 indicates that it is the top margin. Parts of thirteen lines are preserved 
in this column, which begins after the space following column ii. Despite the lacuna, 
line 1 continues the text from col. ii 19. This line too seems to be the widest in the col- 
umn but an omitted word has been supplied in angular brackets. Line 6 would be a 
better gauge of the width of the column. It measures about 12.3 cm. 


L. 1 At the beginning of the line is the trace of the foot of a gimel to the right of 
the yod. The scribe omitted a verb after 1271, probably P17 (see the versions). The 
last letter preserved is the right bottom curve of a mem. 

L. 2 Just before the lacuna are traces of two letters, probably ‘ayin and zayin. 
The upper part of the re’ of YN1Y7 is clear; the rest of the letter is also faintly visible. 

L. 3 The bottoms of four letters can be seen after the first lacuna, probably 
representing N1¥1. Two letters (17) have been added above the line. 

L. 7 After the first lacuna there is the bottom of a nun. After the second lacuna 
is a trace of the top of a res, and then, after another lacuna, are traces of the last three 
letters of Tobiah’s name. 

L.9 There is the trace of the top of a bet on the edge of the skin below the res in 
QR of line 8. 

L. 11 The last letter is the bottom curve of a bet. 

L. 13 The traces of the first two letters seem to be of an ’alep and a het. The last 
two strokes belong to the top of a mem and an ‘ayin. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [the lineage of his father’s house,] he fell [veJry much in love with her, and his 
heart <clung> to her [exceeding]ly. 7:1When they entered Ecba[tana], Tobiah 
[said] 
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2. to him, “Aza[riah, my brother, t]ake me straight to the house of Raguel, our kins- 
man.” He took him, and [they] went [to the house of] 

3, Raguel and foun[d] Rague[] s]itting before the gate of his dwelling. They greeted 
him first, and he said to them, 

4. “In peace have you come! Enter in peac(e], my brothers,” and he brought them 
into his house. 2Then he said to Edna, his wife, “How 

5. this youth resembles Tobit, the son of my uncle!’ 3Edna asked them and said, 
“Where are you from, my brothers?” 

6. They said to her, “We are of the Naphtalites, [who] are captives in Nineveh.” 4She 
said to them, “Do you know Tobit, ou[r] kinsman?” 

7. They said to her, “W[e] do know him.” “Is he well?” They said to her, “He is 
we[llJ.” [And To|biah [sa]id, 

8. “He is my father.” Then Raguel jumped up, kissed him, and broke into 
tea[rs. 7 ] 

9. “Blessings upon [you, my son; you are the] so[n of] a righteo[us] man.” [He fell 


upon] 

10. the neck of Tobiah, [the son of his kinsman, and wept 8 ] 

11. 9He slaugh[tered] a ram of the flock [ ] 

12. to eat and to drink [“Azariah, my brother, tell Raguel that he should give 
me Sarah], 

13. my kinswoman.” [!0Raguel] heard [ ] 

COMMENTS 


L. 1 Lit., “the seed of his father’s house.” See 4QpapTob® ar 14 ii 4. Cf. S$: é« Tob 
onépuatos Tov ofkov Tod TaTPd¢ adTOD, Aiav HydaMNoev adtriv, Kal fh KapdSia adbTod 
EKOAANON Eig AdTHV. Kal STE EioAEv ic "ExPdtava, Aéyer abTH. La: haesit cordi eius. 
Et cum uenissent in ciuitatem Ecbatanan dixit. 

L. 2 See 4QpapTob® ar 14 ii 5. Cf. S: ACapia. KSedrde, andyayé ue ebOciav mpdc 
‘Payounr tov a&dedhodv hav. Koi dryayev abtdv cic tov ofkov ‘Payourjov. La: 
Thobias angelo Azarias frater, duc me uiam rectam (ms R: recte) ad Raguhelem. Et 
uenerunt (Ms M: ad domum Raguelis; Ms G: in domum Raguel) et. ... 

L. 3 Lit., “They asked his peace first.” See 4QpapTob® ar 14 ii 6. Cf. S: kal ebpov 
abTov KAOLEVOV Tape Thy Obpav Ti} ADAG Kal éxoupéticay abTov MpwTOL, Koll ElTtEev 
avtoic. La: et inuenerunt illum sedentem in atrio, circa ostium domus suae, et 
salutauerunt illum priores. Et dixit Raguhel. 

L. 4 See 4QpapTob® ar 14 ii 7. Cf. S: Xaipete ToAAG, ddeAGoi, kal Kars HA8ate 
bytaivovtes. Kon fyayev abtobs cic Tov oikov abtod. Koll eiev "ESva tA yovount abtob 
‘Qc. La: Bene ualeatis, fratres, intrate salui et sani; et induxit illos in domum suam. Et 
dixit Annae (ms M: Haedna[?]; ms X: Ethne) uxori suae, Quam. 

L. 5 See 4QpapTob® ar 14 ii 8. Cf. S: Spotog 6 veavioxoc obt0¢ Tw Bei TH K5edOO 
nov (mss AB: Twit To &vepi@ Lov). Kol épwtnoev avtobs "Edva Kati eitev abTOIC 
(mss AB: ApWTnoEV abTOvs ‘PayourjA) 1d8ev éoté, dSedhoi; La: similis est hic iuuenis 
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Thobi (mss PR: Thobis) consobrino meo. Et interrogauit illos Anna (ms M: Haedna; 
ms X: Ethna) dicens Unde uos estis, fratres? Apart from the different forms of the 
names of Raguel’s wife, one should note how the questioner differs in the versions 
and in the Aramaic and S. 

L. 6 See 4QpapTob? ar 14 ii 9. Cf. S: kal eimav abril (mss AB: abT@) Ek tev vidv 
NepOarely teic tev aixuodwtiobévtwv év Nivevr}. Kon eitev abtoic Tivioxete TwBiv 
Tov KdEdhodv fdv; La: et illi dixerunt Ex filiis Nepthalim nos sumus, ex captiuis 
Niniue (ms R: in Ninniue). Tunc illa dixit Nostis Thobin fratrem nostrum? 

L. 7 See 4QpapTob® ar 14 ii 10-11. Cf. S: kal eitav abtf Tiveokouev fueic 
abtév. Kol eitev abtoig “Yyiaives; koi einav adth “Yytoiver ko Ci. Kol etev Topics. 
La: et dixerunt Nouimus. Et illa dixit Fortis est? et iJli dixerunt, Fortis est et uiuit. Tunc 
Thobias dixit. 

L. 8 See 4QpapTob® ar 14 ii 11. Cf. S: ‘O matip pod éotiv. Kol dverrdnoev 
“‘Payouna Kai KaTepianoev avTov Kal xkAcvoev. La: pater meus est de quo quaeris. Et 
exsiliit Raguhel et osculatus est illum lacrimans. 

L. 9 Lit., “Goodness (be) upon you.” Cf. S: evAoyia oot yévoito, Taidiov, 6 Tob 
KaAOG Kol ayabob TaTpdc¢ (Mss AB: dvOpwrov). La: Benedictio tibi sit, fili, quoniam 
boni et optimi uiri filius es tu. 

L. 10 Cf. S: kod émiteodov Emi TOv THdXNAOV Twhia Tob ddedAhod abtob EkrAavoev. 
La: et incubuit lacrimans super collum Thobiae filii fratris sui. 

L. 11 Cf. S: kal ZOvoev (mss AB: ZOvoav) Kpiov ék mpoBdtwv. La: et occiderunt 
arietem. 

L. 12 Cf. S: éte €Aooavto Kal évipavto Kel avérteoav Sermvijoa, eitev TwBiac 
TH ‘Paharr, ACapia KSerde, eitov PayoutA Stwc 5@ pot Lappav. La: discubuerunt 
ad cenandum, et dixit Thobias ad Raphahel angelum Azarias frater, dic Raguheli ut 
det mihi Sarram. 

L. 13 Cf. S: tiv &derdrv pov. Kal fhKovoev “PayourA Tov Adyov. La: sororem 
meam. Et audiuit Raguhel hunc sermonem. 


Frg. 5 Tob 8:17-9:4 
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[anix’/ xDdOD 3JOi and ani >[R]34 <n>-2 ANRAL 
[ JW OA aN TFB aw ot yt] 
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Mus. Inv. 133 
PAM 41.353, 42.217, 43.181* 


Notes ON READINGS 


The remains of this column are found on two fragments (frgs. 5a, b), the second of 
which is quite twisted, but for the most part legible. The fragments preserve parts of 
ten lines, but correspondence with the Greek and Latin versions reveals that at least 
two lines are missing between the two fragments. 


L. 2 A trace of a letter begins the line, probably a yod. 

L. 3 Only the tops of three letters are preserved; they are probably taw, waw, res. 

L. 6 At the end of this line only a trace remains of the right side of an ’alep. 

L. 7 The line begins with the trace of a letter, probably the bottom of a bet. 

L. 8 The first trace is that of the head of a dalet. A long vacat occupies the rest of 
the line. 

L. 9 The first letter is the remains of a he. Despite the twisted skin the rest of the 
letters are legible. 

L. 10 The initial letter seems to be a taw. The second word is clearly "2 with a 
space after it. Though this form of the word for “house” is found at times in Aramaic 
(see Bar Rakkab 16; AP 3:18; 8:35; 9:3; 10:9; 82:8; BMAP 4:8, 25; 9:12, 27; 10:2, 21; 
11:11; 12:12, 13, 35; Ahigar 125; 1QapGen 21:6), it is otherwise attested only in the 
absolute state. Hence the restoration of the final taw for the construct state needed 
here. The word is followed by two raised strokes, probably of a gimel and a bet. After 
the lacuna of one letter, the top of a lamed is preserved, and the traces of 311 can be 
seen in the shrunken and twisted second last line of this part of the fragment. At the 
end there is the top of a letter, probably of a waw, and the top of another letter, 
probably a samek. 

L. 11 Toward the end of the line 8” are fairly clear, preceded probably by a mem. 

L. 12 The tops of five letters are preserved, the last four of which are possibly 
nan. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ their lives with mer]cy and with joy| ] 
2. [ 18Then he ordered his servants thJat they should fill up[ the hole. ] 
3. [ 19 take two ]steer[s] 
4. [ ] 
5. [ ] 
6. [21 car]ry (it) with you to the house of [your] fa[ther ] 
7. [ ] my son, I am your father, and Edna [is your] mot[her.  ] 
8. [Do not fear, my son. vacat 9:1[ ] 
9. [and he said to] him, 2“Azariah, my brother, take with you from here fo[ur 


slaves ] 
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10. [ and you will come (to) the hou<se of> Gaba[e]|. Give him the bond, and 
g[et the money. 3/4[You] 

11. [know that my father] will b[e counting] the [dJays; and if [ ] 

12. | ] oath of [ ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kal ovvtédeoov trv Curly adtev pet’ edppootvng Kal Edéov. La: et 
consumma uitam eorum cum misericordia et laetitia. 

L. 2 Lit., “then he ordered his slaves that they should fill up.” Cf. S: téte eizev 
TOIS OIKETCUC ALTOE xwoaI TOV Thov. La: et praecepit seruis suis, ut replerent fossam 
quam fecerant. 

L. 3 Cf. S: fiyayev Boas 500. La: adduxit uaccas duas. 

L. 6 Cf. S: AduBave abtdébev Td iLov Kal brave byiaivwv mpdc TOV MATEPa COV. 
La: ex eo quod possideo accipe partem dimidiam, et uade saluus et sanus cum pace ad 
patrem tuum. 

L. 7 Cf. S: Bd poe, Tadiov, Zy cov 6 TaThp Kai "Edva fy ptytp Gov. La: forti 
animo esto, fili, ego pater tuus sum, et Anna (ms M: Haedna; ms X: Etna) mater tua. 

L. 8 Cf. S: 6&poel, Tadiov. La omits the repeated encouragement. 

L. 9 Cf. S: kal eitev abto, ACapla ddedde, mapdraBe (mss 106 107: A&Be 
évTedOEv) ETH CEALTOD Téooapac oiKéTac. La: tunc accersiuit Thobias Raphahel 
angelum dicens, Azarias frater, adsume tecum hinc seruos quattuor et camelos duos. 

L. 10 Cf. S: mopevOntt cic ‘Pa&yas Kai hKe mapa ToBarrw Kai 6d¢ abt@ 1d 
XElpdypadov kai Kdutca1 (mss 106 107: ABE) TS Apydptov. La: perueni in ciuitatem 
Rages ad Gabelum: et redde illi chirographum suum et recipe pecuniam. 

L. 11 Cf. S: ob yap yivwoxeic St ota KplOudv 6 MaTHp Tus HHEpac, Kol zav 
Xpoviow fuépav piav. La: scis enim quoniam numerat dies pater meus; et si tardauero 
una plus die. 

L. 12 Cf. S: kal Bewpeic Ti dyooev ‘PayourjA. La: uides quomodo Raguhel 
iurauerit, cuius iusiurandum spernere non possumus. 


Frg. 6 Tob ? 
[ pws 73 [1 ii. =a 
[ ai. 2 


Mus, Inv. 133 
PAM 42.217, 43.181* 


NoTEs ON READINGS 


This small fragment contains the remains of two lines from the middle of a column. It 
has not yet been possible to identify the part of Tobit to which this fragment belongs. 
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L. 1 The first letter seems to be a kap. It is followed by a clear dalet and a yod. 
The next letter is doubtful, apparently a mem. It is followed by a clear pe, yod, gimel. Is 
32°) possibly the ’Ap‘el participle of 11D? 


TRANSLATION 
lL. [ and] when they are (?) [ | 
2. [ and [ ] 
Frg. 7 Tob ¢ 
[ qiny5 | ieee! 
Mus. Inv. 133 


PAM 41.353, 42.217, 43.181* 


Notes ON READINGS 


A small fragment with the remains of four letters, the first of which may be a kaph. 
The last could be a waw. 


TRANSLATION 
[ Jall of the[m ] 
4Q198: 4QTobit* ar 
Physical Description 


This copy of Aramaic Tobit is found on two fragments of light tan skin. Sev- 
eral parts of the first fragment reveal an upper margin as well as a space at the 
right, showing that this fragment contains the right side of a column of text. 
Fourteen lines are preserved in this first fragment; the last line has only the tip 
of two lameds. The second fragment contains the beginnings of five lines, 
which are difficult to read. 


Palaeography 


The script is a late Hasmonean or early Herodian book hand with some 


semicursive features. It dates from roughly 50 B.c. (see F M. Cross, “Scripts, 
138 §3; Anchor Books edition, 176 §3). 
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Frg. 1 Tob 14:2-6 


top margin 


[MYawi AID WIIw? KIPP ANID FT TP NAN? YnTM? FOWL APTE 1 
[ 4 n}9 WNIT AP| oma 2 

[ M1P32 99 CT RPK 3 

[ Seqw? oan ]5[n or mys 4 

[ yar Jayne Xd 5 
[RINT NJAPRN? [YD NITON TWN 7 YD2 6 
[ 1]iwy>D ORIwW? YARD pan? 7 

[7y Dwi. prjaws Ws oN WwW] 8 

[ TUN NTR pons wn oP Rs 9 

[ °T] NITY [TY O)TPI [3] 10 

[ 3ppea agowry[ pan] 11 

[ & Seqw? 2}83(93] 97 12 

[ W]PON Sd pay Xvwpsa] 13 

[ >t Jot JE J 14 





Mus. Inv. 231 
PAM 41.595, 42.325, 43.182* 


Notes on READINGS 


L. 2 The first letter seems to be the foot of a bet. 

L. 4 The line begins on the second group of fragments with a clear nun, a yod, 
and a nun and is continued with the top of a lamed on the bottom edge of the first 
group. 

L. 6 The last letter is represented only by the down-shaft on the right. It could 
be a taw, but not even that is certain. 

L.7 At the end of the line one can see the right side of a he, followed by a dot of 
the next letter on the edge of the skin (most visible on PAM 42.325), possibly the top 
of a waw. 

L. 9 A mere trace of the initial ‘ayin of the first word is visible. The last letter 
seems to be the right side of a ber. 

L. 11 The last letter seems to be the remains of a yod. 

L. 12 Traces are visible of two letters after the second lacuna, which may be a 
yod and an “alep. 

L. 13 The last letter is represented only by a dot, perhaps the bottom of a lamed. 


TRANSLATION 


1 | and gave] alms, and he continued to fear God and ack[nowledge his maj- 
esty. 3He summoned his son, Tobiah, and] his [seven] 
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2. sons, and ordered him, saying to [him, 4 ] 

3. God, which he uttered about Nineveh. and] 

4, Nine[veh; what the prophets of Israel ut]ter[ed ] 

5. all of those things will be done in [their] tim|[es. 

6. in all that Go[d] has said. [Al]] of it will be brough{[t to pass. and as for our 


kinsfolk] 
. dwelling in the land of Israel, all of the[m 
. [I] srael (will become) arid; Samar[ia and Jerusalem until] 
. the time 5when [God] will bring [them] back in [mercy ] 
10. [but] not as it was befo[re, until] the time [that 
11. [they rebuild] Jerusalem with hon[or 
12. [ as the prophlet[s of Israel] have spoken [6 
13. [in truth], and they shall cast away all [their] idoll[s 
14. [ ] 


wo won 





COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kal EAenuootvac érroinoev. kal Ett MpooéBETO EbAOYETV TOV OEdV (MSs 
AB: hoBeio@a1 Kupiov Tov Bedv) Kal EFopoAoyeiaBau Thy LEyoAwWobvny Tod BEob. La: 
faciens eleemosynas (Ms R: magis fecit helemosinas), et proposuit magis Deum colere 
(ms R: et adiecit timorem ad colendum Deum) et confiteri magnitudinem eius. 

L. 2 Cf. S: éxddeoev TwBiav Tov vidv adtod (Mss AB: Tov vidv abTOd Kai Tobs && 
viods Tod viob adtod) kai éveteiAato abt@ A€ywv. La: accersiit Thobiam filium suum 
et septem filios eius, et praecepit illis (ms M: illi; ms R: ad illum; Ms X: ei) dicens. See 
pp. 139-40. 

L. 3 Cf. S: motebw yo TH Prati Tob Heob em Nivev#. La: credo ego uerbo Dei, 
quod locutus est in Niniuen. 

L. 4 Cf. S: ém A®obp kat Niveus, kai doa erdAnoev oi mpodftat Tob “Topara. La: 
super Assur et Niniuen, quae locuti sunt prophetae Israel. 

L. 5 Cf. S: kal md&vta ovpBroetai ToIc Kaipoic avTaVv. La: sed omnia contingent 
temporibus suis. 

L. 6 Cf. S: motebw Sti névta, & Eittev 6 Bedc, ovvTedcoOroeTar Kal Zota. La: 
credo quoniam omnia, quae dicit Dominus, erunt et perficientur. 

L. 7 Cf. S: kai of &deAdhoi haov ol KatoiKkobvtec év Ti yi “lopahd mavtec 
SiaoKxopmicOfjoovta. La: et fratres nostri, qui habitant in terra Israel, omnes 
dispergentur. 

L. 8 Cf. S: kal Zotat m&oa yi Tob “lopanA epnuosc, kai Laydpeia Koil 
‘JepovoaAry éota Zpnpos. La: et erit omnis terra Israel deserta. 

L. 9 Cf. S: kal KavOrjoeTat exp! xpdvonv, Kol md ererjoet abTODS 6 BEdc, Kal 
EMOTPEWEl AVTOVS 6 OEd¢ Eic TH yiiv TOO "JoparaA. La: et erit deserta usque in tempus. 
Et iterum miserebitur illorum Deus in terra Israel. 

L. 10 Cf. S: Kal obx wg Tov MPATOV, Ewc Tod xpdvov, ob &v MANPWHA 6 XPdvoc 
Tov Kapdv. La: sed non ut prius; quoadusque repleatur tempus maledictionum. 
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L. 11 DP PA or RW] A. Cf. S: kai oixodSounoovaiv ‘Tepovooanp évtipywe. La: et 
omnes aedificabunt Hierusalem honorifice. 

L. 12 Cf. S: KaOw¢ EAcAnoav Epi AdTi¢ ot MPodta Tod ToparaA. La: sicut 
locuti sunt de illa omnes prophetae Israel. 

L. 13 Cf. S: mboBnOfoovtat Tov Bedv GANOIvOc, Kal Adhrjoovoiv (mss AB: 
KatopvEovolv) mé&vtEec TH EMSwAra adTdv. La: ad timendum Deum uere, et relinquent 
omnia idola sua. 


Frg. 2 Tob 14:10(%) 


[ JX? 

[ 9 PDIN 
[71 }R pa 

[ 7731N7 NNW [Nd D3 
[ )3 


OB WN 


Mus. Inv. 231 
PAM 43.182 


Notes ON READINGS 


This part of the text was torn in antiquity and repaired then by threads that are still 
visible as horizontal bars between lines 2 and 3. Part of the thread is also seen after X¥ 
at the left end of the first line. 


L. 3 Except for the first letter, a waw, none of the letters are read with certainty. 

L. 4 The first word seems to be 253. After that comes perhaps ND¥. 

L. 5 The only letter left on the line is the curved right side of a lamed, or 
possibly of a gop. 


TRANSLATION 


1. not | ] 

2. face to [him/her 

3. [ and Nadin| 

4. fell into the trap of [death, and it destroyed him. ] 
5. | 


COMMENTS 


L. 4 Cf. S: kal Nadap émeoev cic thy maySa Tod Savdtov, kal amwmAEGEV AT6V 
(mss AB: Apdv 8& évémecev cic thy mayida Kal amodETO). La has nothing that 
corresponds to these words. 
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4Q199: 4QTobit? ar 
Physical Description 


This copy of Aramaic Tobit is represented by only two fragments of brown 
skin. Frg. 1 preserves the beginning of a column, showing two lines of text 
with an upper margin. Frg. 2 preserves parts of two words. 


Palaeography 


The text is written in a Hasmonean script, dating roughly to 100 B.c. (Cross, 
“Scripts,” 138 §4; Anchor Books edition, 176 $4). Not enough distinctive let- 
ters are extant on this text to date it more precisely. 


Frg. 1 Tob 7:11 
top margin 


[ ANWN NJVERIN DDN NDOT PALO TKI ] 
[ >I We 


e 


Mus. Inv. 231 
PAM 41.945, 43.182* 


Notes ON READINGS 


L. 1 Before the final lamed there is the tip of a letter, probably a waw. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ and To]biah [said], “I shall not eat (anything) here, and | shall no[t 
drink] 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: Kol eltev TwBiag Od uh ddyw evtebOev obSE UA Tw. La: et dixit 
Thobias Hic ego non edam quicquam neque bibam. 


Frg. 2 Tob 14:10 
[ \q73 °734[y If st 
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Mus. Inv. 231 
[AA 363566 


This fragment is not found on any PAM photograph. It was newly photographed in 
1994. 


Notes ON READINGS 


L. | The first letters preserved seem to be waw and beth. 


TRANSLATION 


1. | the de]eds of Nadin[ ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: Ye, maidiov, 66a Nada éExoinoev Axiképw. La: Ecce filius Nabad, 

quid fecit Achicaro. 
4Q200: 4QTobit® 

Physical Description 
The Hebrew text of Tobit is found on nine fragments or groups of joined 
fragments of light brown skin. The columns are not as wide as in the Aramaic 
Tobit texts. 
Palaeography 
The script is an early Herodian formal hand, dating from ca. 30 B.c. to a.D. 20 


(Cross, “Scripts,” 138 §5; Anchor Book edition, 176 $5). Waw and yod are 
hardly distinguishable. 


Frg. 11 Tob 3:6 
2a i al 
Dy | i, 3 
mon °2 nyn> 4[wrn } 3 
mim Wax cmy WI na3y1 onynw Ipw)] 4 
SASK O(N a> ly wm] 5 
[ "Mn PIP NR 6 
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Mus. Inv. 848 
PAM 41.368, 42.218, 43.183* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This fragment contains parts of lines on two columns. From the additional line at the 
top of col. ii, it becomes clear that a line preceded the first line preserved on col. i; only 
the trace of a letter belonging to it remains. The ends of four lines are preserved on 
this column. 


L. 2 Traces of four letters are visible. After the dots representing the first three, 
there is a space; then the trace of an ‘ayin. Finally, 1 is clear. 
L. 3 A dot remains of the foot of a reg at the beginning of the line. 


TRANSLATION 
et ] 
2. [ d]ust. 
3, [ than] to live, for [false] reproaches 
4. [I have heard and] much [grief ] is mine. Give command to move 
(me) far 
5. [from for the] everlas[ting abode. Do noJjt hide 
6. [your face from me. ] 
COMMENTS 


L. 2 Cf. S: kal yévwuau yi}. La: ut iam dimittar desuper terra (ms X: ut dimittar a 
conuersatione terre). 

L. 3 Cf. S: 8t0 AvotTEAET LOL ATOBavEIv UGAAOv ij Cfiv Sti dvetdiouoc. La: expedit 
mihi mori magis quam uiuere, quoniam improperia. 

L. 4 Cf. S: wevdeic fKkovoa kai Avan TOAAH WET’ Euod. Kupte, éxitaéov Séw¢ 
&mtoAvOd. La: falsa audio, et in magno sum taedio. Praecipe ergo, Domine, ut dimittar. 

L.5 Cf. S: &md Tig avayKns Tabtns. amdAvadv LE Eig TOV TATTOV Tov aidviov Kal 
ui) drtootpéyng Td Mpdowsdv Gov, KUpIE, Tm’ Euod. La: ab hac necessitate (ms M adds: 
anima mea). Da mihi refrigerium in loco aeterno, et noli auertere a me faciem tuam. 
Hebr. Fagii: 939 72D WNON ON?. 


Frg. 1 ii Tob 3:10-11 


[ "aN nk we 1 

[ apr 1Aa 73> an 2 
(TV RY NDNA? Ww PR My 3 
[ iM ON] Yow? NDI vawR 4 
[ Tun[n|Ay po[na] 5 
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Mus. Inv. 848 
PAM 41.368, 42.218, 43.183* 


Notes ON READINGS 


The second column contains the beginnings of five lines, corresponding to the first 
five of col. i. 


L. 1 Only a trace at the bottom of the last letter is preserved; it is probably an 
valep. 

L. 2 Only traces of the last four letters remain. 

L. 3 The last letter is possibly a he. 

L. 4 The famed is partly lost in a tear in the skin. 


TRANSLATION 
1. Let them [not] reproach [my father ] 
2. you have had alive an [only] daughter [ ] 
3. For me it is not right to h[ang myself; that no longer] 
4. may I hear, and [my father] may not hear (them either)| I ] 
5. [ the wlindow, and she [im] plored favor, [ | 
CoMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: unmote dvediowow tov Matépa you. La: ne forte improperent patri 
meo. 

L. 2 Cf. S: pia oor brijpxev Ovyatmp ayant}. La: unicam habuisti filiam 
carissimam. 

L. 3 Cf. S: xpnoimatepdv poi oti nh (Ms 319: ob xprjoludv not) &me&yEaobOan. La: 
non est utile animam laqueo fugare (ms W: non est hoc mihi bonum ut). 

L. 4 Cf. S: unkéti dverSiopobs &Kkovow év TH Cwf pov (Ms 319: yo kai 6 TaTHp 
ov). La: et iam nullum improperium audiam in uita mea (Mss MRWX omit these 
last three words), neque ego neque pater meus. 

L. 5 Cf. S: Slanetdoaca Tus xXEIpac mpdc Thy Ovpida z5erOn Kai cimev. La: 
exporrectis manibus ad fenestram deprecata est (mss JW: et deprecata est) Dominum 
et dixit. See 4QpapTob® ar 6:6. 


Frg. 2 Tob 4:3-9 
[ 4 An AYN ON Ass th 
[ 7/3902 AIM 41201[ ] 
a5 
[ }93[1 738m onvyRd ADM? YD vacat 3 
[AD™|A om? S4[> Aw [A nx = vacat —s MNBL ) 4 
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[ }.7 Joy abi noaxja nwya 2 apw saa7Aa) 5 
[DD Ja PI Anon OMI MPI awry jan cma ADT JIRSi[ | 6 
[APA DID AN 2]29 D> WAP aRX® ApAdN 7p AN]O? NY» Adan AR ily] 7 
[ Joya. vyn JO TP aN [ vacat J ALP] uo) Alwiy] 8 
[ ] A310 aAmw Apr FAifwya ] 9 
Mus. Inv. 848 


PAM 41.368, 42.218, 43.183* 


Notes oN READINGS 


This partial column is preserved on three fragments, the first two of which (frgs. 2a, 
b) almost join each other. Parts of nine lines are extant. 


L. 1 Only the bottoms of the first four letters are discernible. 

L. 2 Only traces of the last two letters are found, probably ‘ayin and yod. 

L. 3. A vacat appears at the beginning of the line. The vocative "12 is written 
above the line. Just before the lacuna there is a clear heand a trace of a yod. On the top 
of frg. 2c there are traces of the bottoms of kap and re’. 

L. 4. After the first preserved word there is a vacat. 

L. 5 Just before the lacuna there is the trace of a he. 

L. 6 At the beginning of the line the head of a letter before the kap can be seen, 
probably a waw. 

L. 7 The line begins with the trace of a mun, and then of a waw, or less likely a 
yod. After the lacuna the line resumes with the trace of a final mem. 

L. 8 There may have been a vacat in what is now a lacuna. 

L. 9 The line begins with the trace of three letters, probably waw, taw, and final 


kap. 
TRANSLATION 
1. [ her] good pleasure, [and] do not [grieve her spirit 4 ] 
2. [ and (she) bore you in [her] womb [ ] 
3. vacat 5And all your days, my son, [remem]ber God [ | 
4. [ ] his command. vacat Ble] honest [alll the days of [your] li[fe | 
5. [in the path]s of wickedness. For in doing wh[at is honest will] be with 
you. 7[ | 
6. | According to your ability, my son, gi[ve] alms, and hi[de] not [your face 
from any] 


7. [p]oor person. Then [Go]d[’s face] will not h[idden] from you. 8If you have 
[much, my] son, [according to (your) bounty] 

8. [giv]e al[m]s from it [vacat?]. If you have little, according to the little (you 
have) [ ] 

9. [ By] your [giv]ing alms, 9a good deposit [you ] 
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COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: tote: tT) &peotdv évwmiov avtij¢ Kal ut AvmONS TO TvEebA ATIC Ev 
Tavtl mpdywati. La: quod illi placet hoc fac in conspectu eius, et noli contristare 
spiritum eius in ulla re (Ms X: nec contristes ue] in modico spiritum eius). 

L. 2 Cf. S: kivbvoug ToAAOdS EWPaKkEV Em Col Ev TH KOIAIa adic. La: quanta 
pericula passa sit (ms R: uiderit) pro te (mss MR add: et sustinuerit; ms X adds: in 
utero portauerit te) in utero suo. 7120 is the infinitive absolute, resuming some finite 
verb form that is now missing because of the lacuna. See 4QTob® 4:3; 5:2; 6:4; 71 2 and 
cf. Hag 1:6; Dan 9:5. It is a usage found in late postexilic biblical writings. See GKC 
§113z; Jotion-Muraoka, GBH §123x 

L. 3 See 4QpapTob® ar 9:2. Cf. $: kal méous Tus HUEpas Gov, TaAS{ov, TOD KUpfov 
uvnudveve. La: et omnibus diebus uitae tuae, fili, Deum in mente habe. For the lamed 
before the direct object, see GKC §117n. It is used especially with participles when the 
object precedes in late postbiblical Hebrew. Hebr. Fagii: NX WIT "22 JN 7? 791 
IVR WI. 

L. 4AWiy °F NAN. Lit., “be doing the truth.” Cf. S: koi un Sedhoncs auapteiv 
(ms 319: duaptdvev) Kol TapaBFival THs EvTOAdS ADTOD. Sika1oobvac TolEt MOG TAG 
Huépac Thc Cwfic cov. La: noli uelle peccare uel praeterire praecepta illius. Iustitiam 
fac omnibus diebus uitae tuae. 

L. 5 Nax]|7 Mwy. Lit. “in doing the truth.” Cf. S: kal pt] MopEevOiic Tac O80i¢ 
Tic &Sikiac. 51671 of MoobvtEs (Ms 319: To1obvtos God, which is closer to the Hebrew) 
GAnPeiav ebodwOnoeta év Toicg Zpyoig avT@v. La: et noli ire in uiam iniquitatis, 
quoniam agente te ex ueritate (Mss WM: ueritatem) erit respectus in operibus tuis 
(ms W: bene tibi erit) et omnibus qui faciunt iustitiam. 

L. 6 NIP TE[ AWIY JPA 3A IT? JN. Lit., “according to the length of your 
hand, my son, be doing righteous deeds,” that is, giving alms. Cf. 4QpapTob? ar 10:1. 
omits Tob 4:7-18, but Ms 319 reads: cal ta bad pxovTé cov and Toie1 EAENnuOObvNy Kal 
ut) ctootpépetg TO Tpdowmdv cov. Mss AB: ék TOV bTAPXdvVTwWY GOV TOE 
éhenuoovvnv. La: ex substantia tua, fili, fac eleemosynam, et noli auertere faciem 
tuam. 

L. 7 13[Y]. Possibly one should read °3[Y]. Cf. ms 319: dad TavTdc MTWXOD. Mss 
AB: &itd TavTdOs TTWXOB. Kon td God od ut) GtooTpAhf Td MPdowmov Tob BEod. ‘Oc col 
bm&pxei, Kate Td TAFGOc. La: ab ullo paupere, et ita fiet ut nec auertatur a te facies Dei. 
Quomodo habueris, fili, sic fac eleemosynam. Si tibi largior fuerit substantia, plus. 

L. 8 Cf. AB: moinoov 2& abtav ZAenuootvnyv. civ ddiyov oot bT&pPXN, KATH TO 
OAtyov. La: ex illa fac eleemosynam; si exiguum habueris, ex hoc ipso exiguo com- 
munica. 

L. 9 Cf. AB: Oéna yap ayabdv Snoaupileic ceavT® cic huépav d&vdeyKne. La: 
praemium bonum repones tibi in die necessitatis. It is sometimes thought that this 
saying is echoed in 1 Tim 6:19. Compare Prov 10:2. 
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Frg. 3 Tob 5:2 


[ J. J 

[ oN YT] PR NIM 
[ ] pax 
[ maw] npb 


Mus. Inv. 850 
PAM 41.368, 42.218, 43.184” 


Notes ON READINGS 


This fragment preserves the beginnings of four lines, with only a trace of the first. 


L. 2 The bottom of the final nun is preserved at the end of the line. 
L. 4 Only the top of the last letter is visible, probably a taw. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ 

2. since he does not [know me 
3. and believe [ 

4. to go [there 


oe ee 


COMMENTS 


L. 2 Cf. S: kal abtd¢ ob yivwoxel pe. La: neque enim me ifle nouit. 
L. 3 Cf. S: kai Motevet Wot. La: ut me cognoscat et credat. 
L. 4 Cf. S: Tob MopevOfivan Exel. La: neque uias regionis ius noui. 


Frg. 4 Tob 10:7-9 


[AINA] on? wy [N]PIIN Any w>w [WRI] 

[POR] 8D oND Ww Mwy ONIW I yawi IWR 

[IPR CAR JAW YTV ow IID Indw oy Tnx 73/2]10 
any) 

wan TY [JAIN TWN NON TIPR AN A(T PN] 

993-28 ON onabALSnown qwRK °aX SLM 7X] 

22 Paw Sev dav’ analy aS3(0]xX qo ond 

[AM}A1 ALD JAN -Dw ON DDNdD AOWKR UNIT ONN WA 

( YE JPL an 


Mus. Inv. 850 
PAM 41.368 (in part), 42.218, 43.184* 


wn 
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Notes ON READINGS 
Three joined fragments form apparently the beginnings of eight lines of a column. 


L. 2 Only a trace remains of the first letter, probably an ’alep. The nun of the 
second word is partly lost in the fold of the skin. 

L. 3. Of the first word there are traces of a fet and waw and then of a yod (before 
the he); at the end there is a trace of a res. 

L. 4 The adverb AN¥1 is written above the line. 

L. 5 The line begins with the trace of a kap. 

L. 6. The first letter is probably a samek. Only the tops of the letters of the third 
word are preserved; the same is true for the first three letters of the fourth word. 

L. 7 The first letter is undoubtedly a het. 

L. 8 Only the tips of two lameds are preserved. 


TRANSLATION 


— 


. [and when] the four[t]een days [of the wedding] were over for them, 

. which Raguel had sworn to make for Sarah, his daughter, [T]o[b]iah came [to 
him] 

, and said to him, “Send me off; | know already that [my father does not] 

4. believe, and] also my mother does not believe that she will see [me] again. Now 
[1] beg 

. yo[u], my father, that you send me off so that I may go to my father. I have already 

. told you h[o]w I have left them behind.” ®Raguel then said to Tobiah, “My son, 

. stay with me, and I shall send messengers to Tobit, yo[u]r father, and th[ey] 


l ] 


i) 


wD 


CNAN 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: kal 6te ovveteréoOnoay ai Séxa TEcoapec ruépou TOU yduov. La: et ut 
consummati sunt quattuordecim (ms X: illi) dies nuptiarum. M. Morgenstern 
(“Language,” 138) calls attention to the temporal sense of the verb OW in Isa 60:20 
and in Aramaic in 1QapGen 6:9-10. 

L. 2 Cf. S: & ®uooev ‘PayounaA Toijoai TH Ovyatpi avTod, ciofAGev mpdc abrdv. 
La: de quibus iurauerat Raguhel, exiit ad illum. 

L. 3 Cf. S$: TwBiac kal eitev E€ordéoteihov us, yivooxw yap zydo Sti 6 Tathp 
uov. La: Thobias et dixit illi Dimitte me, scio enim quia pater meus. Again, the 
infinitive absolute (WAN) is used to resume a finite verb; see comment on 4QTob* 
2:2. On the use of V3, see Qoh 1:10; 2:12-16; 3:15; 4:2; 6:10; 9:6-7; cf. 4QpapTob? ar 
6:12; 4QTob? ar 4 i 15; 4QTob® 4:5. 

L. 4 Cf. S: kai} untnp you ob motedovoiy Sti Gpwovtal ye Ett. Kal vov GEI. La: et 
mater mea non credunt se uisuros me. Nunc itaque peto. 
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L. 5 Cf. S: oe, m&tEp, Swe EEaTIOOTEIANS UE Kol TOPEVOw TMpdc Tov TATEPA LOU, 
fj5n. La: pater, dimittas me ut eam ad patrem meum. lam. 

L. 6 Cf. S: O1E5E1EK COI We KAKA abTOv. Koi eiztev ‘Payouts TH TwHia. La: tibi 
indicaui quomodo iJlum reliquerim. Et dixit Raguhel Thobiae. 

L. 7 Cf. S: teivov, maudiov, neivov yet’ Enod. kal Ey dTOOTEAAW KyyéAous POG 
Twhiv tov tatépa cov Kai brodeiEoval avd. La: remane hic penes me (Ms R: penes 
me, fili); et ego nuntios mittam patri tuo, et indicabunt illi de te. 


Frg. 5 Tob 11:10-14 


[ J. 7y da nApl[> jo a 

[ pryalppnaipa amano |] 2 

[ 07 owt] ok NN ON [WRK ] 3 
[ 2] pn pry Sly ] 4 

[ oa JAX xT? bpy Apesn ] 5 

[ 533. | ] 6 


Mus. Inv. 850 
PAM 41.368, 42.218, 43.184* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This small fragment contains parts of six lines of the middle of a column. It has 
shrunk somewhat, and the beginning of the lines, especially the lower ones, have be- 
come twisted. 


L. 1 The line begins with the traces of two letters, probably gop and res. 

L. 4 A small dot precedes ?'}°Y, probably the remains of a lamed. It cannot be a 
bet. 

L. 5 What is left of the first letter seems to be the tail of a taw, possibly the end 
of a feminine noun in the construct state, representing either Tu AeuKauata, “white 
scales,” or KavOwv, “corners” (of the eyes). 

L. 6 Only the tops of three letters are preserved. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ to] meet his son as far as [ ] 
2.[ 11 and the glall of the fish (was) in his hand, and he scattered (some of it) 
[on his eyes] 


3:4 and he said] to him, “Do not be afraid, my father,” [and he put the medi- 
cine] 

4. [ o}n his eyes, and it smarted[ 12 ] 

5. [ the white scal]es of his eyes. 13And he saw [his son ] 

6. [ 14“ my] son|[ ] 
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COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. S: Kol épddicev TwBtac mpdc¢ adtdv. La: et occurrit illi Thobias. Vg: 
occurrit in obviam filio suo. Hebr. Miinsterii: 132 NXP. Note the defective writing 
of NP, and also the change of subject in the versions. In the Hebrew the elderly 
Tobit makes his way to meet his son, as also in the Vg and Hebr. Miinsterii, but in $ 
and the La Tobiah meets “him,” that is, his father. 

L. 2 Cf. S: kal YoAr, Tob ixOboc Ev TH xEIpl adTOD, Kal Evedvonoev Eic Tobc 
dpbcrpovbs avtod. La: ferens fel piscis in manibus suis. Et insufflauit (ms R: aspersit 
illud; ms M: asparsit in; Ms G: iniecit oculis) in oculis Thobis patris sui. 7152 is 
undoubtedly the infinitive absolute of 753, resuming a preceding finite verb; see note 
on 4QTob* 2:2. It is unlikely the Nip‘al perfect of 71D, because the waw would not be 
conversive, and an active form is called for in the context. 

L. 3 Cf. S: kal citev Odpoel, NaTEp, Kol EéBarev TO HapaKov én’ abTov. La: et 
dixit ili Forti animo esto, pater, et iniecit medicamentum. Possibly one should restore 
the infinitive absolute O11. 

L. 4 Cf. S: kal émé5wKev, which makes little sense in this context. Hanhart 
suspects it is a scriba] error for émeddcxn, “it bit, smarted.” La: in oculis eius, et 
morsum illi praebebat (ms G: momordit eum). 71711 is clearly a form of PM, but is 
it a noun form or an infinitive absolute? It is probably the latter. Hebr. Miinsterii: 
TAR NV VN WN. 

L.5 S lacks verse 12; for 11:13 S reads: xo amedémioev Exatépais Toic xEpoiv 
abtod dd TOV KaVOWV TOV SHBAAL@V adTOd (no object of the verb is expressed). Mss 
AB: (verse 12) d1étpipev tobs dmOaAuobs adTOv. (verse 13) Kal érETIiG8n dtd THV 
KavOdv Tov SPbaAuav avtod TH AevKwMpaTa, Kal Sav Tov vidv abtod. La: et decoriauit 
duabus manibus albugines oculorum illius, et uidit filium suum. 

L. 6 Cf. S: cid6v o¢, Téxvov. La: video te, fili. 


Frg. 6 Tob 12:20-13:4 
top margin 


[ |?! vacat? YT A AwynAl 21D NX aNd 
[OAON NX o>ona]) ody BAA Aan Par anys Pk Ty NDI 
[Wn AaT>] AW ADK onMiny DITA Wwiyn by INN O71 
[injki AAawnsa AYAN nD) caw 737 yD3!3! [aeAbK 
[ADM JARIA WR? NIDbn TRA dws 91D” IWR AL OAK BWI 
[olin ayyn ARI Mennn Rw TW PI oN ALR 
Pap? Ox jowe a 1) v7 yn AED? wR Ad [7)DIF[A 
Haan YT AX Ap Faw! AeA. ONT] WANN WR [O77 
[AMD ]AVN NT [AM|SIMN NIT ND MYDD NIN 
[ on iy] 2(199 


Oo mANIAD NH FSF WN HE 





— 
Oo 
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Mus. Inv. 850 
PAM 41.368, 42.324, 43.184* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This fragment contains the center of ten lines at the top of a column, the upper mar- 
gin of which is preserved. 


L. 1 Above the first preserved word are very faint traces of something that was 
added in the upper margin, but the traces are not legible. The upper layer of skin of 
part of this Jine has been lost. There probably was a short vacat after the last preserved 
word. What would correspond to S at the beginning of verse 21 probably began at the 
end of this line. 

L. 2 The word after 797 has been struck out. The scribe’s eye had skipped to the 
line below, and he copied here the word found under it in line 3 and then crossed it 
out. Only a trace remains of the last letter on the line, probably a waw. 

L. 3 The first two Jetters are either 1W or °W. The skin has flaked off later in the 
line, but there are clear traces of a he, and then of a nun. 

L. 4 There may have been a vacat before the first preserved word. 

L. 5 The last preserved letter is clearly a he, despite the photograph, which 
makes the edge of the skin below the right shaft of the he look like that of a final kap. 

L. 6 The scribe first wrote N71NW, the locative form, but the he was later 
scratched out, making it look somewhat like an ’alep. The top layer of the skin has 
flaked off the waw in ANI. 

L. 7 Only two dots remain at the beginning of the line, the tops of a dalet anda 
waw. 

L. 8 In the second preserved word a break in the skin has caused the loss of a 
mem. At the end of the line, the trace of the bottom of a letter is probably that of a res. 

L. 9 The waw of [7%]D°3178 is written above the line. After the lacuna the line 
resumes with the trace of a waw. 

L. 10 Only the tip of a lamed is visible. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [“Write down all] that has happened.” 21And he ascended vacar? [21 ] 
2. [and they saw] h[i]m [no more.] 22But they were blessing and [praising God], 


WwW 


. [and acknowledging him because of] his great [de]ed and the amazing fact that 
[an angel of God] had appeared [to them.] 
4, 13. Then Tobit spoke up and composed a song in praise, sayi[ng,] 
5. [“Blest be the] living [God], because his kingship is for all the ages; 2because he 
[afflicts] 
6. [and] shows mercy; he brings down to lowest Sheol, and he raises up from the 
[gr]eat abys[s.] 
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7. What is there that can snatch from his hand? Acknowledge him, O children of 
Isra[el, [before] 

8. [the nations], because you are banished among them. 4Recoun(t] there [his great- 
ness, and exalt him] 


9. [before al]] that lives. For he is your Lord; he is [your] God [ ] 
10. [for al]l[ ages!” ] 
COMMENTS 


L. 1 Cf. Lit., “‘[Write] all this deed’ And he caused him to go up.” The form 
IVT is strange; it seems to be a Hip‘il form of YY, with a pronominal suffix used in 
a reflexive sense. This sense is also found in Sir 7:7, 16, and possibly in Ezek 29:3. See 
A. Abronim, “N199n,” Lesonenu 1 (1928-29) 206-10, esp. 207-8; Joiton-Muraoka, 
GBH §146k. S: ypapate mévta tadta to ovuBavta vpiv. Kol d&véBn. La: scribite ergo 
omnia quae contigerunt uobis. Et ascendit (ms R: ego enim ascendo ad eum qui me 
misit). There was probably a vacat at the end of this sentence. 

L. 2 Cf. S: kai odkét1 HSbvavto ideiv (Mss AB: odkét1 ElS0v) ATV, Kal NDAGYOUV 
Kal buvovv Tov Bedv. La: et non potuerunt illum uidere. Et benedicebant et 
decantabant Deo. 

L. 3 Perhaps one should reconstruct 1<>W([¥M, since the traces of W are clear 
and a singular 71747 follows, which is different from the versions. If one should read 
‘W, one might interpret it as = 1WYM, again a singular. The versions, however, show 
that a pronominal suffix was present in their Vorlage, even if the noun for “deed” is 
plural. Cf. S: kod Z€wpodoyobvto abt@ éml Ta Epya abTOD TH HEyaAa TabTa (mss AB: 
TH Epya TH pEyGAa Kal Bavudote& Tot GEod), we hOn avtoIc Kyyedos Oeod. La: et 
confitebantur illi in omnibus operibus magnis illius, quia apparuit illis angelus Dei 
(ms X: propter quod apparuerat illis sanctus angelus Dei). Nothing corresponds to 
a°7n1N1 in the Latin versions. Being a plural, it does not agree with the preceding 
noun; so it must be taken as a coordinate substantive. 

L. 4 Cf. S: kati elev (mss AB: kali TwBit Zypaev mpocevyiyy cic dyoAdiaor Kol 
eimev). La: tunc locutus est Thobis, et scripsit orationem in laetitia, et dixit. The form 
nniawn is not found in Biblical Hebrew, but occurs in 1QM 4:8; 4Q510 1:1 (plural); 
4Q511 218; 6Q18 2:8. The more normal Hebrew form is MMIWN (tusbahah), as in Sir 
51:12. The form here may be an Aramaism. 

L. 5 One could also translate, “Blest be the living God, whose kingdom is for all 
ages.” The sense of WX debatable. S and the VL have taken it in a causal sense. Cf. S: 
evbdoyntos 6 OEd¢ 6 Cav Eig TOV ai@va Kai 1) BaoiEia adtob, Sti abTd¢ LaoTIyoT. La: 
Benedictus es, Deus, quia magnus es, et uiuis in aeternum. Quoniam in omnia saecula 
regnum est illius; quia ipse flagellat. O°77N, not YX, is restored, as in Tob* 2:3; 6:9. 

L. 6 Cf. S: kal dled, Katéyer Ewe GSov KATWTATW Tic Vi}c, Kal abTSS averyel EK 
Tig cmwAeiac. La: et miseretur; deducit usque ad inferos deorsum et reducit a 
perditione. 

L. 7 Cf. S: Tig HeydAng, Kai obk Zotiv obdév, 8 ExgevEETat (Mss AB: obk ZoTiv O¢ 
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ExHeveetat) Thy xeipa avtod. EEoporoyetobe avTw, ot viol "loparA, évumov. La: 
maiestate sua, et non est qui effugiat manum eius. Confitemini illi filii Israel coram. 
Possibly 1¥5” is to be read as a Nip‘al, “that will be snatched from his hand?” The verb 
78D is found in the more usual sense, “open (the mouth),” in 4Q511 42:4, as in Gen 
4:11. 

L. 8 Cf. S: t&v EOvev, Sti adTOG Sié0TIEIpEV bUGG Ev abTOIC. Kal éxel bméd5e1Eev 
buiv Try HEyoAWobvnv AdTOD, Kal byobte. La: nationibus, quia ipse dispersit uos (Ms 
X: disparsit nos) in illis; et ibi ostendit (Ms P: adnuntiate) misericordiam eius, et 
exaltate (Ms X: ut hostendatur ibidem misericordia eius et exaltetur). 

L. 9 The last letter before the break has clearly the head of kap or bet; it cannot 
be nun (to agree with S or VL, fev or noster). Cf. S: abtov éEvwmiov TavTds C&vTOG, 
Ka06T1 AbTOG HUdv KUpIdc EoTIV. KAI ALTOS BEd¢ HUdv. La: illum coram omni uiuente, 
quoniam ipse est Dominus Deus noster. 

L. 10 Cf. S: kal abtOg MATHP HUdv Kal abTOG BEd¢ Eig MaVTAG TOG aidvac. La: et 
ipse pater noster et Deus in omnia saecula saeculorum. Cf. Ps 145:13. 


Frg. 7 i Tob 13:13-14 


top margin 
siti onaw IR[ i ad 
nx 725, Op WA a by] 2 
dp | 14 ov TN] 3 
Finbwl onawn “wR i, 


Mus. Inv. 850 
PAM 41.368, 42.218, 43.184* 


NoTEs ON READINGS 


This fragment contains the ends of four lines at the top of one column and the begin- 
nings of four lines at the top of the following column. To the second column belongs 
another fragment (7b) with parts of four lines, the top line of which corresponds to 
frg. 7a, line 3. The margin above line 1 shows that the lines here belong to the top of a 
column. 


L. 1 Only a trace remains of the first letter, probably an ‘alep. 

L. 2 Loose flakes of the skin, still visible in PAM 43.184, covered the first two 
letters. They were removed on 15 June 1993, and so the bet and the final kap can now 
be seen clearly. The verb is in the singular, not the plural, as in the versions. 

L. 4 Only the trace of a final letter remains, part of a final kap. 
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TRANSLATION 
1. [ Jthen rejoice and exult 
2. [over the children of the righteous ] and bless the 
3. [eternal God 14 J all [ ] 
4. [ and blessed are those who rejoice in] your [peace.] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 The feminine imperatives are addressed to Jerusalem. See 4QpapTob® ar 
18:2. Cf. S: T6TE TopedOnti (mss AB: x&pn61) Kai &yaAAtaoc mpdg Tobs viobs THv 
dikaiwv. La: tunc gaude et laetare in filiis iustorum. 

L. 2 The form 73) is probably the infinitive construct used as an infinitive 
absolute (see Joton-Muraoka, GBH §52c); cf. the comment on 4QTob® 2:2. Cf. S: kal 
ebAoyroovalv Tov KUPIOV TOD aidvoc. La: et benedicent Domino aeterno (mss PR: 
benedicent Dominum in aeternum). Four dots or some form of the tetragrammaton 
should undoubtedly be restored in line 3. 

L. 3 Cf. S: paxka&ptot of ayamwvTéc oc. La: felices qui diligunt te. 

L. 4 Cf. S: kal paxé&pio: of xaproovto émi ti ciprivn cov (mss AB: doo1 
édvTOnoav emi Maoaic Taig udotiEiv oov). La: et qui (Mss RX: felices qui) gaudent in 
pace tua. 


Frg. 7 il Tob 13:18-14:2 
top margin 


[2 yyw? anaw |AMAN ow 
[ JID MIN OM BWR oAoORT 

[ obi ]9 wit(pA iw MX 19D? °33 WR 
[ Ji awa Aijay aw mtn 97 YAN! 

[ own anaw y Xa ] 


[ on own ya}3k INR] JARS [a ] 


Dn — WN FE 


Mus. Inv. 850 
PAM 42.218, 43.184* 


Notes ON READINGS 


See Notgs on Reapines of frg. 7 i. The beginnings of four lines are preserved on frg. 
7a, and parts of four lines, the uppermost of which belongs to line 3, are preserved on 
frg. 7b. In all there are parts of six lines. 


L. 1 Toward the end of the line one can see the bottom of a he, followed by 
traces of two letters. 
L. 2 The right side of a sin is preserved at the end of the line. 
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L. 4 Just before the lacuna there is the trace of a letter, probably of a mem. After 
the lacuna the line resumes with traces of a waw and a taw. At the very end there are 
traces of two letters, probably bet and final nun. 

L. 5 The line begins with the remains of an ’alep and ends with the remains of a 
Sin. 

L. 6 The line begins with the traces of res, ’alep, he. After the lacuna there is the 


left tip of an ‘alep; at the end of the lines are traces of an “alep and a re’. 


TRANSLATION 
1. [ Jerusalem [shall sing] a psalm of [exultation Blest be] 
2. the God wh[o exalts you, and blest ] 
3. because [in you they will bless his hJoly [name] for[ever.] 


4, 14:1S0 [were] completed [the words of Tobit’s thanksgiving, and he d]ied in peace 


at the age of [ ] 
5. [2H]e was fif[ty]-eight years old [when ] 
6. [his slight, [and] afterwards [he lived fifty-]fo[ur years. ] 


COMMENTS 


L. 1 nban, or possibly the plural nj§9An, “psalms of.” The subject of the 
sentence is plural; the construct *IYW has been lost before OWI". Cf. S: Kal ai 
Obpar ‘lepovoaAny (mss AB: ai pbuca abtiic) wSaG &yorAIduatog Epoborv. La: et ostia 
illius (ms R: plateae tuae; ms M: plateae Hierusalem) canticum laetitiae dicent. 

L. 2 Cf. S: ebAoyntods 6 82d¢ Tod "Toparjd. La: benedictus Dominus (mss MRX: 
Deus) qui exaltat te, et benedictus (ms X: benedicetur in omnia saecula saeculorum). 

L. 3 Cf. S: kai edrAoyntol ebrAoyroovoly TO Svoua Td &ylov cic TOV aidva Kal ETL. 
La: quoniam in te benedicent nomen sanctum suum (Ms R: sanctum) in aeternum. 

L. 4 See 4QpapTob® ar 18:12. Cf. S: Kal ovvetedéoOnoav oi Adyot tig EEOpO- 
Aoyroews Twopid. Kal arélavev év ciprivy éetov éxatov dwdexa. La: et ut consummati 
sunt sermones confessionis Thobi, mortuus est in pace, annorum centum duodecim. 

L. 5 See 4QpapTob® ar 18:13. Cf. S: kal é&\Kovta Sto étév fy, te zyéveTo 
avartepoc ToIc SHOaALOIc (Mss AB: Kai Av éTdv TevTKOVTA OKT, STE ATWAECEV THC 
byeic). La: quinquaginta autem et octo annorum erat cum oculis captus est. 

L. 6 Cf. S: kal pete TO GvaBArEpar abtov (Mss AB: Kal pete tN OKTH GvéEBAEEv) 
eCnoev év ayadoic kal édenuootvac émoinoev. La: quinquaginta quattuor (ms R: 
quadraginta quattuor) annis postquam lucem recepit uixit. 
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Unidentified Fragments 


Frg. 8 


[ Jara “yl 
[ Ji ¥b3 a5. 
[ ]79754)| 

[ }3 


Mus. Inv. 850 
PAM 42.324, 43.184* 


NoTEs ON READINGS 


BON PE 


Parts of four lines are preserved on this small fragment. The letters are very difficult 


to read, although they appear a little more clearly on PAM 42.324. 


L. | The line begins with the remains of a final kap. 


L. 2 The trace of the first letter seems to be a res, and that of the last may be a 


gimel. 


L. 3 At the beginning of this line one can see the tops of four letters, probably 


waw, bet, yod, dalet. 
L. 4 Only the tip of a lamed is preserved here. 


TRANSLATION 

1. | | today [ ] 

2. [ | fell [ ] 

3. [ Jand in your hand [ ] 

4. [ | [ ] 
Frg. 9 Tob 3:3-4? 

[ }ODwn[ OX) 
[ }95w> rwni[ 
[ dl 

Mus. Inv. 850 


PAM 43.184* 


Notes ON READINGS 


This small fragment contains the remains of three lines. 
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L. 2 There is the trace of a letter after the second lamed of the second word. 
L. 3 Only the tip of a lamed remains on this line. 


TRANSLATION 


1. [ and do not] judge [ ] 
2. | ] and you have kept for despoilment | 
3. [ ] [ ] 


COMMENTS 


If this fragment does correspond to Tob 3:3-4, then the following quotations may 
help. 


L. 1 Cf. S: kod un pe Exdixrjons toicg Guaptioic wov. La: ne uindictam sumas de 
peccatis meis. 


L. 2 Cf. S: kai ZwKag ud cic Apmayry. La: et tradidisti nos in direptionem. 


CHAPTER, 10 


The Aramaic Levi Document 


The Aramaic Levi Document (ALD) is known from several fragments of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls that have been published in different places and by different 
persons. Since these fragments are related to the Aramaic Genizah Testament 
of Levi (GenTL), which was retrieved from the Cairo Genizah at the end of 
the nineteenth century, and to the Greek Testament of Levi (GkTL) in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which had been known for a long time, 
they are clearly important Qumran texts. The Qumran fragments of the Levi 
Document have been doled out in a fashion that was measured in part by the 
time-consuming process of identification and piecing together of the jigsaw 
puzzle of Cave 4 fragments and in part by the subsequent delay in publication 
known to everybody. The result has been that it has not been easy to keep 
track of these important Qumran texts or to come to any clarity about the in- 
terpretation of them or of the Aramaic in which they have been written. My 
purpose now is to survey the progress of the study of these Qumran texts and 
to comment on the language in which they have been composed. This I shall 
do under two headings: the Qumran Aramaic Levi Document, and the Ara- 
maic of the Levi Document. 


The Qumran Aramaic Levi Document 


I begin, first, with a few words about the Aramaic Genizah Testament of Levi. 
Discovered in the Genizah of the Ezra Synagogue in Old Cairo in 1896, GenTL 
is known today from a two-part fragmentary text housed, one part in the Li- 
brary of Cambridge University (T-S 16.94), and the other part in the Bodleian 
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Library of Oxford University (Ms. Heb. c. 27 fol. 56). They have proved to be 
two pieces of a parchment manuscript dated about a.p. 1000 and were duly 
published in the first decade of this century. H. L. Pass and J. Arendzen pub- 
lished the Cambridge fragment in 1900, and R. H. Charles and A. Cowley the 
Bodleian fragment in 1907.! The Cambridge fragment contains six columns; 
the Bodleian, four columns. The order of these columns is the following: 


Cambridge a 
Cambridge b 
Bodleian a 
Bodleian b 
Bodleian c 
Bodleian d 
Cambridge c 
Cambridge d 
Cambridge e 
Cambridge f 


In his further study of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Charles 
subsequently reprinted (1908) and translated (1913) the text of GenTL.? 
Important further work was done on GenTL by I. Lévi,? P. Grelot,4 M. de 


1. See H. L. Pass and J. Arendzen, “Fragment of an Aramaic Text of the Testament of 
Levi,” JQR 12 (1890-1900) 651-61 (without a photograph); and R. H. Charles and A. Cow- 
ley, “An Early Source of the Testaments of the Patriarchs,” JQR 19 (1906-7) 566-83 (with a 
photograph of the Bodleian text). 

Prior to the publication of the Qumran fragments, the Genizah fragments were fur- 
ther discussed by W. Bousset, “Ein aramiisches Fragment des Testamentum Levi,” ZNW 1 
(1900) 344-46; I. Lévi, “Notes sur le texte araméen du Testament de Lévi récemment décou- 
vert,” REJ54 (1907) 166-80; idem, “Encore un mot sur le texte araméen du Testament de Lévi 
récemment découvert,” REJ 55 (1908) 285-87; M. de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs: A Study of Their Text, Composition and Origin (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1953) 129-31, 
168-19 (part of the appendix of this book incorporates comments of P. R. Weis). 

2.R. H. Charles, The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: Edited 
from Nine ss together with the Variants of the Armenian and Slavonic Versions and Some 
Hebrew Fragments (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1908; reprint, Hildesheim: Olms, 
1960) 245-56. For his English translation of the Cambridge and Bodleian fragments, see 
APOT, 2:364-67. 

3. See n. 1 above. 

4. P. Grelot, “Le Testament araméen de Lévi est- traduit de ’hébreu: A propos du 
fragment de Cambridge, col.c 4 d 1, REJns 14 (1955) 91-99; idem, “Notes sur le Testament 
araméen de Lévi (fragment de la Bodleian Library, colonne a),” RB 63 (1956) 391-406. 

Since the publication of some of the Qumran fragments of ALD, Grelot has published 
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Jonge,° R. A. Kugler,® J. C. Greenfield and M. E. Stone. The last two have es- 
pecially studied the text anew with emended readings.’ 

The first news of a Qumran text related to the GenTL was given out by 
J. T. Milik in 1955, when he published 1Q21 and called it “Testament de 
Lévi.”® Later Milik published a fragmentary text of two columns from Cave 4, 
which he identified as a “Prayer of Levi.”? In the latter article Milik men- 
tioned that there were two other fragmentary texts of the same document. He 
said that the first of these, represented by only one fragment, was identical 
with the Bodleian fragment a 7-21 (= TL $6-9); and that the other, repre- 
sented by several] fragments, corresponded partly to Bodleian fragment d 1- 
15,!° partly to Cambridge fragment e 4—-f 19 (= TL $82-95), and partly to 


still other studies: “Quatre cents trente ans (Ex 12,40),” in Homenaje a Juan Prado: 
Misceldnea de estudios biblicos y hebrdicos (ed. L. Alvarez Verdes y E. J. Alonso Hernandez; 
Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1975) 559-70; “Le livre des Jubilés 
et le Testament de Lévi,” in Mélanges Dominique Barthélemy: Etudes bibliques offertes a 
Poccasion de son 60° anniversaire (OBO 38; ed. P. Casetti et al Fribourg: Editions 
Universitaires; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981) 110-33; “Une mention 
inapercue de ‘Abba’ dans le Testament araméen de Lévi,’ Sem 33 (1983) 101-8; “Le coutumier 
sacerdotal ancien dans le Testament araméen de Lévi, RevQ 15 (1991-92) 253-63, 

5. M. de Jonge, “The Testament of Levi and ‘Aramaic Levi,” RevQ 13 (1988-89) 
367-85. 

6. R. A. Kugler, From Patriarch to Priest: The Levi-Priestly Tradition from Aramaic 
Levi to Testament of Levi (SBLEJL 9; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996). 

7. See J. C. Greenfield and M. E. Stone, “Remarks on the Aramaic Testament of Levi 
from the Geniza,” RB 86 (1979) 214-30. Especially important in this article are the previ- 
ously unpublished photo of the Cambridge fragment and the list of revised readings of 
both Cambridge and Bodleian texts (pp. 229-30). This article is reprinted in M. E. Stone, 
Selected Studies in Pseudepigrapha and Apocrypha: With Special Reference to the Armenian 
Tradition (SVTP 9; Leiden: Brill, 1991) 228-46 (with 2 plates; note errata on 244). See also 
their article, “Two Notes on the Aramaic Levi Document,” in Of Scribes and Scrolls: Studies 
on the Hebrew Bible, Intertestamental Judaism, and Christian Origins Presented to John 
Strugnell .. . (College Theology Society Resources in Religion 5; ed. H. W. Attridge et al.; 
Lanham, Md.: University Press of America, 1990) 153-61, esp. 154-58. Also the article of 
J. C. Greenfield, “The Words of Levi Son of Jacob in Damascus Document iv, 15-19,” RevQ 
13 (1988-89) 319-22. Some pertinent remarks can also be found in E. Puech, “Le Testa- 
ment de Qahat en araméen de la grotte 4 (4QTQah),” RevQ 15 (1991-92) 23-54, esp. 39-40 
nn. 12-13. 

8. See D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave 1 (DJD 1; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1955) 87-91. 

9. J. T. Milik, “Le Testament de Lévi en araméen,” RB 62 (1955) 398-406. 

10. Also to the addition to the GkTL 2:3 and 18:2 from Ms e (Mount Athos, 
Koutloumous, Cod. 39 [catal. no. 3108] from the eleventh c. ap), vv. 25-30. The Greek text 
of this addition can be found in M. de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A 
Critical Edition of the Greek Text (PVTG 1/2; Leiden: Brill, 1978) 25, 46-48; cf. xvii. 
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nothing in either GenTL or GkTL. There Milik called the two-columned 
Prayer of Levi “4QLevi>.” Then eleven years later he tucked away in a footnote 
of an article, which was devoted to entirely different Qumran texts, the fol- 
lowing admission: 


The “remains of three mss.” described on that page [meaning RB 62 (1955) 
399] really belong to one scroll alone: 4Q 213 Test Levia. In the meantime | 
have identified a few pieces of a second ms: 4Q 214 Test Levi>.!! 


Thus the alleged three fragmentary Qumran texts of Levi, about which Milik 
wrote in 1955, became one, and he changed its name to “Testament of Levi?,” 
identifying it as 4Q213. In a way, it was unfortunate that Milik changed the 
original name, “4QLevi, to “4Q Testament of Levi.” Although the name “Tes- 
tament of Levi” suits the Genizah fragments, Milik was fully aware in the 
1955 article on the two-columned Prayer of Levi from Qumran Cave 4 that 
he had published a text related, indeed, to GenTL, and that the Greek Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs had built upon such preliminary texts. He also 
realized, however, that GkTL was not identical to either the GenTL or the 
4QTestLevi?.!? Nevertheless, Milik continued to speak of the “Prayer of Levi” 
as 4QTestLevi* in 1971 and 1976, and apparently so regards it still. 

The two-columned text, “Prayer of Levi,” has been more comprehen- 
sively studied by Stone and Greenfield,'4 where they still call it 4QTLevi’, but 
in their 1993 article they say nothing of its relation to the rest of 4Q213. 

In 1994 Stone and Greenfield published five fragments of 4Q213 in an 
article entitled “The First Manuscript of Aramaic Levi Document from 
Qumran (4QLevi? aram).”!> In this article they rightly refer to the Qumran 


11. See J. T. Milik, “Fragment d’une source du Psautier (4Q Ps 89) et fragments des 
Jubilés, du Document de Damas, d’un phylactére dans la grotte 4 de Qumran,” RB 73 
(1966) 94-106, esp. 95 n. 2 (where one should read LXII instead of LXXI). 

12. See Milik, “Le Testament de Lévi,” 405-6. 

13. See J. T. Milik, “Problémes de la littérature hénochique a [a Jumiére des frag- 
ments araméens de Qumran,” HTR 64 (1971) 333-78, esp. 344. This designation he repeats 
in his book, The Books of Enoch: Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1976) 23-24: he claims that a reference to the Enochic Book of Watchers is found in 
lines 6-7 of what he calls “Test Levi* 8 iii.” Of that text he publishes there lines 2-8 (without 
a photograph). 

14. See M. E. Stone and J. C. Greenfield, “The Prayer of Levi,” JBL 112 (1993) 247-66 
(with plate reproducing PAM 43.242). Cf. A Facsinvile Edition of the Dead Sea Scrolls Pre- 
pared with an Introduction and Index (2 vols.; ed. R. H. Eisenman and J. M. Robinson; 
Washington, D.C.: Biblical Archaeology Society, 1991) $1278. 

15. M. E. Stone and J. C. Greenfield, “The First Manuscript of Aramaic Levi Docu- 
ment from Qumran (4QLevi* aram),” Le Muséon 107 (1994) 257-81 (with photograph of 
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Levi texts simply as 4QLevi, “since there are no characteristics within this 
document which mark it as a testament.”!® This is the reason why I regretted 
above that Milik had changed the name that he had originally used for the 
two-column Prayer of Levi. In this 1994 article, Stone and Greenfield indicate 
that frg. 1, col. 1 of 4Q213 corresponds to GenTL (= TL §82-95), whereas in 
their 1993 article on “The Prayer of Levi” they had mentioned that the prayer 
was related to an early part of GenTL. This should have meant that an earlier 
fragment number was to be assigned to the two-columned prayer, revealing 
that it would precede what is now called frg. 1, col. i. 

Moreover, in their Le Muséon article on 4Q213 Stone and Greenfield 
mention that ALD is “extant in six copies from Qumran, five from Cave 4 and 
one from Cave 1.”!” The last mentioned is 1Q21, which Milik had published 
and entitled “Testament de Lévi.”!8 It is comprised of sixty tiny fragments, of 
which only frgs. 3 and 4 certainly correspond to GenTL (Bodleian a 1-9 [= TL 
§4-6]; Bodleian a 15 [= TL $9]). Milik noted that nine other tiny fragments 
“perhaps” correspond. 

When one seeks to find out what the five texts of ALD from Cave 4 are, 
it is not easy. One of them is 4Q213, already noted; another is 4Q214, which 
Milik himself called “TestLevi?,” as I have already mentioned.!? At the time 
this paper was being first written, it was not yet officially published.?° 


PAM 43.241). Cf. Facsimile Edition, §1277. From Stone and Greenfield (275 n. 22) we learn 
that Milik joined frgs. 3 and 4 of 4Q213 (in Milik, Books of Enoch, 23) in a way with which 
they do not agree. 

16. They note that this aspect of the Qumran text had been pointed out earlier by 
H. W. Hollander and M. de Jonge in The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commen- 
tary (SVTP 8; Leiden: Brill, 1985) 21. 

17. Stone and Greenfield, “The First Manuscript,” 257. Milik himself counted only 
five Levi texts from Qumran; see “Ecrits préesséniens de Qumran: d’Hénoch 4 Amram,” in 
Qumran: Sa piété, sa théologie et son milieu (BETL 46; ed. M. Delcor; Gembloux: Duculot; 
Louvain: Leuven University, 1978) 91-106, esp. 95 (“assez nombreux fragments de cing 
rouleaux provenant du scriptorium qumranien” ). That should have meant 1Q21 and four 
from Cave 4. 

18. See n. 8 above. 

19. A photograph of the fragments of 4Q214 is said to be in Facsimile Edition, 
§1296; cf. $525. 

20. See now M. E. Stone and J. C. Greenfield, “Aramaic Levi Document,” in Qumran 
Cave 4: XVII. Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (DJD 22; ed. G. Brooke et al.; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1996) 1-72: “213. 4QLevi? ar” 1-24; “213a. 4QLevi ar,” 25-36; “213b. 4QLevic,.” 37-4]; 
“214. 4QLevid ar.” 43-51; “214a. 4QLevit ar)” 53-60; “214b. 4QLevif ar,” 61-72. 

A transcription of fragment 1 of 4Q214 is presented in R. H. Eisenman and 
M. Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered: The First Complete Translation and Interpretation 
of 50 Key Documents Withheld for Over 35 Years (Rockport, Mass.: Element, 1992) 139; and 
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Two texts, labeled 4QLevi* and 4QLevid with a question-mark behind 
the title, were published by Emile Puech.”! Both of them once belonged to the 
lot assigned for publication to Jean Starcky, who had labeled them respec- 
tively 4QAh(aronique) Abis and 4QAh(aronique) A.” The first, now named 
by Puech “4QTestLevi‘(?),” is made up of three fragments; and the other, now 
named “4QTestLevi4(?),” is comprised of twenty-four fragments. Starcky 
claimed that they mentioned a figure who resembled a suffering Messiah, 
something like that of the Isaian Servant Songs. Now that the fragments have 
been published, one sees that there is no mention in them of a “Messiah,” 
much less of a “suffering Messiah.” The texts speak about an eschatological 
figure, probably a priest, and of opposition to him. One cannot without fur- 
ther ado describe that figure with Christian (and specifically Lucan) termi- 
nology as a “suffering Messiah.” 

One wonders, consequently, whether the two texts, which Puech has pub- 
lished, have been rightly renamed. Starcky spoke of them as Aaronic, even 
though he toyed with the idea that Levi was the person concerned. Levi himself, 
however, is not mentioned in either of them. That may, of course, be sheer coin- 
cidence because of their fragmentary state, but the absence of the name is a 
warning. Moreover, whereas the Levi text from Cave 1 and 4QLevi* and 
4QLevi? have clear words and phrases that are also found in the GenTL, this is 
not true of either 4QLeviS(?) or 4QLevi4(?). Puech related some Aramaic 
phrases in these fragmentary texts to the GkTL, yet none of the phrases corre- 
sponds exactly. The phrases in the GkTL merely contain generic echoes of simi- 
lar Jewish “testamentary” literature, to which Puech’s Qumran Aramaic texts 
may have to be remotely related, but none of them is close enough to identify 
these Aramaic texts as part of the Levi literature. So the names that Starcky 
originally used should be retained for these Qumran Aaronic fragments, that is, 
4QAh A and 4QAh Abis. Both the ALD from Qumran and these texts refer to an 


also in K. Beyer, Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten Meer... : Ergiinzungsband (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994) 73, where the transcription is unfortunately heavily in- 
fluenced by the Genizah Testament text. 

21. See E. Puech, “Fragments d’un apocryphe de Lévi et le personnage eschato- 
logique: 4QTest Lévi4(?) et 4QAJa,” in The Madrid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the 
International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls Madrid 18-21 March, 1991 (STD] 11/1-2; ed. 
J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner; Leiden: Brill; Madrid: Editorial Complutense, 
1992) 449-501 (+ plates 16-22). 

22. A preliminary description of the fragmentary texts was given by Starcky in “Les 
quatre étapes du messianisme 4 Qumran,” RB 70 (1963) 481-505, esp. 492, where he 
claimed that the fragments “nous paraissent évoquer un messie souffrant, dans la perspec- 
tive ouverte par les poemes du Serviteur” (seem to us to speak of a suffering messiah, in 
the perspective opened by the Servant Songs). 
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eschatological figure who is priestly and even Aaronic. Even if they refer to the 
same figure, there is no guarantee that 4QAh A or 4QAh Abis is part of ALD. 

At this point in my study | turned to M. E. Stone, who together with the 
late J. C. Greenfield had been designated the editors of the Cave 4 fragments 
of ALD for the DJD series. Stone informed me that neither Greenfield nor he 
considered the fragmentary texts published by Puech to be part of the 
Qumran ALD. Hence these texts labeled by Puech as 4QTestLéviS(?) and 
AQTestLévid(?) have to disappear from the Levi dossier of Qumran. 

Stone has also informed me that the Prayer of Levi is now part of 
4QLevi?, as Milik had labeled it initially.23 That explains why there was no 
mention of this prayer in the Le Muséon article of 1994 devoted to 4QLevi* 
(4Q213). The fragments of 4QLevi? have appeared in Le Muséon,24 and the 
Prayer of Levi is part of it. The further fragmentary texts of ALD have now 
appeared: 4QLevi‘,”5 AQLevil,26 4QLevi®,2” and 4QLevil.28 

If] am right, then, this is more or less the state of the question regarding 
the ALD: one text from Cave | (1Q21) and six texts from Cave 4, among 
which are 4Q213, 4Q213a, 4Q213b, 4Q214, 4Q214a, 4Q214b.2® This means 
that seven Qumran texts belong to ALD. 


The Aramaic of the Levi Document 


In general, one can say that the Aramaic language found in the Levi fragments 
from Caves 1 and 4 published so far is similar to the Aramaic that we have 


23. See Milik, “Le Testament de Lévi.” 

24. M. E. Stone and J. C. Greenfield, “The Second Manuscript of Aramaic Levi Doc- 
ument from Qumran (4QLevi> aram),” Le Muséon 109 (1996) 1-15. See now the editio 
princeps mentioned in n. 20 above. Stone tells me that these fragments are found on PAM 
43.242 (five fragments) and 43.243 (one fragment). Cf. Facsimile Edition, §1278, 1279. 

25. See Stone and Greenfield, “Aramaic Levi Document,” in Qumran Cave 4: XVII. 
On PAM 43.242 (one fragment, corresponding to Genizah TL §7-9). 

26. On PAM 43.243 (four fragments); cf. Le Muséon 109 (1996) 245-59, 

27. On PAM 43.260 (three fragments). 

28. On PAM 43.260 (remaining eight fragments). 

29. In the official listing of the Qumran documents according to photographs and 
museum plates published by Stephen A. Reed, one still finds the designation “T” (= Testa- 
ment) for these texts. See Dead Sea Scroll Inventory Project: Lists of Documents, Photographs 
and Museum Plates. Fascicle 10 (Claremont, Calif.: Ancient Biblical Manuscript Center, 
1992) 15. No mention is made there of the photograph, which Milik published in RB 62 
(1955) pl. IV and mentioned in 399 n. 1 (PAM 41.405). On p. 44, however, Reed mentions 
4Q213 as TLevi ar’, appearing on PAM 41.405. 
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otherwise learned about from other Qumran discoveries. They are good ex- 
amples of what I have called “Middle Aramaic,”*° the form of Aramaic in use 
between 200 B.c. and a.p. 200, or the period when local dialects clearly 
emerged from the foregoing “Official” or “Standard Aramaic” of 700-200 B.c. 
Those dialects were the Palestinian or Judean (including Qumran and 
Murabba‘at), Nabatean, Palmyrene, Hatran, and Edessene (or Old Syriac). 
The Qumran form of Aramaic is thus a slight development from the Official 
or Standard form found in the book of Daniel; it is not yet the form found in 
the classical targums (Targum Ongelos and Targum Jonathan) and other rab- 
binic literature (often called Jewish Palestinian Aramaic or sometimes Gali- 
lean Aramaic). 

There are now over 120 Aramaic texts from Qumran, many of them 
fragmentary, which constitute a body of Palestinian Aramaic texts and reveal 
the creative literary production in that language in the last two centuries B.c. 
and the first Christian century.*! They fill in a gap in our knowledge about 
Aramaic that previously existed, before the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
between the final redaction of the book of Daniel and the earliest of Aramaic 
rabbinic writings, Megillat Ta‘anit. For this reason they bear precious testi- 
mony to the kind of Aramaic spoken and written in Judea at the turn of the 
era, as Christianity was emerging. 

The reason for discussing the form of Aramaic in which the Qumran 
ALD appears is to distinguish it from that of the GenTL. In their 1979 article 
on the GenTL, Greenfield and Stone discussed its language.** Earlier P. R. 
Weis and M. de Jonge had dealt with it,?3 as had P. Grelot.*4 Greenfield and 
Stone mention that E. Y. Kutscher had refrained from comparing the lan- 
guage of the Genesis Apocryphon with that of the GenTL, because he recog- 


30. See my The Genesis Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I: A Commentary (BibOr 18; 
Rome: Biblical Institute, 1966) 19-20; (2d rev. ed.; BibOr 18A, 1971) 22-23. Cf. my article 
“The Phases of the Aramaic Language,” in WA or SBNT, 57-84. My classification of the 
phases of Aramaic has been adopted by no less an Aramaist than E. Y. Kutscher, “Aramaic,” 
in Current Trends in Linguistics 6: Linguistics in South West Asia and North Africa (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1971) 347-412, esp. 347-48. 

31. These Qumran texts include copies of biblical texts (Jeremiah, Ezra, Daniel, 
Tobit), targums (Leviticus, Job), and over a hundred parabiblical writings. The list of them 
will be found in my article, “Aramaic,” in the forthcoming Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (New York: Oxford University Press). 

32. See Greenfield and Stone, “Remarks,” 227-29. 

33. “The Fragments of a Jewish Testament of Levi, an appendix to de Jonge’s Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 129-31, 168-69. 

34. P. Grelot, “Le Testament araméen de Lévi”; idem, “Notes sur le Testament 
araméen de Lévi.” 
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nized that “it was not transmitted in it’s [sic] original form.’5 With 
Kutscher’s judgment | readily agree, and I should have no difficulty with the 
general admission of Greenfield and Stone that “the Aramaic of the Qumran 
texts is Standard Literary Aramaic,’*° even though that is not very specific. 

Standard Literary Aramaic, however, is a category of the language that 
Greenfield had proposed earlier,*” partly in reaction to my own attempt to set 
forth the phases of the Aramaic language.** Greenfield, however, extended 
the limits of his “Standard Literary Aramaic” to include texts that I would rel- 
egate either to “Standard/Official” Aramaic (700-200 B.c.) or to “Late” Ara- 
maic (a.D. 200 on). Whereas Greenfield readily speaks of many dialects in 
Old Aramaic (900-700 B.c.) and in Official/Standard Aramaic (700-200), he 
sees “Standard Literary Aramaic” emerging in the latter period. Under this 
heading he includes the language of the framework story of the Proverbs of 
Ahigar, the Bar Punesh fragment (AP 71), the narratives in Ezra and Daniel, 
the literary works found at Qumran (Tobit, 1 Enoch, Genesis Apocryphon, 
Targum of Job), Targum Ongelos, Targum Jonathan, and Megillat Ta‘anit.*? In 
their treatment of the language of the medieval GenTL, Greenfield and Stone 
include, along with the Qumran texts and the Targum of Ongelos and Targum 
Jonathan, even “the Aramaic of the Geniza Testament of Levi’4° as an exam- 
ple of Standard Literary Aramaic. 

Greenfield and Stone cite a number of phrases or expressions found in 
the GenTL as “typical of Standard Literary Aramaic, even though they admit 
that the medieval copyist has introduced some “late forms” and “the many 
first person sg. perfect [forms] which end in yod.*) 

It is, however, just such “late forms” found in the GenTL that clearly 
distinguish the Janguage in which it has been written from that of the 


35. See E. Y. Kutscher, “The Language of the “Genesis Apocryphon’: A Preliminary 
Study,” in Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ScrHier 4; ed. C. Rabin and Y. Yadin; Jerusalem: 
Magnes, 1958) 34. 

36. Greenfield and Stone, “Remarks,” 227. 

37. See J. C. Greenfield, “Standard Literary Aramaic,’ in Actes du prentier congrés in- 
ternational de linguistique sémitique et chamito-sémitique: Paris 16-19 juillet 1969 (Janua 
linguarum, series practica 159; ed. A. Caquot and D. Cohen; The Hague/Paris: Mouton, 
1974) 280-89. Cf. also his articles, “The Dialects of Early Aramaic,” JNES 37 (1978) 93-99; 
“Aramaic and Its Dialects,” in Jewish Languages: Theme and Variations (ed. H. H. Paper; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Association for Jewish Studies, 1978) 29-43; “The Languages of Pales- 
tine, 200 B.c.£.—200 c.g.,” ibid., 143-54. 

38. He mentions my attempt in “Standard Literary Aramaic,” 281. 

39, See “Aramaic and Its Dialects,” 34-36, 

40. Greenfield and Stone, “Remarks,” 228. 

41. Ibid., 228-29. 
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Qumran texts, and these are not merely instances of spelling differences (W 
replaced by 0, or aphels replacing haphels) or scriptio plena over against ear- 
lier scriptio defectiva, for there are often genuine morphological differences. 
There is, of course, an abundance of the characteristic scriptio plena of Late 
Aramaic.” 

We know today that the Qumran ALD was a writing that does not agree 
verbatim with the GkTL, or with the important addition to the GkTL from 
Mount Athos (Koutloumous, Cod. 39), or even with the GenTL. All these 
texts are seen rather to have been at least revisions of, if not completely new 
compositions based on, the ancient Jewish Levi text now known to us from 
the Qumran caves. Consequently, there is no reason to lump the language of 
the Qumran Levi texts together with that of the medieval GenTL as represen- 
tatives of a so-called Standard Literary Aramaic. To do so would be to ac- 
knowledge that the standard form did not develop in almost a thousand 
years. The Qumran ALD is for me an example of Middle Aramaic, and the 
GenTL an example of Late Aramaic, heavily influenced at times even by Late 
Hebrew, as medieval Aramaic often was. 

I shall end this discussion by listing the forms in the Genizah text that dif- 
fer notably from Qumran Aramaic. Unfortunately, one does not always have 
exact counterparts in the Qumran ALD, because they are either not extant in 
the Qumran fragments or occur in the medieval text for the first time, but the 
GenTL has many words that are examples of Late Aramaic morphology. 

First of all, I note the use of the emphatic state of the noun in instances 
where in Official, Biblical, and Middle Aramaic one would employ the abso- 
lute state. Normally, the distinction between the absolute and emphatic states 
of the noun is still operative in Qumran Aramaic, but the use of the emphatic 
in the medieval Testament of Levi reminds one of its use in Syriac and Jewish 
Palestinian or Babylonian Talmudic Aramaic.*? The examples in GenTL are: 


42. Some examples: N°27, “I offered” (Bodl a 21); Nnwr, “I finished” (Bodl a 
23); RW7I, “flesh” (Bodl b 11); WTA, “be on your guard” (Bodl b 14); WT, “guard- 
ing himself” (Bod] c 12); OT}, “before” (= qddam, Bodl d 16); TNA, “in the month” 
(Camb ¢ 17); ARV, “good” (Camb e 15); PINN, “chariots” (= rétikkin, Camb f 19); "Rw, 
“he began” (Bodl b 6); TRI, “harlots” (Bod] b 17); 9”, “words of” (= millé, Camb f 15), 
in contrast to the Qumran "77 (4Q213 5 i 19); NX, “country” (Camb f 6 [cf. Camb a 
15?]), in contrast to NA (4Q213 5115). 

43. See T. Néldeke, Compendious Syriac Grammar (London: Williams & Norgate, 
1904) 151-52 §202; A. Ungnad, Syrische Grammatik: Mit Ubungsbuch (2d ed.; Munich: 
Beck, 1932) 39 $0; C. Levias, A Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom Contained in the Babylonian 
Talmud (Cincinnati: Bloch, 1900) 227 $987; M. L. Margolis, A Manual of the Aramaic Lan- 
guage of the Babylonian Talmud (Clavis linguarum semiticarum 3; Munich: Beck, 1910) 62 
§43b. 
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oNNDW WO RNNINX NINI, “Do take a wife for yourself from my family” 
(Bodl b 16).*4 

N72) 7°54, “and she bore me a daughter” (Camb c 19); 

O2y 3°? Piaay XNNDIN AN), “and let wisdom be with you for ever- 
lasting glory” (Camb e 19 [similarly e 20,21]). The last instance 
stands in contrast to the absolute state in 131M 701, “the instruc- 
tion of wisdom,” where the construct chain would have tolerated the 
emphatic state. 

NNNDIN PON 7, “whoever studies wisdom” (Camb e 20), which 
stands in contrast to its Qumran counterpart, MIM PR °F (4Q213 
1110). 


Second, even though the normal Aramaic form of the first singular per- 
fect form is found in GenTL (e.g., NWAX, “I said” [Bodl a 10]; NWaXx) May, “T 
spoke up and said” [Camb e 7]), the use of a Hebraic form, ending in yod, as a 
substitute is striking and noteworthy: 


°nem, “I saw,” instead of N° (Bod! c 12; cf. Camb c [5]; e 2); 
‘nap, “and I called” (Camb d 10; e 5; cf. Camb ¢ (5]); 
oni, “I was” (Camb d 21,23); 

nw, “I began” (Camb e 6); 

nw, “I put” (Camb ¢ 19). 


Such Hebraic forms are found in the Late Aramaic of the Babylonian 
Talmud and elsewhere.*° 

Third, the usual verb “to see” in Late Aramaic, which is 8M instead of 
NIN, appears in [JAX]1D pPanN, “and be seen like us” (Camb a 22). 

Fourth, though the following forms may seem at first sight to be merely 
instances of late scriptio plena, they are in reality morphologically different. 
They are forms with an initial ’alep, which in earlier stages of the Aramaic 
language were vocalized with a reduced vowel or shewa, so that the entire first 


44. It has often been thought that HNDwn, “family,” was a borrowed Hebraism in 
this medieval text; but it has turned up in the Aramaic of 4QTob? 2:9 (see DJD, 19:8). 

45. See Levias, Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom, 62 $203. The examples cited are all 
third-weak verbs. Forms of this sort are also found at times in Targum Ongelos (e.g., Gen 
32:30), but that is merely a sign that this targum also belongs to the phase of Late Aramaic. 
See G. Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch-paléstinischen Aramiiisch (Darmstadt: Wissen- 
schaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1960) 343. Such an ending (?N-) is to be regarded as a Hebra- 
ism even in Targum Ongelos; it is a sign of the invasion of Hebraic forms into normal Ara- 
maic in this late stage. 
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syllable was in time syncopated. Thus the well-known instance of W3X, “hu- 
man being, man,” which in Late Aramaic became simply wi, or in Syriac, 
where the ‘alep was still written, it was fitted with a linea occultans and not 
pronounced. There was, however, another treatment of the initial aleph in 
Late Aramaic: the fitting it out with a full vowel, in order to preserve the ‘alep 
and the first syllable. Thus W328, which was then written fully with an added 
yodh: UPR. This form occurs in GenTL (Bod] a 13) and stands in contrast to 
its Qumran counterpart WIN (4Q213 3:3). Related to it in this regard are the 
following words: J1PR, “they” (éniin or *énén, Camb a 20, b 20; Bodl c 
10,16,20), instead of earlier *inntin, which developed in time a secondary 
"Enon. 

Fifth, in GenTL one finds the use of the late pronominal suffix of the 
first plural, -nan (developed from the enclitic hdnan and the full form 
*dnahnan), instead of the earlier -na’, which is also at times retained in this 
medieval text. Thus JJ73N O73, “Abraham, our ancestor,” alongside the 
earlier form, TJIAN PN, “Isaac, our father” (Bodl b 2-3); cf. JJNX, “our 
brother” (Camb b 22). 

The same phenomenon is also found on a verb: JJ7AX, “we said” 
(Camb a 19). 

Lastly, there are clear Hebraisms that have been introduced into the me- 
dieval Aramaic text, a further well-known feature in the late form of the lan- 
guage that Aramaic had become in the Middle Ages. Thus: 


Nin, “harlotry, fornication” (Bod] b 16), instead of absolute 137; 
71235, “glory, honor” (Camb c 21); 

Rw, “month” (with an Aramaic ending, Camb c 23); 

m1), “and there was” (Camb c 16); 

99, “villain, scoundrel” (Camb f 10) 
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The Qumran Community: 
Essene or Sadducean? 


Ever since the first days of the discovery of the scrolls in Qumran Cave | in 1947 
and especially since the publication of its rule book, the Manual of Discipline, in 
1951 and of other sectarian writings, the identification of the Qumran commu- 
nity with the Essenes has been in vogue. In fact, it is the identification most of- 
ten encountered among scholars even today. Eleazar Lipa Sukenik, professor at 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, who had acquired three of the seven scrolls 
discovered in Qumran Cave 1, was apparently the first to propose this identifi- 
cation, as far as one can ascertain today.! The French scholar André Dupont- 
Sommer seems to have made the same identification independently of 
Sukenik,? and many other reputable scholars engaged in the study of the 
Qumran texts have since espoused this identification. 

Once, however, fuller knowledge of the Cave 4 text called migqsat ma‘asé 
hattérah, “Some Deeds of the Law” (4QMMT), was revealed in the last de- 
cade,? some scholars sought to challenge the Essene identification of the 


1. See Y. Yadin, The Message of the Scrolls (ed. J. H. Charlesworth; New York: Cross- 
road, 1992; originally published 1957) 176. 

2. J. Dupont-Sommer, Aper¢cus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte 
(LOrient Ancien Ilustré 4; Paris: Maisonneuve, 1950) 106-17. Cf. H. H. Rowley, The 
Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford: Blackwell, 1952) 78-79. 

3. It had been called by J. T. Milik in earlier times 4QMi8nique®t (M. Baillet, J. T. 
Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les ‘Petites grottes’ de Qumran |DJD 3; Oxford: Clarendon, 1962] 
222). Eventually, more detailed preliminary reports were published in E. Qimron and 
J. Strugnell, “An Unpublished Halakhic Letter from Qumran,” in Biblical Archaeology To- 
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Qumran community and to propose that it was, rather, Sadducean. In order 
to discuss this matter adequately, I have to treat the following five topics: (1) 
the new Qumran text 4QMMT; (2) the Zadokite character of the Qumran 
community; (3) the Mishnaic O°P17¥ and the Sadducees; (4) the Qumran 
community and the Sadducees; (5) and the Qumran community and the 
Essenes. 


The New Qumran Text 4QMMT 


4QMMT is a text reconstructed from six fragmentary documents (4Q394- 
4Q399), the beginning of which seems to have been calendaric but is almost 
completely lost and the end of which, the epilogue, contains the phrase that is 
used as its title. It was written by a group of Jews who spoke in the first plural 
and addressed their communication to an opponent, a leader of their adver- 
saries: JPY WAND IMIX, “we have written to you [sg.]... .” The writers of 
the letter also incorporated into it some twenty specific instances of “deeds of 
the law,” or halakhic interpretations of certain prescriptions of Mosaic legisla- 
tion, which, they insisted, were necessary in the pursuit of righteousness in 
God’s sight, but which, they implied, their adversaries were disregarding. The 
epilogue of the halakhic letter runs as follows: 


Remember David, who was a man of pious deeds and who was also deliv- 
ered from many afflictions, and pardon was granted him. Moreover, we 
have written to you (about) some of the precepts of the law Cwyn N3pPA 
min), which we consider for your welfare and that of your people, be- 
cause w[e recognize] (that) you have prudence and knowledge of the law. 
Consider well all these (things) and seek from Him good counsel that He 
may keep you far from evil plots and the scheming of Belial, so that you 


day: Proceedings of the International Congress on Biblical Archaeology Jerusalem, April 1984 
(Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1985) 400-27, 429-31. A shorter form of that re- 
port, with the same title, can be found in Israel Museum Journal 4 (1985) 9-12. A transcrip- 
tion of the text of 4QMMT along with an English translation was published as “An Anony- 
mously Received Pre-Publication of 4QMMT,” QC 2 (1990), Appendix A (pp. 1-9). That 
transcription and translation were reproduced in the “Publisher’s Foreword” (written by 
H. Shanks) in R. H. Eisenman and J. M. Robinson, eds., A Facsimile Edition of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls Prepared with an Introduction and Index (2 vols.; Washington, D.C.: Biblical Archae- 
ology Society, 1991) xxxi. The official publication of the text has now appeared: E. Qimron 
and J. Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4: V. Miqsat ma‘ase ha-torah (DJD 10; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1994). Cf. Z. J. Kapera, “A Preliminary Bibliography of 4QMMT: 1956-1990,” QC 2 (1990), 
Appendix (pp. 10-12). 
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may rejoice at the end of time, as you find that some of our words (are) 
right. It will be reckoned to you as righteousness, as you do what is upright 
and good before Him for your welfare and (that) of Israel. (C 25-32)* 


What is noteworthy in this paragraph is the relation of “deeds of the law” to 
the pursuit of “righteousness.” On the one hand, the authors of this letter 
were not mincing words in the criticism of their opponents’ failure to carry 
out the requisite deeds. On the other hand, the letter provides an important 
pre-Christian Judean background for Paul’s criticism of épya vépiov, “deeds/ 
works of the law,’ and his view of their relation to the pursuit of righteous- 
ness in God’s sight among contemporary Jews (or among Christians who 
might be inclined to adopt such a view).° It shows that Paul knew whereof he 
spoke when he criticized fellow Christian Jews for their attempts to insist on 
the pursuit of righteousness by carrying out deeds of the law. 

Since six fragmentary copies of 4QMMT were found in Qumran Cave 
4, that is a good sign that the composition of it was sectarian and reflected the 
thinking of the Qumran community itself about Jews who did not agree with 
them and were not part of their number. Just who the adversary leader ad- 
dressed was or who the opponents were is not evident from the fragmentary 
document itself, but they seem to have been contemporary influential Jews. 
They could have been priests serving in the Jerusalem Temple,° or they could 
have been leaders of the Pharisees. 

In fact, they have been identified specifically with the Pharisees, because 
Pharisees have been understood in other Qumran texts as adversaries of the 
community. Such opponents are often called in Qumran texts dérésé 
hahdlagét, “Seekers after Smooth Things” (NIPYNA WAIT, 1QH 2:15, 32, 
4:10; 4QpNah 3-4 i 2, 7; 3-4 ii 2; 3-4 ili 3, 6-7; cf. CD 1:18). This epithet seems 
to have been a derisive term, used by members of the Qumran community for 
Pharisees because of their alleged insistence on hdlakét, “regulations” (of 
conduct). Now the writers of 4QMMT would be insisting on the observance 
of still other AINA "Wyn, “deeds of the law,” which they deemed necessary 
in the pursuit of righteousness. 

The identification of the opponents addressed in 4QMMT with the 
Pharisees has also been suggested by scholars who think that the controversy 
reflected in 4QMMT is the same as, or at least similar to, that which explicitly 
involves Pharisees in later rabbinic literature. Some of the items recom- 


4. Qimron and Strugnell, Qumran Cave 4: V, 62. 

5. Rom 2:15; 3:20, 27-28; Gal 2:16; 3:2, 5, 10. See further J. A. Fitamyer, According to 
Paul: Studies in the Theology of the Apostle (New York/Mahwah, N.]J.: Paulist, 1993) 18-35. 

6. See 1QpHab 9:4 for criticism of “the last priests of Jerusalem” 
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mended in 4QMMT for observance are similar to those in the controversy re- 
corded in various Mishnaic tractates. For instance, one finds in the Mishnah 
such sentences as WIND OY 1X O73} DPV¥ OWN, “The Sdwqym 
say, ‘We protest against you, Pharisees, . . .” (m. Yadaim 4:6; cf. 4:8). 

This rabbinic evidence concerning the Pharisees has become, in fact, the 
main argument used today by scholars who advocate the Sadducean identifica- 
tion of the Qumran community. It is important because it reveals that the same 
sort of halakhic dispute which is recorded in rabbinic literature of the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. was already taking place among Palestinian Jews of the 
second-first centuries B.c. or the first century a.p. Such debate over differing in- 
terpretations of prescriptions of the Mosaic law and of conduct regulated by it 
is clearly attested in 41QMMT and is shown to have existed in the days before the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its Temple and well before the codification of 
halakhic regulations under Rabbi Judah the Prince in the early years of the third 
century A.D.So 4QMMT may well be aimed at the contemporary precursors of 
the rabbinic tradition, the Pharisaic Sages, mentioned in such Mishnaic texts. 
There is little that one can deny in this identification, for it is not only plausible, 
given the evidence that one has in both the Qumran and rabbinic literature, but 
also because it identifies the adversaries of 4QMMT with one of the main con- 
temporary groups of Palestinian Jews described by Josephus.’ 

That the Qumran Jewish community would have differed with contem- 
porary Pharisees is not surprising. Whether one explains the origin of the 
Qumran community as a development of Hasideans, who were originally asso- 
ciated with the Maccabees but broke off from them and who are mentioned in 
1] Macc 2:42,8 or as a group of Jews who returned from the Babylonian Captiv- 
ity in mid-second century B.c., having heard about the Maccabean revolt and 
been disappointed at the kind of Jewish life that they encountered in Palestine 
on their return,’ makes little difference, as far as the present question is con- 
cerned. The Qumran community apparently attached greater importance to 
the strict observance of the Mosaic law than did their contemporary Jewish col- 
leagues in Judea, and 4QMMT bears testimony to that conviction. 


7. Josephus describes the rise of the Pharisees in his Jewish War (1.5.2 $110) first in 
the time of Queen Alexandra (78-69 B.c.), but in his Antiquities (13.5.9 §171) he speaks of 
them flourishing already in the time of King Jonathan (160-143 B.c.). The latter seems to 
be more correct. Cf. G. Stemberger, Pharistier, Sadduzier, Essener (SBS 144; Stuttgart: 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1991). 

8. As explained by F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (3d ed.; Minneapolis: 
Fortress; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995) chap. 3. 

9. As explained by J. Murphy-O’Connor, “The Essenes and Their History,” RB 81 
(1974) 215-44; idem, “The Essenes in Palestine,” BA 40 (1977) 100-124. 
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The Jews who wrote the sectarian literature found in the Qumran caves often 
refer to themselves as (0°2131) jP17¥ 722, “sons of Zadok (the priests)” (1QS 
5:2, 9; 1QSa 1:2, 24; 2:3; 1QSb 3:22; 4QFlorilegium [4Q174] 1-2 117; CD 3:21; 
4:3; 4Qplsa° [4Q163] 22:3).!° The title PIT¥ 33, “sons of Zadok,” indicates 
that at least some of the members of the Qumran community came from 
priestly families descended from Zadok, but the problem is, Which Zadok? 

The Old Testament knows of a/?17¥ who was a priest in the time of Da- 
vid (2 Sam 8:17; 15:24, 27, 29, 35; 17:15; 19:12; 1 Chr 12:29; 29:22). He sup- 
ported Solomon in the strife over the succession of David, and when Solo- 
mon became king, Zadok became the chief priest in Jerusalem, and his rival 
Abiathar was banished (see 1 Kgs 1:32, 34; 2:35). From Zadok was established 
the priestly line that served in the Jerusalem Temple for generations and that 
supported the reforms of Josiah (cf. Ezek 40:46; 43:19; 44:10-15). The 
Zadokite Joshua ben Josedech became the high priest after the Babylonian 
Captivity (cf. 1 Chr 5:29-34 for Zadokites who trace their lineage to Aaron via 
Phinehas; Sir 45:25; 51:12). Such sons of Zadok continued their hierocratic 
rule in Jerusalem until the time of the Maccabees. 

Then the Seleucid ruler Alexander I Balas appointed Jonathan as high 
priest, and from him stemmed the Hasmonean priestly dynasty, which sup- 
planted the Zadokite line. Apparently members of the Zadokite priestly fami- 
lies were among those who founded the Qumran community, the “sons of 
Zadok,” who were “the elect of Israel, called by name, who arose in the latter 
days” (CD 4:3). They seem to have considered the Hasmonean dynasty serv- 
ing in Jerusalem as tainted: “the last priests of Jerusalem who pile up for 
themselves wealth and gain from the booty of the nations” (1QpHab 9:4-5). 
The Qumran texts give the impression that such Zadokite priests formed the 
nucleus of the community that settled at Qumran. They were the “the sons of 
Zadok, the priests that keep the covenant” (1QS 5:2, 9). 

The rabbinic tradition, however, traces the Sadducees to a Zadok, the 
pupil of Antigonus of Socoh (Abot de-Rabbi Nathan 5). If that tradition were 
correct, then one would wonder whether the Sadducees of the first centuries 
B.c. and a.D. were so called because of any connection with Zadok, priest in 
the time of David, to which the Zadokite line traced its affinity. This ambigu- 
ity has to be reckoned with. 

Since some instances of the title “sons of Zadok” occur in the Damascus 
Document, which was found in the Cairo Genizah in 1896, one is not sur- 


10. Possibly also 1QS 9:14, depending on how it is read. 
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prised at early attempts to identify the community mentioned in that text 
with Judaeo-Christians,!! or Dositheans,!? or Pharisees,!3 or even the medi- 
eval Karaites.'4 Most of these attempts antedated the discovery of the 
Qumran scrolls, but even in 1955 R. North toyed with the idea that possibly 
the Qumran community might have been Sadducean.!§ Now Joseph M. 
Baumgarten has raised the question again,'® and Lawrence H. Schiffman has 
espoused that identification explicitly.!7 

There are, however, many problems with this proposal, and that leads 
me to my third point. 


11.So G. Margoliouth, “The Sadducean Christians of Damascus,” Athenaeum (Lon- 
don) 4335 (26 November 1910) 657-59. 

12. So S. Schechter, who first published the text in Documents of Jewish Sectaries (2 
vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1910; reprinted in one volume, New York: 
Ktav, 1970) xxvi (or p. 58). Cf. ). Schousboe, La secte juive de l’Alliance Nouvelle au pays de 
Damas et le christianisme naissant (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1942) 52-68. 

13. So W. H. Ward, “The ‘Zadokite Document,” BSac 68 (1911) 429-56, esp. 449; 
C. Rabin, Qumran Studies (Scripta Judaica 2; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957) pas- 
sim. Rabin also ascribes this interpretation to L. Ginzberg (see Monatsschrift zur Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums 47 [1913] 289), but cf. L. Ginzberg, An Unknown Jewish 
Sect (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1976) 407-8. 

14. So A. Biichler, “Schechter’s ‘Jewish Sectaries,” JQR ns 3 (1912-13) 429-85; 
S. Zeitlin, “‘A Commentary on the Book of Habakkuk’: Important Discovery or Hoax?” 
JQR 39 (1948-49) 234-47, esp. 238. For a refutation of Biichler’s views, see Ginzberg, An 
Unknown Jewish Sect, 338-408. 

15. He did not reject the then commonly acknowledged Essene identification, but 
studied “The Qumran ‘Sadducees,” CBQ 17 (1955) 44-68 (164-88). That Sadducean iden- 
tification of the Jews mentioned in the Damascus Document was actually used earlier by 
R. Leszynsky, Die Sadduziier (Berlin: Mayer und Miller, 1912) 142-67; cf. the review of this 
book by F, Perles, OLZ 16 (1913) 417-19. 

16. See J. M. Baumgarten, “The Pharisaic-Sadducean Controversies about Purity 
and the Qumran Texts,” JJS 31 (1980) 157-70; idem, “Sadducean Elements in Qumran 
Law,” in The Community of the Renewed Covenant: The Notre Dame Symposium on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. E. Ulrich and J. VanderKam; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1994) 27-36. 

17. See L. H. Schiffman, “Migsat ma‘aseh ha-torah and the Temple Scroll,” RevQ 14 
(1989-90) 435-57, esp. 457; idem, “The New Halakhic Letter (4QMMT) and the Origins of 
the Dead Sea Sect,” BA 53 (1990) 64-73, esp. 69; idem, “The Temple Scroll and the Systems 
of Jewish Law of the Second Temple Period,” in Temple Scroll Studies: Papers Presented at 
the International Symposium on the Temple Scroll, Manchester, December 1987 (JSPSup 7; 
ed. G. J. Brooke; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1989) 239-55; idem, “The Temple Scroll and the 
Nature of Its Law: The Status of the Question,” in Ulrich and VanderKam, eds., The Com- 
munity of the Renewed Covenant, 37-55, esp. p. 54. Cf. H. Burgmann, “11QT: The Saddu- 
cean Torah,” in Brooke, ed., Temple Scroll Studies, 257-63. 
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The Mishnaic O°P1T¥ and the Sadducees 


There is, first of all, the problem in rabbinic literature itself, whether those 
who were in controversy with the Pharisees or the Sages of the Mishnah were 
indeed “Sadducees.” This is taken for granted in many modern editions of the 
Mishnah and in discussions of this rabbinic controversy. It is, however, far 
from clear. 

Second, there is no doubt that D°PIT¥ or PPIT¥ occurs in Mishnaic 
tractates. It is found in m. Erubin 6:2; m. Makkoth 1:6; m. Niddah 4:2; 
m. Parah 3:3,7; m. Yadaim 4:6, 7. It is also found in some texts of the Mishnah 
(m. Berakoth 9:5 and m. Yadaim 4:8), where variants occur.!8 

Third, the occurrence of the name is problematic, because in the origi- 
nal tradition the name would have been unvocalized, appearing merely in the 
consonants O°P17¥ or JP 17¥. Yet how were those consonants pronounced? 

a. Some manuscripts and modern editions of the Mishnah simply vo- 
calize them as O°PIT¥ or }P1T¥, Saddtigim or Saddtigin, understanding the 
name as “Sadducees,” without questioning the correctness of such a vocaliza- 
tion. So the important Kaufmann manuscript of the Mishnah; also the edi- 
tions of the Mishnah published by H. Albeck, P. Blackman, and others.!? This 


18. In the last two texts mentioned, one finds at times 0°39 or 777, “heretics.” The 
O°17TX or PPITY are also mentioned in the later Talmuds and midrashim, but those later 
references depend on the Mishnaic occurrences and hardly supply any additional material 
relevant to the discussion about the meaning of the name in relation to the Qumran com- 
munity. 

19. See G. Beer, Faksimile-Ausgabe des Mischnacodex Kaufmann A 50 (2 vols.; Jerusa- 
lem: {no publisher], 1968) 1:106; 2:305, 511, 542, 568 (bis). In one instance (im. Yadaim 4:6 
[2:567]) this manuscript has the vocalization Q°/71T¥. Also H. Albeck, Shishah Sidre Mish- 
nah (6 vols.; 4th ed.; Tel Aviv/Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1957-58) 2:107; 4:221; 6:262, 264, 
386, 485, 486 (bis); P. Blackman, Mishnayoth (7 vols.; New York: Judaica Press, 1964) 1:72; 
2:130; 4:306-7; 6:416, 418, 612, 771-72. With this view agree H. Danby, The Mishnah 
Translated from the Hebrew with Introduction and Brief Explanatory Notes (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1993) 10, 129, 213, 402, 700, 748, 784; D. A. DeSola and M. J. Raphall, 
Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna (2d ed.; London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 1845) 
366-67; W. Nowack, ‘Erubin (Die Mischna 2/2; Giessen: Tépelmann, 1926) 58-59; 
S. Kraus, Sanhedrin-Makkot (Die Mischna 4/4-5; Giessen: Topelmann, 1933) 320-21; H. L. 
Strack, Sanhedrin-Makkoth: Die MiSnatraktate iiber Strafrecht und Gerichtsverfahren (Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1910) 33*, 46; D. Hoffmann, Mischnaiot: Die sechs Ordnungen der Mischna 
... Theil IV Seder Nesikin (Berlin: Itzkowski, 1898) 202; B. Z. Barslai, Nidda (Die Mischna 
6/7; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1980) 68-69; G. Mayer, Para (Die Mischna 6/4; Berlin: Tépelmann, 
1964) 50-51 (but contrast pp. 46-47 on 3:3). Similarly a Parma manuscript of the Mishna: 
Mishna Codex Parma (De Rossi 138): An Early Vowelized Manuscript of the Complete 
Mishna Text (2 vols.; Jerusalem: Kedem Publishing, 1970) passim, even though it some- 
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is a vestige of the interpretation of the Mishnah that antedates the discovery 
in 1896 of the Damascus Document in the Cairo Genizah. Before that discov- 
ery it was natural to understand OP17¥ or PPITE as O17, “Sadducees,” 
because that was the only Jewish group whose name was known from either 
the New Testament or the writings of Josephus and suited the consonants in 
the Mishnaic tractates. It has been argued that, because the vocalization 
0°17¥ is found also in the Yemenite Jewish tradition,”° it would be indepen- 
dent either of Christian influence or of Josephus’s Greek writings. That argu- 
ment sounds plausible at first, but the manuscript is not of early date, and 
Yemenite tradition of vocalization really cannot be traced. 

b. Other editions merely leave the consonants unvocalized, such as manu- 
script Parma C and the editions of G. Surenhusius and W. H. Lowe.?! These 
texts bear witness to the original unvocalized character of the Mishnaic text. 

c. Still others vocalize it, perhaps anomalously, as O}P77¥ or PPE.” 
One may debate whether this form of vocalization is meant as a substitute for 
Saddtigim(n) or testimony to a different way of understanding the conso- 
nants, that is, not Sadducean. 

d. Significantly enough, it is also vocalized as O’PIT¥ or PPIT¥ in the 
Paris manuscript of the Mishnah.”? This may be a way of writing “Zadokites.” 

What, then, would have been the correct original vocalization of the 
name? This review of different manuscripts and editions of the Mishnah 
points up the problem. It reveals that it is far from certain that the contro- 
versy of the OP 17% or J°717¥ with the Pharisees in rabbinic literature actu- 
ally concerned Sadducees. 


times leaves the name unvocalized (p. 185”); J. Neusner, The Mishnah: A New Translation 
(New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1988) 218, 611, 1016, 1017, 1082, 1130 (bis). 

20. See Sidre ha-Mishnah Nezikin, Kodashim, Tohorot: Ketav-yad Yerushalayim 4 
Heb. 1336: Ketav-yad be-nikud lefi masorot Teman (The Mishnah Tractates Nezigqin 
Qodashim Teharoth: Codex Jerusalem Heb 4° 1336: A Manuscript Vocalized according to the 
Yemenite Tradition) (ed. S. Morag; Jerusalem: Makor, 1970). 

21. Mishna Codex Parma ‘C’- De Rossi 984: Sedarim Nashim Nezikin with the He- 
brew Version of Maimonides’ Commentary (Jerusalem: Makor, 1971) 362; G. Surenhusius 
(Willem Surenhuys), Mischna sive totius Hebraeorum iuris, rituum, antiquitatum, ac legum 
oralium systema .. . (6 vols.; Amsterdam: G. & J. Borstius, 1698-1703) 2:108; 4:272; 6:275, 
277, 399, 490, 491 (bis); W. H. Lowe, The Mishnah on Which the Palestinian Talmud Rests 
(2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1883), passim; S3h sdry minh (2 vols.; 
Brooklyn: Moriah, 1976), passim; MSnywt (Tipheret Yisrael edition; 6 vols.; New York: 
Om, 1947 [reprint of Wilna edition of 1891)). 

22. See G. Lisowsky, Jadaim (Die Mischna 6/11; Berlin: Tépelmann, 1956) 72-77. 

23. See Mgnh ktb yd p’rys (p’rys 328-329): Mishna — Codex Paris (Paris 328-329) 
(ed. M. Bar Asher; 3 vols.; Jerusalem: Makor, 1973) 212, 558, 1071, 1073, 1152, 1209-10. 
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Fourth, if this is so, then a fortiori there is no certainty either that the 
controversy reflected in 4QMMT had anything to do with Sadducees. The 
Qumran community, which was almost certainly behind the composition of 
4QMMT, which addressed its observations about “deeds of the law” in the 
pursuit of righteousness to opponents who were undoubtedly Pharisees, and 
which called itself “sons of Zadok, the priests,” was most likely the Jewish 
group to which the Sages of the Mishnah were referring, when they wrote 
about OP I7¥ or PPT, i.e., 07778! In other words, the title that Solomon 
Schechter originally put on what we call the Damascus Document today was 
undoubtedly correct, “Fragments of a Zadokite Work.?”4 That title rightly la- 
beled the community that we now know from the Qumran scrolls and that 
referred to itself as “sons of Zadok,” or Zadokites. 

If there is any validity to these observations, then it follows that the 
identification proposed by Lawrence H. Schiffman that the Qumran commu- 
nity was Sadducean cannot be correct. Joseph M. Baumgarten, who was re- 
luctant to support that identification outright, was right when in his hesita- 
tion he queried, “Could it be that the Q°/717¥ who are portrayed in the 
Mishnah as complaining about Pharisaic laxities in the sphere of purity were 
not the aristocratic Sadducees but heterodox rigorists of the ‘Zadokite 
type?”?5 My answer to that query is, “Of course!” The O°717¥ mentioned in 
the Mishnah were the Qumran community, and that form of the name was 
merely the Mishnaic sages’ way of referring to the ?17¥ °33, the name used by 
the Qumran community in its own sectarian writings. Possibly, too, Albert 
Baumgarten was also right when he wrote that the Rabbis were no longer 
aware of the distinction between the Qumran Zadokites and the Sadducees,?¢ 
but that seems somewhat farfetched in my opinion. It appears more likely 
that the sages of the Mishnah simply transposed the Qumran name P1T¥ *32 
into a more contemporary Hebrew form, O°? 17¥ or OP 17%. So the question 
of Sadducees in controversy with Pharisees in the Mishnaic and later rabbinic 
writings must simply disappear. The controversy was rather between the 
sages of the Mishnah (the descendants of the Pharisees) and the O°? 178, that 
is, 17¥ *J2 of the Qumran community, the Zadokites, or possibly their de- 
scendants. 


24. See Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries. 

25. See J. M. Baumgarten, “Pharisaic-Sadducean Controversies,” 167. 

26. A. Baumgarten, “Qumran and Jewish Sectarianism during the Second Temple 
Period, in The Scrolls of the Judaean Desert: Forty Years of Research (ed. M. Broshi et al.; Je- 
rusalem: Bialik Institute and the Israel Exploration Society, 1992) 139-51. 
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Evidence for the Qumran community being Sadducean, apart from the above 
considerations, is, moreover, simply not forthcoming. There are many other 
difficulties with which one would have to cope in trying to identify the 
Qumran community with what little is known of the contemporary Saddu- 
cees and their tenets. No one would deny that there were Sadducees around at 
that time, since both Josephus and the New Testament attest their existence 
and tell us a bit about their differing tenets. There would be problems, how- 
ever, in trying to predicate of the Qumran community some of the ideas that 
these sources attribute to Sadducees. 

For example, the New Testament ascribes to Sadducees a denial of the 
resurrection of the dead (Mark 12:18; Matt 22:23; Luke 20:27; Acts 4:2; 23:8), 
and perhaps a denial of the existence of spirits or angels (Acts 23:8). Josephus 
concurs in the denial of the resurrection (Ant. 18.1.4 $16; J. W. 2.8.14 $165). 
How such Sadducean tenets would fit in with ideas about spirits and angels 
found in Qumran writings (e.g., 1QS 3:20-24; 4:12; 1QM 1:15; 7:6; 10:11; 
12:1, 4, 8; 13:11) or even with Qumran teaching about the afterlife and resur- 
rection is hard to say.”” The latter would be a special problem in view of the 
recently published Qumran fragment, the so-called Messianic Apocalypse 
(4Q521), which speaks of the Lord curing the wounded, raising to life the 
dead, and evangelizing the poor.”8 

Again, Josephus maintained that the Sadducees “claimed no observance 
whatsoever of anything but the laws” (i.e., the written laws of the Pentateuch, 
Ant. 18.1.4 §16). How that detail would be squared with the Qumran com- 
munity’s laws and elaborate rulebooks is problematic indeed. 

Moreover, Josephus stated that the Sadducees would have nothing to do 
with the idea of fate (1) ciuappévn, Ant. 13.5.9 §173). That is a Greek term that 
he uses to make intelligible for his non-Jewish readers what Jews of his day 
would have understood as predestination. Yet how such a denial would be 
consonant with the Qumran community’s insistence in God’s foreknowledge 
and predetermination of all things in the conduct of their lives (1QS 3:13- 
4:1; 1QH 15:13-20) is not evident. 

Furthermore, in view of the Qumran community’s insistence on the ob- 


27. See E. Puech, La croyance des Esséniens en la vie future: Immortalité, résurrection, 
vie éternelle? Histoire d’une croyance dans le judaisme ancien (2 vols.; Etudes bibliques ns 
21-22; Paris: Gabalda, 1993) 202-9. Cf. G. G. Stroumsa, “Le couple de lange et de l’esprit: 
Traditions juives et chrétiennes,” RB 88 (1981) 42-61, esp. 51-52, 57-60. 

28. See E. Puech, “Une apocalypse messianique,” RevQ 15 (1991-92) 475-522 (+ pls. 
1-3), esp. 485 (frg. 2 u + 4, line 12); see pp. 36-37 above. 
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servance of the Sabbath and feasts according to the solar calendar, as it is used in 
the Book of Jubilees, 11QPsalms® 27:6-7, and other Qumran writings, it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile such calendric observance with Sadducean practice. 

Years ago Louis Ginzberg, in his discussion of the Damascus Document, 
thoroughly refuted the idea that the sect that composed its text could have 
been Sadducean. He went so far as to state: “There is not to be found in our 
document [i.e., in CD] a single Halakah that we are justified in pronouncing 
Sadducean.° As far as I can see, that judgment still holds true after the publi- 
cation of all the other Qumran sectarian texts, which now have to be related 
to the Damascus Document. 

It is one thing to say that the Qumran community and the Sadducees 
held certain views or interpretations of Scripture in common, but quite an- 
other to say that the Jews of Qumran were Sadducees. For instance, both 
groups held to the same interpretation of Lev 23:11, 15, in determining when 
“the day after the Sabbath” would occur, as Joseph M. Baumgarten has 
noted,*° but that does not mean that the Jews of Qumran were Sadducees. 


The Qumran Community and the Essenes 


The evidence of the Qumran writings is such that it supports and agrees with, 
by and large, the description of the Essenes provided by the contemporary 
Jewish writer, Flavius Josephus.*! His testimony has been well studied and 
presented by Todd S. Beall, who compared it in detail with the firsthand 
Qumran evidence now available in the Scrolls about the Jews of Qumran.°2 


29. Ginzberg, An Unknown Jewish Sect, 134 (his emphasis). 

30. See J. M. Baumgarten, “Sadducean Elements,” 34. 

31. See esp. J. W. 2.8.2 §119-61; Ant. 18.1.2, 5 $11, 18-22; Life 1.2 §10-12, and other 
passages of lesser moment. Cf. G. Vermes and M. D. Goodman, The Essenes according to 
the Classical Sources (Oxford Centre Textbooks 1; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1989) passim. 

32. T. S. Beall, Josephus’ Description of the Essenes Illustrated by the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(SNTSMS 58; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). Beall admits that the identi- 
fication is not 100 percent certain, but he shows that the vast majority (close to 90 percent) 
of the details mentioned by Josephus can be documented in the Qumran texts. The result 
is that there can be little doubt that the Qumran community was related to the Essenes 
about whom Josephus wrote, even if Josephus himself never hints that they had settled at a 
spot in the Judean desert on the northwest shore of the Dead Sea, where their community 
center and cemetery have been found. About that we know from the testimony of Pliny the 
Elder (Natural History 5.15.73). Cf. J. M. Baumgarten’s final conclusions in “Sadducean 
Elements,” 35-36; also his article, “The Disqualifications of Priests in 4Q Fragments of the 
‘Damascus Document, a Specimen of the Recovery of pre-Rabbinic Halakha,” in The Ma- 
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The upshot of his discussion is that the best identification of the Qumran 
community is still that which early students of the Dead Sea Scrolls have al- 
ways proposed, namely, the Essene identification.*? 

Consequently, one simply has to forget about the Sadducean identifica- 
tion of the Qumran community suggested in recent times, since the evidence 
for it is simply not forthcoming. We know so little about the Sadducees that it 
is useless to try to impose their name on the Jews of Qumran.*4 


drid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Madrid 18-21 March, 1991 (STDJ 11/1-2; ed. J. Trebolle Barrera and L. Vegas Montaner; 
Madrid: Editorial Complutense; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 2:503-13, esp. 513. 

33. This identification has recently been called in question by L. Cansdale, Qumran 
and the Essenes: A Re- Evaluation of the Evidence (TSAJ 60; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997). 
The book, however, is a classic example of a petitio principii and has scarcely coped with 
the arguments of Beall mentioned above. See the reviews of Cansdale’s book by E. Puech, 
RevQ 18 (1997-99) 437-41; J. Magness, DSD 5/1 (1998) 99-104; and my review in JBL 118 
(1999) 731-33. 

34, See further D. R. Schwartz, “Law and Truth: On Qumran-Sadducean and Rab- 
binic Views of Law,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research (STDJ 10; ed. 
D. Dimant and U. Rappaport; Leiden: Brill, 1992) 229-40. 
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The Gathering In of 
the Teacher of the Community 


Two passages in the Damascus Document have normally been interpreted as 
referring to the “gathering in,” that is, the death, of the Teacher of the 
Qumran community. The first, CD 19:33-20:1, reads as follows: 


VAD Aw) PwaT PIN AwWI7NTA4 EeAWIAD IND WR ow ixA 4d 13 
jan>? X89 O3NI3) oY 70D wn? X>*> :o%NA On AKAD 1110 
SRW) TIANA wa Tay Ty Pm A201 £4) FORA arn 


This passage is usually translated thus: 


So all the men who entered the new covenant *4in the land of Damascus 
and (then) returned and (who) acted faithlessly, by turning away from the 
well of living waters, shaJl not be reckoned in the assembly of (the) people 
or recorded in their book from the day of the gathering in {erasures} of the 
Teacher of the Community until the rising of a Messiah from Aaron and 
from Israel.! 


1. See M. Broshi, ed., The Damascus Document Reconsidered (Jerusalem: Israel Explo- 
ration Society and the Shrine of the Book, 1992) 45-47. Cf. the editio princeps: S. Schechter, 
Documents of Jewish Sectaries: Volume I, Fragments of a Zadokite Work; Volume I, Fragments 
of the Book of Commandments by Anan (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1910; re- 
printed in one volume with a prolegomenon by J. A. Fitzmyer; New York: Ktav, 1970) 1:101- 
2. There in CD 19:35 one should read D3ND3) instead of 1AMII) (see p. 23). See also 
C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents (Oxford: Clarendon, 1954; 2d ed., 1958) 36-41. In CD 
20:1 one should also read THN instead of T°; compare CD 19:33 with 8:21. 
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The second passage, CD 20:13-15, reads thus: 


oy! yaw wR Aanban owIx OD On IY Pm AY AONA!4 opm 
YIN O3WD 3D WRK 


This passage is usually translated thus: 


And from the day on which the Teacher of the Community was gathered in 
until the extermination of the men of war who returned with the Man of 
the Lie (there will be) about forty years. 


In both passages the Nip‘al infinitive of ON is used in a construct 
chain: PAA AI FONT OM or PAPA AID FONT 01°, literally, “from the 
day of the gathering in of the Teacher (Instructor) of the Community.” The 
sense of ONT has usually been explained by reference to the biblical use of 
the Nip‘al of §}ON with prepositional phrases such as P NIN YX (Judg 2:10), 
“gathered to his fathers,” or PAY OX (Gen 25:8, 17), “to his people” (where 
the phrase is parallel to Na) VIA, “he breathed his last and died”), or 
PNIAP RW (2 Kgs 22:20), “to your grave.” 

Recently, however, Ben Zion Wacholder has contested this interpreta- 
tion of ON. He maintains that, since JONN in CD 19:35 and 20:14 is not 


a 


modified by the usual prepositional phrases, “to one’s fathers,” “to one’s peo- 


D> « 


ple,” “to one’s grave, the infinitive does not necessarily bear that figurative 
meaning of death in these passages. He claims further that, though the Nip‘al 
of OX occurs eighty-one times in the Hebrew Scriptures, of these only seven- 


2. See J. T. Milik, TYDWY, 79. Other commentators who have understood FOX as 
referring to death are F. F Bruce, The Teacher of Righteousness in the Qumran Texts (Lon- 
don: Tyndale, 1956); M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Viking, 1955) 194; R. H. 
Charles, “Fragments of a Zadokite Work,” APOT, 2:820; E. Cothenet, “Le Document de 
Damas,” TQTA, 2.178-79; F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran (3d ed.; Minneapo- 
lis: Fortress, 1994) 118 n. 2; P. R. Davies, The Damascus Covenant: An Interpretation of the 
“Damascus Document” (JSOTSup 25; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1983) 180-81; A. Dupont- 
Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran (Oxford: Blackwell, 1961) 140; T. H. Gaster, 
The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation (3d ed.; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1976) 77-78; J. Murphy-O’Connor, “A Literary Analysis of Damascus Document XIX.33- 
XX.34,” RB 79 (1972) 544-64, esp. 546; P. Riessler, Altjiidisches Schrifttum ausserhalb der 
Bibel (2d ed.; Heidelberg: Kerle, 1966) 931; H. Ringgren, The Faith of Qumran: Theology of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1963) 184; G. Vermes, The Complete Dead Sea 
Scrolls in English (New York: Allen Lane/Penguin, 1997) 54. 

3. B. Z. Wacholder, “Does Qumran Record the Death of the Moreh? The Meaning of 
he’aseph in Damascus Document X1X.35, XX,14,” RevQ 13 (Mémorial Jean Carmignac, 
1988) 323-30. 
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teen are figurative expressions for death, and only fourteen of them have the 
accompanying prepositional phrase. 

Among the three instances that mean “to die” and that lack the ac- 
companying prepositional phrase are Isa 57:1 and Num 20:26. The first 
reads thus: “The righteous one perishes (738), but no one is concerned; the 
devout are swept away (Q°DONI) with no one giving it a thought; for the 
righteous one is removed (JON3J) from evil-’4 Apropos of this verse, Wach- 
older says: 


If “perish” is the acceptable translation it is so because of the surrounding 
context (the parallel ‘abad). This usage probably illustrates ellipsis of the 
idiomatic prepositional phrase which commonly follows. Such ellipsis can 
also be seen in the only other exception, Numbers 20.26 (w’aharon ye'aseph 
umet). In any case, it is the context which has determined the meaning 
“perish” in Isaiah 57.1. Thus, while the customary syntagm he’aseph ’el 
ammaw (qibrotaw, ‘abotaw!) refers to death there is no reason necessarily to 
assume that he’aseph without such qualification is equivalent. 


Again, as Wacholder notes, the prepositional phrase is absent in Num 
20:26, but a parallelism with death is clear: OW N73) }OR® JINX, “and there 
let Aaron be gathered and die.” 

Yet because in the majority of cases in the Hebrew Scriptures the Nip‘al 
of "JON is used in the sense of “be gathered, be assembled” and denotes “the 
gathering together by persons,’® Wacholder maintains that there is little rea- 
son to think that this is not also the sense in CD 19:35 and 20:14. “In none of 
the dozen or so Qumranic usages outside of our texts does he’aseph denote 
death.”” 

Consequently, Wacholder proposes to translate CD 19:33-34 thus: 


...all the people who entered into the new covenant in the land of Damas- 
cus, but deviated and deserted and turned away from the spring of living 
water, they (the apostates) shall not be counted among the council of the 
people and in their book they shall not be recorded from the day of 


4. The translations of all biblical texts are my own. Apropos of Isa 57:1, J. L. 
McKenzie writes, “The lines are obscure, but the sense seems to be that the death of the 
righteous brings them to security” (Second Isaiah: Introduction, Translation, and Notes [AB 
20; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968] 154). 

5. Wacholder, “Does Qumran,” 324-25. 

6. Ibid., 325. Wacholder says that this is the sense of OX even in Qumran texts 
(1QM 3:4; 18:4; 1QH 6:7; 1QSa 1:1; 1QS 5:7). 

7. Wacholder, “Does Qumran,” 325. 
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he’aseph of the Moreh of the community until the anointed arises from 
Aaron and from Israel.’ 


Wacholder insists that ONT “is best understood as the assembling of 
the community by the Moreh at the inception of the sect in Damascus.” He 
admits that 7119 would be a subjective genitive following the infinitive.® That 
111) is a subjective genitive is indeed correct, but the problem with his inter- 
pretation is grammatical. If OX is actually a Nip‘al infinitive, and 
Wacholder so understands it throughout his discussion, then the clause O17 
DNA AN FONT cannot mean “from the day of the Moreh’s gathering (or 
assembling) the community.” There is no reason to understand the Nip‘al of 
FION as governing a direct object. If that were intended, one would expect the 
Qal, or possibly the Hip‘il of that root, but then the question arises whether 
FON is used in the Hip‘il. BDB, HALAT, and GesR record no instance of the 
Hip‘il of JON in Biblical Hebrew; nor is there any instance of it in Qumran 
Hebrew, according to DCH. 

Again, Wacholder would translate CD 20:13b-15 thus: 


And from the day of he’aseph of the Moreh of the community until the con- 
suming of all the men of war who went after the man of falsehood will be 
about forty years.!° 


Wacholder comments, “Here again he’aseph is best understood as the assem- 
bling of the community by the Moreh at the inception of the sect in Damas- 
cus." But the Nip‘al of OX cannot be given such an active meaning without 
further ado. As Nip‘al, it is a reflexive or a passive and cannot govern a direct 
object. 

Wacholder appeals to Num 11:30 as the primary biblical verse that has 
inspired the statements in CD 19:35 und 20:14. The verse reads: TW "JON 
ORWw? IPP RW ANA ON, “Moses gathered himself (i.e., retired) to the 
camp, he and the elders of Israel-’ The Nip‘al is indeed used here, but the 
sense of it is not active, but rather reflexive. A permutative is used, the subject 


8. Ibid., 326. The verb 131 hardly means “deviated.” It refers to the “return” of the 
Jews from “Damascus” to the land of Israel. See S. Iwry, “Was There a Migration to Damas- 
cus? The Problem of YRIW? Aw,” in W. F Albright Volume (Erlsr 9; ed. A. Malamat; Jeru- 
salem: Israel Exploration Society, 1969) 80-88; Cf. J. Murphy-O’Connor, “The Essenes and 
Their History,” RB 81 (1974) 215-44. 

9. Wacholder, “Does Qumran,” 327 n. 16. For examples of the infinitive followed by 
a subjective genitive in Biblical Hebrew, see Gen 16:3, 16; Exod 17:1. 

10. Wacholder, “Does Qumran,” 327. 

11. Ibid. 
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of the singular verb, which is at first “Moses,” but it is corrected to include the 
elders. All together they are the subject of a reflexive verb. It does not mean 
that Moses “gathered” the elders to the camp, but that they all gathered them- 
selves to the camp. 

Genesis 49:1, which according to Wacholder may also have inspired 
these two passages in CD, reads: 17°AN1 IWONT WIN PID YN APY? NIP 
05°, “Jacob called his sons and said, ‘Gather round and I shall tell you. . . ”” 
Here Wacholder correctly translates the reflexive, “Gather yourselves.” Again, 
in Deut 33:5, which reads: *VIW JN? OY WNIT AONNAI Tn Wwe 
OR Tw?, “And he became king in Yeshurun, when the chiefs of the people as- 
sembled together (with) the tribes of Israel.” This verse Wacholder discusses 
as a possible source for the expression T1791 JOR O19, but the phrase 
FONNTA, a Hitpa‘el infinitive governed by a preposition, really means “in 
gathering themselves.” It is true, as Wacholder points out, that the Hitpa‘el 
has no apparent difference of meaning from the Nip‘al, since both mean “to 
gather oneself.” Moreover, all the instances of the Nip‘al of F]OX that Wach- 
older cites from Qumran texts have this reflexive or passive meaning. 

Now there are in the Hebrew Scriptures instances of reflexive conjuga- 
tions (Nip‘al, Hitpa‘el) governing a direct object.!? Wacholder, however, has 
not justified his interpretation of the Nip‘al of "JON in the instances noted 
above as examples of such a usage. The verb JON does not appear among any 
of the examples of this usage in the Bible. 

The real trouble is Wacholder’s translation: he does not actually trans- 
late FONT; he merely transcribes it in his translation of the rest of the pas- 
sages, thus glossing over the problem of making a Nip‘al function as a Qal 
and making it govern a direct object. That, however, is inadmissible. Similarly, 
he fails to distinguish in English the transitive and intransitive senses of 
“gather: So his attempt to interpret the Nip‘al infinitive of OX as not refer- 
ring to the death of the Teacher is simply incorrect.!4 

The best interpretation of FONT in CD 19:35 and 20:14 remains, there- 
fore, the figurative expression for the death of the Teacher of the Community: 
“from the day of the gathering in of the Teacher of the Community” or “from 
the day on which the Teacher of the Community was gathered in.” 


12. See Gen 4:18; 21:5; Lev 6:13; Num 7:10. Cf. GKC §117w and $57 n. 2; also 
P. Joiion, Grammaire de Phébreu biblique (2d ed.; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1947) $128. 

13. See further E. Qimron, The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls (HSS 29; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1986) 48: “The passive is expressed mainly by the nif‘al” 
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